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THE RAJAH GIVES THE LOWDOWN ON HIS STORMY LIFE IN BASEBALL 


| ALWAYS KEPT MY BAGS PACKED! By ROGERS HORNSBY 


HAVE MORE FUN... 


GET TARGET ACCURACY 
WITH A 22 


Only Winchester gives you the same 
straight-line loading from magazine to 
chamber in a slide action 22 that’s found 
in the most accurate target rifles. Bullets 
aren't shaved, loosened or unbalanced — 
center right into the chamber. 


Everything that goes into the superb 
Winchester Model 61 is for just one pur- 
pose ... to make it the finest slide action 
22 in the world. The barrel is carefully 
bored and rifled, the stock is a full man- 
sized stock for steady holding and straight shooting, the 
finish and fitting of the wood and metal parts are the 
very finest. Mechanically the Model 61 is without an 


a small, fast movement of the wrist. Trouble-free, the 
action is housed in a receiver that keeps out weather, 
weedseeds and dirt. The famous Winchester cross-lock 
safety is located in the front of the trigger guard, away 
from an accidental nudge, yet instantly handy for a 
fast shot. The Model 61 handles Short, Long or Long 
Rifle 22 cartridges with equal ease. See the Model 
61 at your dealer . . . see the entire Winchester line 
of 22 rifles. It’s the only complete line! 


equal. The smooth, slick action operates in a flash with 
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OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN 4, CON” 


To the man who wants fo enjoy an 


ACCOUNTANT'S CAREE 


If you're that man, here’s 
something that will in- 
terest you. 

Not a magic formula 
—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—but something 
more substantial, mofe 
practical. 

Of course, you need 
something more than 
just the desire to be an 
accountant. You've gotto 
pay the price—be will- 
ing to study earnestly, 
thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice some of your leisure in favor of 


SAMPLE LESSON 
SENT FREE 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


interesting home study—over a comparatively brief period? Always provided that 
the rewards were good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000 and up? 


Reasons Why Account 


ancy Offers You 


MORE MONEY AND SUCCESS 


If you were an ex- 
chances 


REASON +1. : 7 
ight now, 

ert accountant rg 

2 you would find yourself among 

the highest-paid of all professional 

men and women. Surveys show that 

accountants earn more than men in 


other major professions. 


REASON #2, The demand for 


accountants is great—every where. 
All business must have trained a 
countants to cope with ever-growing 
profession offer- 


ty—always—to 
The account- 
fing, varied, 


requirements. i's a 
ing wide opportun! 
the man who knows. 
i interes 
ant’s duties are in 
and of real worth to his employers- 


He has standing, 


REASON #3, You can fit into any 


business, anywhere in the country— 


because accounting principles ars 
hink what this means in 


iversal. T 
= dence! 


terms of security and indepen 


REASON #4. Accountancy is open 


to all. Any man oF woman of good 
intelligence, who enjoys figure work 
and is willing to follow LaSalle’s sys~ 
tematic “problem method” plan, can 
rapidly qualify for highly pee 
enjoyable lifetime career - + - ane e 
doesn't have to finish his training be- 


fore beginning to “cash in.” 


REASON #5. Without losing a day 
your present work, you can pre- 
hours at home, at low 
has trained nearly 10 
per cent of all the Certified Public 
Accountants in the U.S.... and many 


thousands of others who are now 


enjoying high-paying careers. 


from 
pare in spare 
cost. LaSalle 


YOU “LEARN BY DOING” THROUGH 
LASALLE’S PROBLEM METHOD 


Just suppose you were permitted to work in 
a large accounting firm under the personal 


supervision of an expert accountant. Sup- 


pose, with his aid, you studied accounting 
principles and solved problems day by day— 
easy ones at first—then more difficult ones. 
If you could do this—and could turn to him 
for advice as the problems became complex 
—soon you'd master them all. 

That's the training you follow im principle 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

You cover accountancy from the basic 
principles right up through Accountancy 
systems and Income Tax Procedure. Then 
you add C.P.A. Training and prepare for 
the C.P.A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles 
of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Statistical Control, Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to 
make it—depending on your own eagerness 
to learn and the time you spend in study, 


WILL RECOGNITION COME? 


Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? 
Well, don’t be too sure. Very possibly they 
can be. You know that success does come to 
the man who is really trained. It’s possible 
your employers will notice your improve- 
ment in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle-trained men have reported 
substantially increased earnings long before 
they finished their training. Others have 
quickly won higher position and larger in- 
comes by changing jobs with the aid of this 


Se an nny 


T FREE— 


training. 
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| 
LAND BOOK LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY ! sestees chubin tisha 
i A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION I ALSO “ACCOUNTANCY, 
I Dept. 8306HA, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. : THE PROFESSION THAT PAYS” 
: T want to be an accountant. Send me, without obligation, Free Sample For your own good, get all the facts, Write 
Lesson—also the 48-page book, ““Accountancy, The Profession That i for Free Sample Lesson—also 48-page book 
| Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.” 
i 
| N I They will prove that Accountancy offers bril- 
i NE taiveadveeee'ss ahaa eo ecauasomevedsseeuneantaCAeerehandale liant futures to those who aren’t afraid of 
| 1 serious home-study, and will show the wide 
range of opportunities that exist today. No 
1 Address ......ccssiccce TOPTiTrereerire ete se tesieee 4 cost or obligation, Lf you want a position of 
j “s higher income, greater prestige and profes- 
} City, Zoneand State.....ssccevecccoesereasseeess a eaenih ease sees : sional standing . .. MAIL THE COUPON 
! NOW. 
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Flick a match... 
AND ZIP! 
they’re lit! 


NO LIQUID FUEL TO HAUL, NO PUMPING, 
NO PRIMING, FILLING OR SPILLING. 


BERNZ-O-MATIC® LANTERN $995", 


Turn on the gas—light up and 
turn night into day. Clear, white 
light adjustable from bright 
beam to soft glow. UL approved. 


aa 
BERNZ-O-MATIC COOK STOVE $875 


At last!—a portable gas cooker 
that cooks like your kitchen 
stove! Cannot smoke or blacken 
pans. Cooks fast and safely. 


” 95 
FAMOUS BERNZ-0-MATIC TORCH? O on 


The handyman'’s tool that makes 
almost any job that requires 
heat easier. UL approved. 


BERNZ-O-MATIC DISPOSABLE PROPANE GAS CYLINDERS 
let you light, cook, heat the convenient way. They 
contain clean, safe, instant-lighting propane fuel. 
They can be interchanged from torch to stove to 
lantern in a matter of seconds. They last and last. 
Throw away when empty. Replacements only 
$1.95 anywhere. 

*Prices slightly higher on West Coast 


AT HOME or AWAY... 
you'll have lots of fun with 


PROPANE ~ APPLIANCES 
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What most people know about 
Duke Snider is that he hits a ball a 
mile and can run almost as far to 
eatch one, and that he is (or isn’t) 
better than Willie Mays. What very 
few people know is how he got to be 
Duke of the Dodgers, how. in fact, 
he almost tripped himself up get- 
ting there. It’s all in “Duke Snider’s 
Story,” next month’s SPORT Spe- 
cial, written in California, where he 
lives, and in Brooklyn, where he 
plays . . . In the same issue, we will 
bring you one of the most explosive 
and revealing stories SPORT has 
ever published. After years of specu- 
lation about Beau Jack’s boxing 
career, what happened to his money, 
who mishandled him, ete—finally an 
accurate account of his problems 
with money and people. complete 
with income-tax returns and unchal- 
lengeable figures, comes to light. Be 
sure to catch “The Facts About 
Beau Jack” next month ... Can 
George Ratterman fill Otto Graham’s 
shoes? Who will be the rookies to 
watch this year in the National Foot- 
ball League? Our “Pro Football Pre- 
view” examines the questions, the 
names and the teams for the coming 
season ... Arthur Mann, one of base- 
ball’s best keyhole reporters, comes 
up with some startling news on tom- 
ing developments in the game. Read 
“Baseball's Sleeping Volcanoes” . . . 
Another unusual feature is “My Fa- 
ther Catches for the Indians.” It’s the 
story of Jim Hegan, seen through the 
eyes of his teenage son .. . Be sure 
you don’t miss part two of Rogers 
Hornsby’s exciting story, “I Always 
Kept My Bags Packed.” It’s packed 
with blunt opinions of people and 
teams ... Other items in September 
SPORT: Profiles on golfer Cary 
Middlecoff, tennis player Ham Rich- 
ardson, and another collection of 
scrapbook photos—this one on the 
Milwaukee Braves. 


YOGI'S WET MITT 


I have seen your feature, “Yogi 
Berra—Then and Now,” in the June 
issue and I am sorry to say I don’t 
understand why Yogi Berra soaks his 
catcher’s glove in water. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. STEPHEN GLASSBERG 


T am a faithful subscriber to SPORT 
... and a catcher for a baseball team. 
Kindly explain why Yogi Berra soaks 
his catcher’s mitt in the bath tub. I 
have a brand new catcher’s glove and 
it is so stiff the ball pops out of it 
every shot. Maybe you can tell me 
what Yogi does to his mitts... 
Webster, Mass. JAMES KOSLOWSKI 


Yogi says the best way to prepare 
a new mitt for use is to work it over 
well, pounding the pocket and squeez- 
ing the leather, then place two base- 
balls in the pocket area and tie the 
mitt up tight with string or cord. 
Soak mitt and baseballs for a few min- 
utes in water and allow to dry com- 
pletely. Do not untie or remove the 
balls until the mitt is dry. Yogi guar- 
antees the method as a good way to 
start breaking in a new mitt but he 
wont guarantee it will keep balls 
from popping out. You have to 
squeeze, James. 


IT’S UP TO CALIFORNIA 


I enjoyed your recent article, writ- 
ten by Jesse Abramson, telling how 
we are going to beat the Russians in 
the 1956 Olympics. But do you real- 
ize that the major part of winning 
the next Olympics is up to track and 
field stars from the state of California? 
Look, for example, at the results of 
the Pan American Games at Mexico 
City early this year. Of the 13 indi- 
vidual U.S. gold medal winners eight 
are Californians (the high jump was 
tied by two Californians). Also 
two transplanted midwesterners, Bob 
Richards and Fortune Gordien, are 
now in California. Richards won the 
pole vault and Gordien won the dis- 
cus. Lon Spurrier, who was second 
in the Pan Am 800 meters, later broke 
the world record for the 880. He’s an- 
other Californian. Then there’s Jim 
Lea, second to Lou Jones in the 400, 
but still considered to be the best in 
the world at that distance. It is ob- 
vious that California dominated the 
Pan Am Games as it has previous 
Olympics. Of course I haven't even 
mentioned Californians Mal Whitfield, 
Cy Young, Mel Patton, Bob Mathias 
and a host of others who have con- 
tributed so much to America’s su- 
premacy in track and field... 

Los Angeles, Calif. Jor Nicassio 
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ADD APPLAUSE 


Congratulations of the highest type 
are in order for your sincere, forth- 
right editorial on the Supreme Court 
decision on boxing. After reading 
such an article it is easy to see why 
SPORT outsells all other magazines 
in its field. 
Canton, Mo. Bos Cook 


THE DOC’S SON 


In question 5 of the June SPORT 
Quiz you give as the answer that 
Tommy Prothro is the head football 
coach at Oregon State. I believe you 
have erred. One of last fall’s football 
guides that I have lists LaVerne H. 
Taylor as head coach of the Beavers. 
Also, Baseball’s Hall of Fame, pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes, states that 
Prothro managed the Philadelphia 
Phillies in 1939. 
Basking Ridge, N. J. War EssBpacH 

Prothro—James Thompson (Doc), 
that is—did manage the Phillies in 
1939. His son, Tommy, a former quar- 
terback at Duke, was named head 
football coach at Oregon State follow- 
ing the 1954 season, during which the 
Beavers won one and lost eight. 


WHITE SOX, NOW OR NEVER 


I liked your article on the White 
Sox (“It’s Now or Never for the 
White Sox”) in the June issue of 
SPORT. I agreed with the author on 
all points except where he writes 
about Walt Dropo not being powerful. 
He certainly showed power early this 
season... 

Port Colborne, Ont. GrorcE STRATH 

In your feature on the White Sox, 
you refer to Sherm Lollar as slow. 
So far this season (mid-May), Lollar 
hasn’t slowed down any. I think you 
were a bit hasty with your opinion, 
Detroit, Mich. FRED STONE 


I'd like to sound off about Warren 
Brown’s article, “It's Now or Never 
for the White Sox,” in which he im- 
plies that Clint Courtney is “swell- 
headed.” Most of the writers seem to 
delight in giving it to Courtney, if for 
no other reason than he once said 
exactly what he thought of the 
Yankees. 

Well, Courtney was completely jus- 
tified in disliking the New York 
Yankee ball club because he got a 
bum deal when he was their property. 
They refused to let him play winter 
ball and, instead, offered him a job 
for about half what he could have 
made playing in (——> TO PAGE 59) 
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€THIS NEW SPALDING DOT WITH THE DURA-THIN COVER 


was hammer-tested by Jimmy Thomson for 30 rugged holes! 


Llay Spalding clubs and balls... 


*TRADE-MARK 


This is an actual, unretouched picture of the new 
pOT® with the DURA-THIN* cover taken right as 
it came from hard-hitting Jimmy Thomson’s mur- 
derous 30-hole test, in which he used every club in 
the bag. 

This test, made at California’s San Gabriel Coun- 
try Club, shows why the new DURA-THIN cover 
makes it by far the most scuff-resistant, high- 
compression ball you can buy. 


See for yourself how perfectly it stood up, resisted 
scuffing and cutting, even from a bare tight lie. 


golfs most winning combination 


The DOT’s exclusive DURA-THIN cover provides 
greater compactness for longer play. Here’s amaz- 
ing new durability. Yes, it’s a high-compression ball. 


Here’s an absolutely uniform ball, too... in 
distance and accuracy. You'll gain new confidence 
knowing all your DOTs play alike. 

Ask your golf professional to show you this great 
new Spalding DOT, with its “sweet feel” and famous 
DoT “‘click.’”’ It’s the finest ball in play on any 
course today. DOT golf balls are sold through golf 
professionals only. 


SPALDIN 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Maybe it’s because the life’s so good, but Dodger captain Peewee Reese, left, and Gil Hodges seem to be rushing things with Gil, Jr. 
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Gussie Moran, Dodger fan . . . Red Blaik loses a quarterback, takes a gamble... The 


wide screen at the race track ... Report ona practical joker ... Notes and gossip 


chief distinction, besides her good 

looks (and maybe, if you’re on the 
stuffy side, her tennis playing), was 
the lace panties with which she rat- 
tled amateur tennis’ studied compos- 
ure a few years back. This is no 
longer the case, although Gussie could 
—and perhaps does—wear them as 
attractively as ever. Gussie’s main 
distinction now is more of a literary 
nature. She is probably—almost un- 
doubtedly—the only living person to 
have read The Official Encyclopedia of 
Baseball from cover to cover. 

How this triumph of perseverance 
Was accomplished is one of those 
sports stories that twists and turns 
and comes up gloriously with a last- 


I: used to be that Gussie Moran’s 


By BIFF BENNETT 


chapter resolve. WMGM—to start the 
story out in left field—is an indepen- 
dent New York City radio station 
whose reputation has largely been 
built on a bulging schedule of sports 
programs, plus Ted Husing workirg as 
a disc jockey and recordings of vari- 
ous movie stars calling off station 
breaks. One of the long-run and well- 
known features of WMGM’s program- 
ming is a talkative and often com- 
bative broadcasting platoon that goes 
on the air before and after every 
Brooklyn Dodger baseball game, home 
and away. The “before” section of 
the split run is called Warmup Time, 
the “after” The Sports Extra. 

For some time now the managers of 
the station have played around with 


the idea of including a woman in 
their sports crew. Last winter they 
finally decided to go ahead and try 
it. They figured that their girl, be- 
sides being a popular personality, had 
to have an interest in baseball that 
was both real and well-known. So 
their first candidate was Tallulah 
Bankhead. When she declined, they 
approached another well-known fan, 
Ethel Barrymore. She declined, too. 
It was then that someone remem- 
bered that Gussie Moran was doing a 
similar sports show out on the West 
Coast. (As Gussie described it, “Me 
and another Irishman would get into 
all sorts of battles on sports.”) Then 
came quick negotiations, some brief 
hesitation on Gussie’s part that she 


might be getting in over her head, and 
finally agreement. Gussie was signed 
to a three-week provisional contract 
and rushed down to Vero Beach to 
meet the Dodgers, take some publicity 
stills wearing a baseball shirt and lace 
panties, and bone up on her baseball. 
Finally, at a studio on Fifth Avenue 
in New York, Gussie joined the Dod- 
gers in a fast break from the gate. 

It was during this torrid spring vic- 
tory march of the Brooklyns that we 
tuned in WMGM one day after a game 
to hear, among other things, Gussie 
(1) deliver a commercial about short 
men who did not have to feel badly 
because now they could be taller than 
she is without anyone ever knowing 
how come, (2) give the results of that 
day’s play in the National League with 
some shaky usage of baseball slang, 
(3) discuss Gil Hodges’ pink bath- 
room (she had gone to Gil’s home to 
have lunch with Mrs. Hodges), and 
(4) get into a complicated argument 
about why Carl Furillo was having 
such a good spring when everyone 
knows he is a slow starter. In this 
last part, Gussie, cast as a Dodger fan, 
clashed with her regular partners on 
the twin shows, Marty Glickman, a 
former sprinter who now does basket- 
ball play-by-play all winter and dies 
with the Giants all summer, and Ward 
Wilson, an old pro of the crystal-set 
business who may be remembered 
for his participation in a long-run 
radio dodge called Can You Top This? 

Glickman and Wilson (and others 
who join them on the shows) have 
developed reputations over the years 
—on these two programs only—for 
constant bickering and battling, step- 
ping on each other’s lines and saying 
things that get baseball fans mad. 
For an unrehearsed show, they are 
pretty reliable producers of tangential 
arguments and split decisions. That 
they let Gussie have her say, even 
permitting some of her opinions to go 
unchallenged, impressed us enough to 
cause us to dash over for a visit. 

“The boys have been good to Gus- 
sie,” said Nat Asch, WMGM sports 
director, when he, we and Gussie 
huddled in a fashionable cocktail 
lounge off Fifth Avenue. “They’ve 
been behaving, in fact. When she 
makes an error or uses a wrong 


California is known for its big track 
crowds, One reason might be using cute 
girls to hold tape at the finish line. 


phrase, they let her finish, then cor- 
rect her. She’s had to learn a lot 
about the game, even though she’s al- 
ways been a fan. That’s why we gave 
her all that literature to read.” 

Gussie, sitting quietly up to that 

point as we talked about her job, 
spoke up suddenly. “I know I have 
to learn a lot of facts about baseball. 
I read the sports pages every day, and 
I keep up on the standings of the 
clubs, batting averages, and things 
like that, so I won't sound silly on the 
air. 
“One thing I can promise. Gussie 
will never say someone ‘unloaded a 
three-ply poke’. The other day one of 
the sports columnists had an item say- 
ing that in describing a recent game, 
she credited Ted Kluszewski with 
‘batting in two home runs,’ but she 
never said that,’ Asch told us. “She 
knows the sport too well.” 

“And anyway,” Gussie broke in, 
“Kluszewski didn’t hit two ~ omers.” 
She was right; he hadn’t. 

*“T went to work here,” she contin- 
ued, “because I needed a job and this 
was a good one. I realized there was 
plenty of work I'd have to do prepar- 
ing for it. and I knew I'd make mis- 
takes. I just hope the fans bear with 


me. 

“That they do,” Asch said. “Tll 
admit I was unsure at the beginning. 
But Gussie has been a refreshing com- 
mentator. She makes distinctly in- 
dividual and informative contribu- 
tions to the shows.” 

What about lunching with Mrs. Gil 
Hodges? 

“That was strictly Gussie’s idea,” 
Asch said. . 

“T wanted to get to know the play- 
ers’ wives, so I invited them to lunch,” 
Gussie explained. “And I visited their 
homes. Then, on the programs, I told 
the people about it.” 

“The listeners liked it,” Asch said. 
“Tt was new stuff.” 

Gussie, Asch told us later, has a 
selling technique, especially with com- 
mercials. The sponsors love her and 
are writing ad copy specifically for 
her to read. “Overall, she has had a 
positive reaction,” were Asch’s words. 
Apparently, he was right. Gussie, be- 
fore her three-week trial contract ex- 
pired, was given a new one—for three 
years. 

* * uy 


ON’T let what they say in the public 

prints fool you. Ballplayers can 
say for publication that throwing at 
a man is part of the game, but in 
private they don’t like the beanball. 
They admit that it is good baseball to 
brush a batter back if, by doing so, 
the pitcher can loosen up his man and 
make him just that much less effec- 
tive. But a beanball isn’t the only 
way to accomplish that end, and most 
players know it, They know that a 
pitch thrown close to the belt buckle 
or kneecap can be just as effective. 
And easier to avoid being hit by. 

It may be that umpires can’t tell 
when a beanball is thrown deliber- 
ately and therefore have their hands 
tied in meeting the problem. But 
most players can tell when that high, 
hard one that comes too close is no 
accident. Johnny Mize, as smart a 
hitter as he was a powerful one, al- 
ways said that if a pitcher wants to 
bean a batter, he doesn’t throw the 
ball at his head because it’s too easy 
to duck under such a pitch, Instead, 
Mize said, he aims the ball at the point 
of the forward (——> TO PAGE 82) 
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SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, 
CAMPS 


Schools and camps in the 
guide will gladly mail 

to you literature describ- 
ing their facilities 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully aceredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC. 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial read- 
ing. Sports. Jr. School. 74th yr. Summer session. Catalog. 
Registrar, Box 378, Bordentown, New Jersey 
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Elgin Academy 


College preparatory. Coeducational, Grades 1-12, PAR 
goals achieved through personalized guidance. Sports. Gyai- 
nasium, pool, art gallery, music, dramatics. Modern dormi- 
torfes. Endowed. Chartered 1839. For catalog write 
M. L. Brett, Headmaster, 224 Academy Place, Elgin, tl. 
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Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training, Separate 
Junior schools. Testing. guidance for college and career. 
Sports. boats; bands. Summer camp and school, Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box S, Toms River, New Jersey 
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Gordon Military College 


Aceredited. Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 
trains for military or elyilian leadership, Supervised 
study, Stimulating activities program. 85) acres. Golf, all 
sports, pool. $895 inclusive rate. Founded 1852. Catalog. 
Col. C. S. Harris, President, Barnesville, Georgia 
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Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades f-12. How-to-study training: remedial reading? to- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 
Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box 5-S, Chatham, Va, 


—— 


Pillsbury Academy 


Endowed military school. Grades 6-12. Small classes: 
supervised study. Modern equipment, Accredited, 
sports. Swimming pool. Reasonable rates. 79th year. 
Summer School with Recreation Program. Catalog. 

Lloyd Holsinger, Headmaster, B0x397- Owatonna, Minnesota, 
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St. Thomas Military Academy 


Exceptional preparatory training in Catholic enylronment. 
Fully accredited, Personal attention to each boy. R . 
All sports. Golf, pool, gym. Band, cholr. Chapel, infirmary. 
45-acre campus in residential St. Paul. Tist yr. Catalogue; 
Box 8 Rev. Leo White, St. Thomas M.A., St, Paul, Minn, 


J College prep for boys, grades 7-12. 
Tilton School Builds character, responsibility. 
leadership. Small classes. understanding masters, atimulat- 
ing instruction. Extensive sports program for all. Large 
new gym. Skiing, football. Moderate tuition, Est, 1845. 


Catalog. J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdm., Box F, Tilton, N.H, 


EORGIA fescue 

ACADEMY 
@ miles from Atianta—Winter and summer 
school. R,O.T.C.—Highest government rating 


—Acerédited, Prepares for all colleges and the 
national academies, Sepnrate Junior School, first thru sey- 


Write Col. W. X. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 


BOLLES 


OF FLORIDA 


Fully accredited. Distinguished 

academic record. Grades 7-12, Con- | 
ference type classrooms. Varsity 
and intramural sports for all. Year- 
round golf, tennis, sailing. track. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or 
naval training. Summer School. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


Registrar, Box 5037-U, 
Jacksonyille, Florida 
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| ALWAYS KEPT 
MY BAGS PACKED 


Here is the story of an independent man. Perhaps the greatest hitter in baseball, 


the Rajah, dedicated and stubborn, lost job after job—even those he wanted most. 


In this sizzling two-part series, Hornsby bares his losing battle with compromise 


By ROGERS HORNSBY 


As Told to Ed Fitzgerald 


ball. I don’t care about anything else, and 

I never did. 

Some of my writer friends like to ride me 
about being the champion lobby-sitter of all 
time, and it’s true I can almost always be found 
in the lobby of whatever hotel I’m staying at. 
But there’s a good reason for it—in fact, two of 
them. If I’m there, anybody who wants me on 
some baseball business can find me without any 
trouble. And since I’m not interested in anything 
except baseball, anyway, I’m not losing anything 
by staying around. Even if I just talk baseball 
with somebody, I’m happy. 

Because I’m inclined to take the game so seri- 
ously, which I think is the only way to take your 


[: a man with just one interest in life—base- 


life’s work, I’ve also got the reputation of being 
a humorless, tough man. I don’t think that’s ac- 
curate. I think I’m as broadminded as any man 
who ever walked in shoe leather. But I happen 
to think baseball is a wonderful game and a 
wonderful career, and I think a young man play- 
ing it for a living ought to put out a hundred per 
cent all the time. Is that so bad? 

I’m not asking anybody to put out for me, for 
the manager. I put that way down the list. I 
think, first of all, the player ought to put out 
with everything he’s got, trying every day to 
make himself a better ballplayer and to find 
more ways to win ball games, for his own sake. 
If he has picked out baseball for a career, he 
certainly owes that much to (——> TO PAGE 66) 


Illustration by John Cullen Murphy 
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all dressed up 
and no place to play 


Here is a strange and unpublicized sports tragedy. The rich talent of 
Pancho Gonzales, the world’s best tennis player, is rusting in idleness. With the pro 


game dying, he has even turned to stock-car racing for something to do 


By Al Stump 


Here is a strange and sorry thing: For more than a year now, 
one of the world’s foremost athletic champions has faced a 
career blackout. He stands among the all-time greats of his 
calling—yet he has no audience. At 26, he is no less .a genius 
in his field than are Eddie Arcaro, Otto Graham, Stan Musial or 
Ben Hogan in theirs. But the hall is dark; the crowd is gone. 

Pancho Gonzales, the best tennis player in the world today, 
is all dressed up with no place to go. The decay and collapse of 
American professional tennis leaves the gamemaster no place 
in this country to express his talent or to earn a living with it. 
Worse—there seems little or no chance for a comeback of the 
pro game. 

What—at the peak of his abilities—is there for the big, hand- 
some Latin who struggled from the wrong side of the tracks to 
the top of the tennis world, to do? How does he bear his frus- 
tration? SPORT has sought to find out. . . 


man. As a boy growing up on the teeming south side of Los 
Angeles, he developed the most powerful service since Bill 
Tilden by tirelessly banging an old tennis ball off the wall of 
his father’s garage. Today Pancho and Henrietta Gonzales and 
their three children, Richard, Jr., six, Mike, five, and Danny, four, 
live at 5839 South Arlington Avenue, in an (——> To PAGE 71) 


Il: friends say that Ricardo Alonzo Gonzales is a troubled 


Color by UP 
Lack of competition for Pancho is the big reason for pro tennis’ de- 
cline. He’s beaten them all—Kramer, Sedgman, Budge, Segura (left). 
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THE ALL-TIME 
ALL-STAR TEAM 


The founder of baseball’s Dream Game picks the 


players whose glittering performances in the 21 inter-league battles 


put them in an all-star class by themselves 


By ARCH WARD 


(Editors’ Note: Arch Ward, sports editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, founded the All-Star game in 1933. He is also 
the originator of the Golden Gloves and the College All- 
Star football game. Here, he adds up the thrills, the great 
plays, the clutch pitching of 21 All-Star classics and 
names his all-time team.) 


49,000 baseball fans were packed into Chicago’s Comis- 

key Park, watching what had been called “the game of 
the century,” an unprecedented contest between the best 
players, position for position, in the National and Ameri- 
can Leagues. It was the third inning of this first All-Star 
game and the AL was trying to increase its 1-0 lead 
(gained when the Yankees’ Lefty Gomez had singled 
home Jimmie Dykes, White Sox -third-baseman, in the 
second inning). At bat was Detroit’s Charley Gehringer, 
whose All-Star batting record is .500 in six games. Pitch- 
ing was Wild Bill Hallahan, the St. Louis Cardinal fire- 
baller. Behind the plate was Jimmy Wilson, his catcher 
on the Cardinals. 

Hallahan was having one of his frequent streaks of 
wildness; he walked Gehringer. (——> To PaGE 88) 


| WAS a pleasant July afternoon in 1933 and some 
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What’s the Score on HERB? 


tv 


Hal Newhouser says, “I wish I had his future 
instead of my past,’”’ and the Indians happily 
admit they’ve added another pitching prodigy 


By Gordon Cobbledick 


had been through all this before. The same bald, 

sallow man, a little grayer now, was uttering oddly 
familiar words in his low-pitched voice. His audience 
was listening attentively, nodding, looking incredulous, 
jnterjecting an occasional question. 

“No,” the bald man was saying, “he hasn’t finished 
high school yet. He’s going back after the season to 
clean up the work for his diploma. Yes, he’s pretty wild 
—but man, what an arm!” 

It came to you then that those could have been the 
very words Cy Slapnicka had spoken back in another 
June—in 1936—the day he had led an awkward, sham- 
bling, painfully shy 17-year-old into the home club- 
house in Cleveland’s ancient League Park and had 
introduced him as the boy who was going to be the 
greatest pitcher in the world. Bob Feller, his name was, 
and now the same Slapnicka was back with another, 
repeating the. same scene, exhibiting the same sup- 
pressed excitement of discovery, offering the same 
prediction. 

“Name’s Score,” he said. ‘‘S-c-o-r-e. I found him in 
Lake Worth, Florida. I winter down there, you know. 
I’d been hearing about this kid—there was a cop kept 
nagging me to look at him—and one day I went to see 
him pitch and my eyes must have popped out. He’s 
another Feller, only lefthanded. He’ll be the greatest.” 

They went through the tunnel leading to the Cleve- 
land Stadium playing field—Al Lopez, the Indians’ 
manager; Mel Harder, his pitching coach; Red Ruffing, 


Yes had the feeling, that June day in 1952, that you 


the old Yankee ace who functions now as a trouble- 
shooter in the Indians’ farm system; Bill Lobe, the 
bullpen catcher; Slapnicka, the scout, and Herbert 
Jude Score, blond, blue-eyed, tall and handsome and 
just turned 19. 

“Tobe’ll warm you up, son,” Lopez said. “Then we'll 
have a look.” . 

The warming-up process had barely begun when the 
sound of an explosion in Lobe’s mitt brought Ruffing 
out of the dugout. 

“Hey, take it easy!” he bellowed. “Wait’ll you get hot 
before you cut loose like that.” 

“I’m not cutting loose, sir,’ Herb Score said. “I’m 
just throwing easy.” 

Slapnicka smiled smugly. “That’s right. He’s just 
lobbing the ball. You’ll see.” 

Within a few minutes Ruffing saw, and Lopez and 
Harder saw, and a growing group of players, drifting 
out of the clubhouse, saw. They stopped to look, and 
they said eloquent things like: ‘Jeez!’ and “‘What is it 
—a 75-millimeter?” and “If he’s going to pitch batting 
practice I just remembered I got a stomach ache and I 
gotta go and lie down.” This was no routine rookie try- 
out. This was something extra special. 

The handful of men who saw him that day knew 
little about him except that he apparently had an arm 
the like of which is hung on no more than one human 
shoulder in any generation. They didn’t know the 
important things that had to be known about his heart 
and his willingness to make the (——> TO PAGE 86) 


Score, 22 in June, doesn’t smoke, drink, swear or know how to drive a car. His sole interest is improving his pitching habits. 
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THEY DON’T KID ADCOCK 
ABOUT HIS HITTING 


The lanky, loosey-goosey first-baseman of the Braves long has been a target of the 


bench jockeys. But they stop laughing when Joe belts one of his record-size homers 


By AL SILVERMAN 


shouldered first-baseman of the Milwaukee Braves, 

was rated in the tradition of the Smead Jolley-Zeke 
Bonura school of ballplayers. It was Jolley, an unbe- 
coming American League outfielder in the early Thir- 
ties, who once let a ground ball go through his legs, 
then turned to field the ball off the wall and watched it 
scoot back through his legs again. Bonura, the old 
Banana Nose of more recent seasons, was a first-base- 


ee only recently, Joe Adcock, the gangling, thick- 
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man who carried a powerful bat and a weak mitt. Be- 
cause he could hit the long ball, Zeke found steady 
employment with a number of teams, all of which gave 
him a position close to the dugout—and medical care— 
should he get in the way of an unmanageable grounder 
or line drive, something that was always a possibility 
with Zeke. 

But it wasn’t just fielding deficiencies that marked 
men like Jolley and Bonura. They had to look and act 
the part, too! Which is why Joe Adcock seemed to fit 
the mold so perfectly. A big, slow-moving, mild-man- 
nered Southern gentleman (when he was beaned by a 
Brooklyn pitcher last year his only comment after re- 
covering his senses was, “It’s all part of the game”), he 
looks the typical hayseed on the field. Long flapping 
arms attached to a six-foot four-inch 210-pound frame, 
give him a kind of picture-book clumsiness at first 
base. And the manner in which he fields his position, 
snatching at balls with -his big (——> TO PAGE 83) 


Color by Niels Lauritzen 


Adcock’s fourth home run in a game against Brooklyn last 
July (left) tied a major-league record. Later decked by a 
Dodger pitcher (below), Joe said: “It’s part of the game.” 


THE ART OF 
DIRTY 
FIGHTING 


Wide World 


The thumb in the eye (Pep’s eye, Cadilli’s thumb above) is a 


familiar, dangerous tactic. The question: was it deliberate? By LESTER BROMBERG 


People still argue whether Rocky Graziano was “rough” or “dirty.” Below. he pounds Red Cochrane, who is down on one knee. 
INP 
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Boxing has never been without its students 
of the buti, the knee and the elbow—fellows 
like Fritzie Zivic, Rocky Graziano, Willie Pep 
and Sandy Saddler (especially against each 
other ). Here is an expert analysis—with exam- 


ples—of the favorite illegal tricks of the trade 


awaited the bell for Round Two. “I swear Ill kill 

him if he doesn’t stop that,” he told his seconds. But 
the other fellow didn’t stop and the agitated Davis lost 
himself in a burst of retaliatory low punching and was 
disqualified. 

That happened to Davis, now dead, in the fall of 1940 
at Madison Square Garden, in an over-the-weight 
match with Fritzie Zivic, then welterweight champion 
of the world and acknowledged master of the thumb in 
the eye and the laces across the face. There were more 
than 17,000 watching the brawl that has since acquired 
the status of a classic in the field of dirty fighting. As an 
example of a fighter who became convinced he was 
getting no justice in the ring and became his own vigi- 
lante, it had the dramatic impact of a gang war. 

All through the first round, Davis protested that 
Zivie was planting the thumb of his right glove into his 
(Bummy’s) left eye. But Davis couldn’t get any sym- 
pathy, or, for that matter, any official reaction, from 
referee Billy Cavanagh. All Cavanagh would say was: 
“Keep fighting.” Suddenly, the storm broke. Davis 
crouched low and swung straight out from the shoul- 
der, left, right, left, not once landing a blow above the 
belt. His thumb still finding its way to Davis’ glazed 
left eye, Zivic howled for justice against the unpro- 
voked, below-the-border attack. He needn’t have both- 
ered, Cavanagh climbed on Davis’ back and stopped 
the fight. 

There is an interesting footnote to that wild brawl. 
The afternoon of the fight Davis had gone to the mov- 
ies and had seen a picture about a boxer who was per- 
manently blinded by a thumbing. Walking to the Gar- 
den that night, he had been warned by his friends: 
“Look out for Zivic. He likes to use his thumbs.” 

Since referee Cavanagh hadn’t ruled against Zivic in 
any way during the two rounds of alley fighting, the 
bald record of the case reflected unfavorably only on 
Davis, a kid from a tough Brooklyn neighborhood who 
later was shot to death trying to stop a barroom hold- 
up. But few of the 17,000 who watched the two-man 
riot felt any sympathy for Fritzie, one of four fighting 
brothers from the not exactly genteel Plum Alley dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh. Fritzie had long been recognized as 
a cunning, unashamed trickster, capable of any viola- 
tion of the rules if it would help him win. 

Nicknamed Thumby (to rhyme with Bummy, some 
say), Zivic enjoyed an 18-year career in the profes- 
sional prize ring without once suffering the humiliation 


[= pressed pale with anger, Al (Bummy) Davis 
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Angered by Fritzie Zivic’s talented use of the thumb and 
butt, Bummy Davis went wild, fouled him, was disqualified. 


of having a disqualification called against him. But his 
surprisingly clean record can be attributed more to his 
skill and cunning than to his faithfulness to the rule 
book. 

What were some of his illegal devices? Fritzie’s 
trademark was the pull-in. He would clutch the nape 
of his opponent’s neck with his left glove, jerk him in 
close and proceed to work him over with the free right 
hand, all the time using his left as a rhythm section. 
The working-over took several forms. It could be an 
uppercut to the body or to the head, or maybe a combi- 
nation of these. It could be the scraping of a bruised 
eye area with the heel of the glove or the laces. Or it 
could be the thumbing that drove Davis to violent re- 
buttal. 

The overall log book on dirty fighting begins in the 
rough, lawless days before there even was such a thing 
as the London Prize Ring Rules. It was commonplace 
then to gouge the eyes with the heel of a naked hand, 
to choke the windpipe or to kick one’s adversary in the 
shins. Some of this survives today in the so-called 
Siamese-style fighting and in France’s la savate (both 
of which permit the use of feet for hitting) and, until 
the Marquis of Queensberry Rules came in around 
1875, boxers were still gouging, hauling and tugging 
with no official disapproval. 

But even after the rules were laid down, the tend- 
ency to be cruel and illegal under stress never quite 
disappeared. In comparatively modern times, Johnny 
Kilbane was defending his featherweight title at 
Cleveland against Danny Frush, a Britisher, and the 
going was rough for the champion. Suddenly ringsiders 
noted what they suspected was a knee to the groin by 
Kilbane. Frush went down in agony and was counted 
out. 
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“What did you hit him with?” Kilbane was asked 
later. 

“The patella punch,” Johnny replied breezily. 

Ashamed tosexpose their ignorance, many newsmen 
solemnly reported it as such. Those who bothered to go 
to the dictionary found that Kilbane had told the truth 
—the patella is the kneecap. 

The low blow today is a major boxing foul and in 
some places a fight can be won or lost on it. However, 
in New York such a disqualification was outlawed by 
the no-foul rule introduced after Germany’s Max 
Schmeling won the heavyweight title from Jack Shar- 
key of Boston sitting on the canvas and clutching his 
groin. 

Just before the Schmeling-Sharkey incident in 1930, 
disqualifications were frequent and old-timers remem- 
ber KO Phil Kaplan and Joe Glick, both of whom were 
frequent low-blow losers. Kaplan was the better 
puncher and when he hit them low, his opponents were 
usually done for the night. Glick threw more low 
punches, but his didn’t hurt as much. 

When a foul blow has been struck it is difficult to 
prove the punch was intentional. Fight writers have 
found themselves defending libel actions for calling 
such fouls deliberate. Occasionally, however, the 
charge has been so persistent that the fighter involved 
gets a reputation for “knowing what he’s doing in 
there.” Zivic was one of these. But in the fight business 
most rough fighters are defended and purged of blame. 

Sandy Saddler, stringbean New Yorker who is feath- 
erweight champion, invariably gets a clean bill of 
health from his opponents, no matter how rough the 
going. Take, for example, the testimony of Teddy (Red 
Top) Davis, a sad-eyed little trouper from Hartford, 
Conn., whose hope of a title was blasted by Saddler in 
Madison Square Garden early this year. “Sandy is a 
strong fella,” Red Top said, after the bout, “but I’m not 
going to say he done anything to me ’cept try to win 


every way he know how.” That’s as far as he went. 

Mushky Salow, Davis’ manager, broke in: “There 
can’t be nobody pure in the fight game—no lilies, no 
sissies.” 

Paddy DeMarco of Brooklyn, former lightweight 
champion who himself has been called “the fighter who 
wears high-buttin’ shoes,’ met Saddler three timés. 
Once he was stopped on cuts, twice he won decisions 
from Sandy. “Sure, he tried that hit-and-hold on me,” 
DeMarco says. “I guess it’s an instinct with him. After 
the first fight, I got wise, I locked his dangerous hand, 
the left. I never complained. I just did what I could to 
get the better of him.” 

Paddy’s thinking probably was partly defensive. For 
many years he has had to justify his habit of charging 
with his head. “I guess Saddler and me are a little bit 
alike,” he said. “We both come from rough neighbor- 
hoods; we’re always out to win.” 

Of course, Saddler’s most celebrated rowdy inter- 
ludes were against Willie Pep, fragile-looking boxing 
master, long-time champion and a modern great. 
Willie won the second by decision, was stopped in the 
other three. 

Their fourth fight saw referee Ray Miller wrestled 
to the canvas. This happened to be the first big fight in 
Bob Christenberry’s reign as commission chairman in 
New York. He commented afterwards: “They were 
good wrestlers tonight but any more of it can kill box- 
ing.” 

Recently Pep was talking about the background of 
their feuding. “In our first fight I was surprised. He 
give me the thumb and elbows (Saddler scored a 
fourth-round knockout). But the second time—well, I 
was ready for him (Pep won in 15). 

“I was ready again in the third but he was stronger 
than me and I couldn’t meet fire with fire (Pep gave up 
in his corner at the end of eight rounds). The last time 
it was worse (another corner retirement, after nine).” 


Saddler and Pep’s four brawls displayed tactics never written in any book. In their last go (above), Pep, warned for heeling, 
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It is noteworthy that Pep, in retrospect, deprecated 
Saddler’s tactics less than his own ability to dish back 
in kind. “I learned when I was a kid that you don’t 
fight with a rule book in one hand,” Willie admitted. 
“You defend yourself best you know how. It’s easy 
while you got it. When it goes, you’re in trouble.” 

Did he think Saddler intentionally violated the 
rules? “No, I think he thinks he’s clean. Let’s face it, he 
never learned enough about what you call book boxing. 
He fights like a kid off the street who don’t stop to fig- 
ure things out, but he fights with his whole heart—and 
you got to like him for that.” 

Now champion for the better part of six years, count- 
ing two years he spent in service, Saddler has become 
accustomed to criticism by the public and press but he 
never has ceased resenting it. In training camp before 
the Davis fight, he bristled when asked about the re- 
mark of a Hartford sports columnist that “there is no 
referee in New York State who can make Saddler live 
up to the rules.” 

“That’s that Hartford talk again,” he said. “They’ll 
never forget I finished Pep for them. The truth is he 
started it. He spun me, he wrestled me, he stepped on 
my feet. If I know anything rough, I learned it from 
him while trying to protect myself.” 

Charley Johnston, Sandy’s manager, went further— 
and with considerably more anger. ‘Most of the news- 
papers have been against Sandy. They pick up that talk 
and they get the crowd down on him. For what? He’s 
the mast honest fighter around in his class. He has 
fought in South America, almost everywhere, and they 
don’t steam up the fans against him, the writers down 
there. They treat him the way he deserves to be treat- 
ed, like a champion.” 

If there is consolation in distinguished company, 
Saddler probably would relish reading the fight writ- 
ers of the early Twenties on Harry Greb, the fabulous 
middleweight champion from Pittsburgh, who once 


tried tripping. Ref Ray Miller got knocked down when he tried to separate them, came back to get clipped by a Pep left hand. 
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made tough Jack Dempsey holler uncle in the gym. 

“He did everything but pull a knife on Gene Tunney 
last night in the Garden,” one newsman said of Greb’s 
first of five fights with Tunney. “If he isn’t sticking a 
thumb in your eye, he’s kneeing you in the groin or 
butting you,” another wrote, following his defeat of 
Johnny Wilson for the middleweight title. 

However, opponents stood up for him—and, 30 years 
later, still do. When Tunney was asked his opinion of 
Greb a few years ago, he said, with his bent for high- 
flown phrasing, ‘“Harry Greb’s record was hand-illumi- 
nated in conquest for all to read and admire.” 

Greb’s tactics were not mentioned by Gene, although 
those who were in the dressing room after their first 
fight (the only defeat of Gene’s career) reported that 
Tunney was so bruised and lumped that he was scarce- 


_ ly recognizable. 


Mickey Walker, who failed to lift the middleweight 
title from Greb in 1925, winning it a year later from 
Tiger Flowers, who had taken it from Greb, was talk- 
ing about Harry recently. “‘He was so busy, so strong, 
he just smothered you,” Mickey said with admiration. 
But Walker’s admiration gave way to objective report- 
ing when he said: “In the 14th round he knocked me 
up against the ropes with a good right and, as I braced 
myself, I saw his left hand coming, thumb out. It got 
into my eye and I couldn’t see the rest of the way.” 

It was that incident, Mickey pointed out, which set 
the stage for their fabled “return” at the entrance to a 
night club off Broadway at 4 a.m. the next morning. 
“We had a couple of bottles of ale together at The 
Tavern,” he said, “and we decided to go over to the 
Silver Slipper. Everything had been palsie-walsie un- 
til, at the door to the club, I said, ‘If you hadn’t stuck 
your thumb in my eye, I’d have beaten you.’ He said, 
‘You bum, I could lick you any day.’ I got mad, maybe 
it was the ale talking. Anyway, I hit him a fat punch on 
the chin. It knocked him back on (——> TO PAGE 74) 
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BIG NEWK 
AND HIS PSYCHE 


Nobody knows whether Newk really has one or not, or whether it’s a friend or foe, 


but whenever he has trouble “it” gets blamed for putting the miseries in his arm 


By ROGER KAHN 


1952, there was muttering in Brooklyn—the same 

sort of muttering that was probably heard around 
Fort Sumter in 1861. The talk in Brooklyn was of going 
it alone, of letting the rest of the United States shift 
for itself, regardless of how difficult that might prove 
to be. All that stopped Brooklyn’s movement toward 
secession was the drafting three months later of Willie 
Mays. Forced to conclude that the Army of the United 
States was impartial and inducted Dodgers and Giants 
alike, Brooklyn secessionists gave up the struggle. The 
union was saved. 

A little bitterness remained, though, and Charlie 
Dressen, who worked in Brooklyn in those days, was 
among the bitter ones. “Losing Newcombe is worse 
than losing Mays,” Dressen said. “Where can you get a 
pitcher like that? Where can you make up those 
games? Let the Giants have Mays back. Let ’em have 
two Mays’. It’s okay with me, so long as the Army 
gives me back Newcombe.” 


Wise Don: Newcombe was drafted by the Army in 


It was not Dressen’s fate ever to regain Newcombe. 
Last year, the gigantic pitcher was discharged and won 
nine games for Walter Alston; he lost eight. Mays was 
discharged last year, too. He won the National League’s 
Most Valuable Player award and the Giants won the 
baseball championship of the world. 

Don Newcombe went into the Army six feet four 
inches tall and massive enough to scale 240 pounds in 
perfect condition. He returned from the Army just as 
big and just as strong. But although in his last pre- 
Army season he won 20 games and led the National 
League in strikeouts, he was no more than an ordinary 
pitcher in 1954. Was the difference in his arm? Quite 
probably it was not. More likely the difference was in 
his psyche. When, earlier this season, Don refused 
manager Alston’s suggestion that he untie the kinks 
that apparently lurked in his strong right arm by 
pitching batting practice, people said his psyche was 
off and running again. 

Ever since Sigmund Freud began (——> To PAGE 64) 


Illustrated by John Gallagher 
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Everybody boos the umpire but few fans really know what kind of a job 


he’s doing. SPORT polled a group of qualified judges—the baseball 


writers—to find out what they think of the individual big-league umps 


the press box 
retes the umpires 


Best Umpire 


Coolest In Crisis 


Cockiest 


Ejects Most Players 


Best Handler of Popoffs 


Worst Handler of Popoffs 
Most Cooperative with Writers 


Least Cooperative with Writers 


Best Behind Plate 
Poorest Behind Plate 
Best on Bases 
Poorest on Bases 
Biggest TV Ham 
Champ “Rabbit Ears” 
Most Talkative 

Least Talkative 

Runs Quickest Game 
Gives Clearest Signal 


Best Young Prospect 


HOW WRITERS RATE THEM: 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AL BARLICK 
BABE PINELLI 
JOCKO CONLAN 
LARRY GOETZ 
JOCKO CONLAN 
FRANK DASCOLI 
BABE PINELLI 

AL BARLICK 
LARRY GOETZ 
LON WARNEKE 
AUGIE DONATELLI 
LON WARNEKE 
FRANK DASCOLI 
FRANK DASCOLI 
JOCKO CONLAN 
BILL ENGELN 
JOCKO CONLAN 
AL BARLICK 


STAN LANDES 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


BILL SUMMERS 
CHARLIE BERRY 
BILL SUMMERS 
ED HURLEY 
BILL SUMMERS 
ED HURLEY 
CHARLIE BERRY 
ED ROMMEL 
HANK SOAR 
LARRY NAPP 
JOHN STEVENS 
BILL GRIEVE 
ED HURLEY 

ED HURLEY 
CHARLIE BERRY 
JOHN FLAHERTY 
BILL SUMMERS 
BILL SUMMERS 


NESTER CHYLAK 


ball itself. For years, the umpire 

has always been the man in the 
middle and, as long as baseball is 
played, he always will be. By the 
very nature of his job, the umpire 
has to be baseball’s classic scape- 
goat, blamed for everything that 
goes wrong, given credit for nothing 
that goes right. A ballplayer can be 
a hero one day and a bum the next. 
An umpire is never a hero, always a 
bum. The best he can hope for is to 
be left alone. He’d rather be ignored 
than kicked, and he considers him- 
self lucky if he gets through a ball 
game anonymously, calling no at- 
tention to himself at all. 

Ask the average fan, and he will 
tell you that all umpires are blind, 
biased, unfriendly and conceited. 
But although most fans have a 
strong opinion on umpires, very few 
are qualified to judge an umpire 
with any degree of accuracy. The 
only groups who see umpires for 
what they really are—as crafts- 
men and as human beings—are ball- 
players and _ baseball writers. 
Because of the nature of their asso- 


|] vamisset re is as old as base- 


Al Barlick, voted the best all-around 
umpire in the National League, is on top 
of this close pickoff play at second. 
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UP 
National Leaguer Larry Goetz (above) is shown in familiar 
act of ejecting another player. Goetz led the poll in ejec- 
tions and as best plate umpire. At right: Charlie Berry, 
voted “coolest” and “most cooperative,” lectures Al Lopez. 


ciation with umpires on the field, ballplayers are less 
likely than writers to be unbiased in their opinions of 
how the various umpires do their jobs. The writers 
watch the umpires at work every day throughout the 
season and are in a good position to spot their respec- 
tive strengths, weaknesses and characteristics. In a 
confidential survey, SPORT asked baseball writers 
from each major-league city to rate the umpires in 
both major leagues on 19 points. The writers’ consen- 
sus is‘shown in the chart that accompanies this article. 

In some categories, the opinion was nearly unani- 
mous; in others, there was a variety of umpires men- 
tioned. For example, the best umpire in each league 
was also voted the man who gave the clearest signals. 
In the National League, it was Al Barlick; in the Amer- 
ican, Bill Summers. As proof that the writers stifled 
their personal feelings in voting Barlick the best um- 
pire in his league, they also chose him—and by a wide 
margin, at that—the least cooperative. Barlick would 
win no prizes from the writers for personal popularity, 
but this was not a popularity poll. 

There was a close parallel between the two leagues 
in other respects. The cockiest umpire, the best at han- 
dling popoffs, and the man running the quickest game 
were parlay choices in each league. Jocko Conlan won 
these designations in the National; Bill Summers, who 
was voted No. 1 in five categories, took top honors in 
the American League. 

The men voted most cooperative with writers were 
also listed as the ones with the coolest tempers. In the 
National League, it was Babe Pinelli; in the American, 
it was Charlie Berry, who was also voted the most 
talkative American League umpire. 


Wide World 


Frank Dascoli of the National League shared a set of 
characteristics with Ed Hurley in the American League. 
Hurley led in four categories. He and Dascoli were 
named the worst at handling popoffs, the biggest TV 
hams and the possessors of the worst rabbit ears. Hur- 
ley and Larry Goetz were named the men most prone 
to throw players and managers out of ball games. But 
Goetz was a close second to Barlick as the best umpire 
in the National League, and he also was judged the best 
on balls and strikes. And one writer, while naming 
Dascoli the biggest TV ham, commented, ‘But he’s not 
as bad as he was,” while another, who also voted for 
Dascoli as the prize ham, noted, “But he’s bearing 
down.” 

Lon Warneke, the former Card and Cub pitcher, was 
voted poorest at calling close plays on the bases in the 
National League, while Bill Grieve was most often 
picked as the AL’s poorest in this department. Warneke 
scored a dubious grand slam among the writers, since 
he was also named the poorest at calling balls and 
strikes. The “honors” in that respect went to Larry 
Napp in the American League. Hank Soar was voted 
the best umpire on balls and strikes in the American 
League, and Johnny Stevens, according to the writers’ 
poll, is the best American League umpire at calling 
close plays on the bases. The best base umpire in the 
National League, on the basis of the voting, is Augie 
Donatelli. 

The widest divergence of opinion came in trying to 
determine the least talkative umpire in the two major 
leagues. Umpires are not normally a garrulous breed 
but some of them like to chat with players on the bases. 
They have tough jobs to handle, and, once they’re 
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through on the field, they are inclined to keep to them- 
selves. Seven different umpires got votes for being the 
least talkative in the National League, but the winner 
was Bill Engeln. Five umpires were named in the 
American League, with the youthful Red Flaherty 
named the quietest. 

Jocko Conlan, a little pepperpot, was named the most 
talkative of the National League umpires. Ed Rommel 
was chosen the least cooperative with writers in the 
American League, although in justice to Rommel, it 
should be noted that he had only one more vote than 
either Hurley or Bill McKinley. Several writers, inci- 
dentally, passed that one, with the comment, “‘They’re 
all cooperative.” 

The two best young prospects in the two leagues are 
Stan Landes of the National and Nester Chylak of the 
American. Both of these newcomers won by very wide 
margins and Landes also got a few scattered votes on 
other favorable designations. 

There were several interesting side comments in 
connection with the poll. One writer, who voted exclu- 
sively in the American League, since he rarely has the 
opportunity to watch National League umpires in op- 
eration, said that there were only four good umpires in 
his league. He named Summers, who got his vote as the 
best, McKinley, Chylak and Ed Runge, who is only in 
his second year in the majors. 

Another writer chose Berry as the most careless and 
said that Rommel was most inclined to be influenced by 
the crowd in calling plays. He added that Flaherty, 
Soar and Napp have not improved with the years. 
Needless to say, he was not one of the men who voted 
Soar the best umpire on balls and strikes. Still another 
writer listed Rommel as the “most bored with his job.” 

Chylak, the youngster voted best of the American 
League’s young umpires, is highly respected by the 
ballplayers, as illustrated by an incident in Boston 
early this season. The Red Sox were playing the 
Yankees at Fenway Park when, with a man on first 
base, a ground ball was hit behind second. Billy Good- 
man, the Red Sox second-baseman, moved over to get 
it just as Chylak, who was umpiring at second, shifted 
in order to be on top of the play. The two collided, and 
the ball went through for a base hit. “If it had been 
anyone else, we might have squawked,” one of the Red 
Sox players said later, “but this kid’s always hustling. 
You can never blame a guy for hustling too much.” 

The best gauge of how the umpires rate with their 
bosses is the number of World Series and All-Star 
games in which they have worked. Summers, picked by 
the writers as the best umpire in the American League, 
has been in more World Series than any other active 
umpire in either league. He has taken part in five. He 
and Rommel have umpired in five different All-Star 
games. Barlick, named by the writers as the best of 
the National League umpires, has been in four World 
Series, more than any other National League umpire 
except Pinelli, who has worked in five. Pinelli was 
third, behind Barlick and Goetz, in the writers’ poll 
for the best umpire in the National League. 


Veteran Bill Summers, American League umpire since 1933, 
won near-unanimous praise for the way he handles his job. 
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TEN WAYS FOR THE DUFFER 
TO SAVE STROKES 


Take these sensible hints from a veteran pro and you'll add enjoyment to 
your weekend golf game and cut down on those common errors. Low han- 


dicap players, too, will find some easy-to-follow tips on stroke economy here 


By JIMMY THOMSON 


When blasting out of a sandtrap, Thomson advises, use a wedge and be sure to take sand before making contact with the ball. 
The less sand you take, the farther the ball will travel; conversely, when hitting for shorter distances, take more sand. 
a, a 
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or are hitting in the respectable 80’s, 

your weekend golf date is just as 
important to you as the U. S. Open is to 
a professional golfer. No matter what 
you shoot, you’ve probably made de- 
termined efforts to whittle off strokes 
and found the job a frustrating one. 
While I can’t show you how to score in 
the class of a Hogan or a Snead or a 
Littler, I can help you shave strokes 
from your own game, even if your four- 
some gets together just once a week. 

Don’t think, because I’m a pro golfer, 
that I’m trying to sell you a bill of goods 
when I start out by saying there is no 
short cut to par golf. Nobody has yet 
come up with a satisfactory substitute 
for solid instruction and plenty of prac- 
tice. But I do have some suggestions on 
what I call the mental side of golf which 
I think can help make a difference in 
your game. Primarily, I’m offering these 
tips to the occasional golfer, the fellow 
who seldom, if ever, has time to prac- 
tice, but, because he loves the game, 
plays a round of golf whenever he can. 
Here, in brief, are the tips; I will discuss 
them in detail later: 

1. Blueprint your game. 

2. Don’t try to kill the ball. 

3. Stop hurrying your shots. 

4. Never underclub yourself. 

5. Don’t elevate your close pitch shots 
any more than necessary. 

6. Avoid the difficult clubs like the 
driver and No. 2 iron. 

7. Aim those long putts for an vmag- 
inary circle around the pin instead of 
trying to hole out. 

8. Put a wedge in your bag and keep 
a weighted practice club in your closet. 

9. Close your stance to prevent a 
slice. 

10. Open your stance to avoid hooking. 

Now for the details: 

1. Blueprint your game. I consider 
this one of the most important of all the 
mental stroke-savers for the occasional 
golfer. Avoid those pro-type gambles 
and hit the shot you (——> To PAGE 90) 


Wer erent you're a steady 120 hacker 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


Occasional golfers shouldn’t try to sink 
long putts, says Thomson, but should aim 
for imaginary ten-foot circle around pin. 
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Common fault when driving is moying the head. In 1, 2 and 3 above, notice 
how Thomson’s head stays in fixed position, how chin meets right shoulder. 


YOUR BIG-LEAGUE SCRAPBOOK 


THE KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 


EDITORS’ NOTE: These players may have felt un- 


wanted in 1954, but they've found a happy new home and a 
loyal following in Kansas City this year. SPORT is pleased 
to add them fo ifs series of photo albums on the major- 


league ball clubs. Next month: The Milwaukee Braves. 


Photos by Ozzie Sweet 
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ENOS SLAUGHTER, outfielder. 39. PETE SUDER, second-baseman. 38. 6-0, 182. ALEX KELLNER, pitcher. 30. 6-0. 
5-9, 190. Now lives in Belleville, Still makes his home in his native Aliquippa, 205. Tucson, Arizona. Has 68-89 
lil, A member of St. Louis Gas Pa. In his 13th season with the Athletics, won-lost mark since 1949. An out- 
House gang for 16 years, one of with whom he has also served in utility doorsman, he spends his winters 
baseball’s hardest competitors. A roles. Married, he’s the father of two sons, hunting and fishing. Brings moun- 
lifetime BA of .304. Loves to hunt. ages 16 and 11. Enjoys taking long hikes. tain lions back alive for reward. 
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BILL RENNA, outfielder. 28. 6-2, 
220. A home-owner in San Jose, 
Cal. In third big-league season, 
batted .232 in °54. Starred in foot- 
ball at Santa Clara University. Has 
gone into candy-making business. 


ARNOLD PORTOCARRERO, pitch- 
er. 24. 6-3, 195. Bethpage, N. Y. 
He won 9, lost 18 in rookie season 
with the A’s. In high school he was 
a letter-winner in basketball, foot- 
ball and baseball, Arnie’s single. 
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GUS ZERNIAL, outfielder. 32. 6-3, 210. Lives 
in Inglewood, Calif. Has hit 152 homers in 
six years in majors. At Beaumont (Texas) 
High, he was a three-sport athlete in baseball, 
basketball and track. A motor analyst, he’s in 
business on West Coast with his father-in-law. 


BOBBY SHANTZ, pitcher. 29. 5-7, 165. Lives 
in Lincoln, Neb. A 24-7 winner in 1952 when 
he was American League’s MVP. (62-48 life- 
time.) Visits the movies often, is happiest 
when it’s a double-feature, both westerns. Also 
enjoys listening to western music on the radio. 


JOE ASTROTH, catcher. 32. 5-10, 
187. Lives in Chalfont, Pa. Now 
in sixth year with A’s, .256 lifetime. 
Played varsity fullback and baseball 
at U. of Illinois. An occasional 
golfer, he hits in the 80s, Married, 


JIM FINIGAN, third-baseman. 26. 
5-10, 175. Still lives in birthplace 
of Quincy, Ill. Was runner-up for 
rookie-of-the-year honors in 1954, 
when he was club’s only .300 hitter. 
Prize catch from Yankee system. 
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LOU BOUDREAU, manager. 38. 5-11, 188. Lives with his wife, three children in Harvey, Ill. A basketball star when he attended 
the U. of Illinois. Managed Indians for nine seasons, Red Sox three, was all-time star shortstop. Is experimenter, original strategist. 
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BILL WILSON, outfielder. 26. 6-3, 
200. Lives in Long Beach, Calif., 
where he works for an oil firm in 
off-season. Im second season in 
majors. His favorite relaxation is 
listening to good Dixieland music. 


WILMER SHANTZ, catcher. 28. 6-1, 
179. Philadelphia, Pa. Like his 
brother, is a fine swimmer who also 
gets in an occasional round of golf, 
goes fishing. Played winter ball in 
past seasons. Now in his second year. 
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JOE DE MAESTRI, shortstop. 26. 6-0, 174. 
San Anselmo, Calif. In fifth year in AL, third 
with A’s, with lifetime mark of .236. Played 
high school basketball. Married, the father of 
two children. Joe enjoys hunting, fishing dur- 
ing off-season. Added weight to raise his BA. 


VIC POWER, first-baseman. 24. 6-0, 190. 
From San Juan, Puerto Rico. Batted .255 in 
first season with the A’s last year. An adapt- 
able player, he’s been used at every infield po- 
sition as well as in the outfield. Prefers first 
base. Enjoys listening to “all kinds of music.” 


ELMER VALO, outfielder. 34. 5-10, 
189, Home is in Palmerton, Pa. 
Oldest of the A’s in point of service, 
he’s been in over 1,240 games since 
1940. .280 lifetime. Officiates bas- 
ketball games, takes home movies. 


MARION FRICANO, pitcher. 25. 
6-0, 175. N. Collins, N. Y. Working 
on a master’s degree in Phys. Ed. 
at the U. of Buffalo, does sub teach- 
ing during off-season. Likes to golf 
occasionally, attend soccer games. 
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Kealine Can Be King 
im Detroit 


The young Tiger has the Motor City roaring 
with excitement. He can do everything— 
hit, field, run, throw, and especially win ball 


games. Just wait until he gets experience! 


By Tommy Devine 


Explanations for Al’s power hitting this year usually are: 
(1) the 22 pounds he gained over the winter, and (2) the 
rapid maturing of the bonus baby. He was married last 
October to his Baltimore high school sweetheart (at right). 


of the Detroit Tigers, pushed back the swivel chair 

behind his desk in the administrative offices at 
Briggs Stadium. ‘‘Let me get a file for a minute and I 
can easily point out for you what a risky occupation it 
is to judge young baseball talent. Yet, the failure or 
success of a multi-million-dollar operation hinges on 
how well you evaluate the information on index cards 
like these.” Shuffling a handful of cards, McHale pulled 
out one and read from it: “It is very doubtful if he will 
hit major-league pitching well enough to make the 
grade as an outfielder. I recommend that we look at 
him as a shortstop or a second-baseman, as he has ex- 
cellent tools for an infielder.” ‘ 

McHale paused and laughed. “There are times in 
baseball when it is a real pleasure to be wrong. This is 
my final report on Al Kaline.” 

The report in question was made in early June, 1953, 
when Kaline, an 18-year-old graduate of Baltimore’s 
Southern high school, was joining the Tigers as a bonus 


Aiea McHALE, the personable young farm director 
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If manager Bucky Harris (left) is going to produce a winner at Detroit, much of the impetus will have to come from Kaline. 


player. The same youngster got off to a hot start in the 
1955 American League race and is now rated among the 
finest outfielders to come to the majors in the past 
decade. 

Kaline’s meteoric jump from high school to the big 
leagues is an amazing story of how fortuitous circum- 
stances and many hands combine in the creation of a 
star. In June, 1953, the Tigers were languishing deep in 
the second division. Detroit’s management was in dis- 
favor with the fans and was being blasted for being far 
too conservative and for standing pat too long. “It was 
a rough time for us,’’ McHale recalls. ‘““‘We felt we had 
to do something on the spectacular side to prove to our 
fans that we were hustling and trying hard to correct a 
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bad situation. They had a right to expect more from us.’ 

The first move in that direction was to sign a young 
southpaw pitcher, Bob Miller of Berwyn, Ill, for a 
$60,000 bonus. Two days later the Tigers announced 
the acquisition of another bonus performer, the tall 
Kaline. : 

Desperation dictated the moves, for until then the 
Detroit club had been solidly opposed to bonus ar- 
rangements. The feeling was that the stipulation that 
bonus babies had to remain in the majors for two years 
was an almost insurmountable hurdle to their natural 
development. But the Detroit farm system wasn’t pro- 
ducing and the public was yelling for new faces. It was 
under those circumstances that (——> TO PAGE 60) 
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READY 
ON THE FIRING LINE! 


Once strictly a masculine sport, target shooting is now fun for the whole family. 


You don’t have to be loaded with equipment or money to join a shooting club 


By PAUL KUHN 
Photos by Ozzie Sweet 


The .30 cal. M1 Army rifle, once scorned by target shooters as an inaccurate machine-made gun, is now a popular standby. 


7% Hf 
f Ly 


Shooters take turns working the pits on the 200-yard range at Blue Trail, sliding down targets for marking and pasting with con- 
trasting discs. They spot each shot with a long pole to show shooter how he is doing. A wave of the red flag from the pit 
is called Maggie’s Drawers, means a complete miss. Bull’s-eye is worth five points. Scores are phoned back to firing line. 


clubs were once exclusively for men. But women 

have changed their attitude about firearms and men 
have changed their attitude about permitting women 
to shoot with them. As a result, shooting clubs and the 
indoor and outdoor ranges they use have a real family 
look these days. 

The simple objective of the clubs is to furnish safe, 
enjoyable shooting of various firearms and by far the 
most popular use of them is target shooting. This is 
the easiest and safest way to get acquainted with guns. 
Father, Mother and Junior may not be able to go 
hunting together but it’s relatively easy for them to 


\etne used to be a man’s game and shooting 


This is a 50-yard target as shooter sees it through a 15-power 
Lyman scope sight. Crosswire is lined on 10-ring of target. 
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Target shooting has become a family sport, especially on weekends. Most clubs have immense barbecue pits, dining areas to help 
families make a picnic of the rifle outing. Above, Charles Lyman III coaches his sons, Wallace and Charles IV, at the 50-yard 
range. The boys are firing cut-down Winchester .22 rifles. 


Priscilla Haige, first junior girl to 
score 198 out of 200 at 50 feet in 
match competition, shows the correct 
form for the four match positions: 
standing, sitting, kneeling and prone. 


Youngsters learn the sport quickly, are well-trained in safe firing. 


join a club and get all the target shooting they want. 

Shooting clubs spring up everywhere. They are by 
no means peculiar to towns and suburbs but are found 
in the cities, far from the convenience of outdoor 
ranges. And, unlike many clubs whose aims are mostly 
social, they don’t require a fancy tradition or a well- 
heeled founding father. Clubs get started by people 
who are drawn together by their interest in competitive 
shooting with the rifle and/or handgun. As member- 
ship grows, there are more willing hands for range 
and clubhouse construction and for management. An 
operating club usually affiliates (——}) TO PAGE 63) 


The indoor range of Middlefield Rifle Club is busy four or five days a week, with supervised youngsters firing in afternoons, 
parents in evenings. League matches (of six or more teams) are keenly contested, Shooters fire through individual ports, from 
and crank their targets to and from the firing point. Targets are carefully scored with precision plug gauges. 
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The Singles Hitter of the Giants 


Don Mueller doesn’t do it with magic. He gets all those singles with an eye 


trained by his dad, who taught him to hit sawed-off corncobs with a broomstick . 


By Frank Graham 


the Magician.” Others say that he hits by radar. To 
old-timers, he is the latter-day Willie Keeler, fa- 
mous for, among other things, his own description of 
his success with a stick in his hands: “I hit ’em where 
they ain’t.” 

Pitchers, naturally, do not like to see Don at the 
plate. Pitch high and outside to him, they say, and he 
hits to left or left-center. Pitch him low and outside and 
he hits down the third-base line. Pitch him high and 
inside and he’ll rattle a double off the right-field wall; 
pitch him low and inside and he’ll whistle the ball to 
right, right-center or center. He is a throwback to the 
vanished breed of choke-hitters, gripping the bat with 
his hands close togéther, the right, or lower hand, from 
four to six inches from the end of the handle. It is a 
style of hitting that went out of fashion when the live- 
ly ball came in 35 years ago. 

“T knew when I started,” he says, “it was the only 
way I could hit. Even with the lively ball, I didn’t have 
the power to hit for distance consistently, and I figured 
if I was ever going to get to the big leagues, I’d have to 
go for singles and doubles.” 


ea of the ballplayers call Don Mueller “Mandrake 


Only once did he apply himself to the attempt to be- 
come a blockbuster. The result was unhappy: In 1950, 
his first full season with the Giants, he batted .291 and 
made 153 hits, but only seven were home runs and 
when he said he deserved a more substantial pay hike 
than the club offered him for 1951, he was told: “The 
big money goes to the home-run hitters. They’re the 
ones the fans want to see. Hit more home runs and 
you’ll be worth what you’re asking.” 

So, in 1951, he gripped his bat at the end of the han- 
dle, swung from the heels and hit 16 home runs—but 
his average dropped to .277 as he made fewer hits and 
drove in fewer runs. That winter he was told: “You 
didn’t have a very good year. Sure, you more than dou- 
bled your home-run output, but you didn’t get on base 
as often as you should have.” 

_. Now thoroughly confused, Don was neither a slugger 
nor a place-hitter in 1952 and, in the confusion, he was 
disappointing, except in his batting average, where he 
made a gain of only four points. That cured him. He 
has been back in the Willie Keeler school ever since. 
In 1953, he hit .333 and was a strong contender for the 
batting championship. Last year, (——> TO PAGE 75) 


Nicknamed “Mandrake the Magician,” Mueller once swung for homers, now is satisfied with piling up singles. He hit 164 last year. 
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THOSE WONDERFUL 
CAPITAL MERMAIDS 


Keep an eye on the girls from the 
Walter Reed Swim Club when they go after 


new titles in next month’s AAU meet 


Indoor, outdoor titlist Shelley Mann is eyeing Olympic berth, » 


Most of Walter Reed’s champion-studded team are 
still in their teens: Dougie Gray, in photo above, 
is 15; at right, Susan Hills, is 16, Amy Adams, 
14, Shelley Mann, 17, and Martha Wilkinson, 17. 
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THOSE WONDERFUL CAPITAL MERMAIDS 


(Continued) 


NLIKE their sisters in other sports who take years to develop 
into champions in golf or tennis or track, girl swimmers reach 
championship status even before they come of voting age. Ann 

Curtis was only 16 when she won the first of her 20-odd swimming 
titles; Katherine Rawls-and Gloria Callen are two other aquatic 
queens who were winning national competitions in their mid-teens. 
Perhaps the youngest titleholders in swimming today are the won- 
derfully talented girls from the Walter Reed Swim Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C., who will be defending four individual titles and one 
team championship in the women’s national AAU outdoor meet in 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 12-14. Shelley Mann, a long-legged 
honey-blonde, who first climbed into the headlines with her triple 
victory in the 1954 indoors and scored another triple in April in this 
year’s indoors, is a 17-year-old from Washington Lee High School 


Young coach Stan Tinkham and his girls (left) have won two indoor 
and one outdoor AAU team titles. Below, he strides along edge of pool with 
stopwatch as the girls go through a tongh exercise to improve their strokes 


in Arlington, Va. Shelley will probably attempt to repeat her out- 
door victories in the 100-meter backstroke and 100-meter butterfly. 
But she passed up defense of two of her ’54 titles in this year’s 
indoor meet, saying, “I like to switch events around and enter those 
I feel I’m ready for when the meet comes up.” Walter Reed’s other 
youthful defending champs are Mary Jane Sears, 15, who won the 
200-meter breaststroke at Indianapolis last summer and Marie 
Gillett, 17, the 400-meter individual medley titleholder. They can 
expect as much opposition from their own teammates (Army Lt. 
Betty Mullen, 23, the new indoor butterfly champ, Wanda Werner, 
14, winner of the 200-meter freestyle in the recent Pan-American 
Games; and Dougie Gray, 15) as from anyone else. Walter Reed’s 
coach, Stan Tinkham, who until last month was an Army Pfc., is no 
graybeard. He’s 23, a former varsity swimmer at the University of 
North Carolina. At the twice-daily practice sessions, he puts the 
girls through a long grind of calisthenics, holds weekly time trials, 
makes them take frequent wind sprints but seldom hears a complaint. 
“Yq rather coach the girls,” he says. “They’re great competitors.” 


PHOTOS BY JERRY DANTZIC 


Star of the Reed team, Shelley Mann (left) walks to practice with teammate Dougie Gray, 
a quickly developing freestyler. Shelley goes to high school, lives in nearby Arlington, Va. 


Moments of relaxation are rare in the daily 
one-and-a-quarter-hour workouts. Tinkham 
emphasizes competition in practice stunts. 
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Sammy, underneath Billy Hitchcock here, got 
the worst of it in a fight he started when 
Hitchcock laughed at him for getting ejected. 


Sammy White is full of fight, humor and 
enough drive and talent to put himself 


up asa catching rival of the great Berra 


By Jack Newcombe 


the majors, Sammy White started two real 

fist-throwing, shin-kicking fights and once 
challenged a whole dugout-full of ballplayers, 
there were those who doubted he would ever 
live long enough to be where he is today—the 
best catcher this side of Yogi Berra in the Amer- 
ican League. It is a tribute to Sammy’s intelli- 
gence and his rapid growth as a major-league 
receiver, rather than to his pugilistic ability, 
that he survived these early skirmishes and has 
gained the begrudging admiration and respect 
of enemies and neutrals alike. 

Not that Sammy has given up on any of the 
beliefs or ideals for which he risked his rookie 
chin three seasons ago. He still is a vigilant pro- 
tector and defender of (1) his pitcher, (2) home 
plate and (3) his pride—all of which he has 
fought for with his bare fists—but he has re- 
cently discovered more subtle and effective 
methods of defending them. And after watching 
him give the Boston Red Sox the smart and 


Wie: within his first season and a half in 


At U. of Washington, he was best in basketball. 


aggressive catching they have long been with- 
out, the rest of the American League has con- 
~ceded that White is a major factor to worry 
about, whereas he originally appeared to have 


. more bluster than talent. 


Sammy, now a tall, 27-year-old athlete with 
the antelope grace and quick hand movements 
of a slick basketball star, which he was at the 
University of Washington, admits he made more 
noise than anything else in his (——> TO PAGE 77) 


Red Sox pitchers swear by White. He always protects them, never hesitates to call for a tough pitch in a tight spot. 
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the double life of 
PAUL RICHARDS 


Modern baseball’s elaborate chain-of-command set-up may have been dealt 


a body blow when the man from Waxahachie became both manager and 


general manager of the Baltimore Orioles. Can one man run the works? 


HEN Paul Richards 

signed a_ three- 

year contract as 
general manager and 
field manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles, it 
marked a decided re- 
versal in the relation- 
ship between the executive suite and 
the dugout. Ever since the late Ed 
Barrow became master of the Yan- 
kees, the trend has been not toward 
expanding the horizons of the man- 
ager but toward limiting them, to- 
ward relegating him to little more 
than the-tactical arm of the organi- 
zation—a sort of glorified buck ser- 
geant. 

Casey Stengel, who has been 
known to complain that he was told 
about a deal after it was made, is 
quite obviously that. He is a superb 
tactician, but, as some of his detrac- 
tors have been heard to mutter, it is 
not hard to be a tactician when you 
have the likes of Mickey Mantle, 
Whitey Ford, Hank Bauer, Yogi 
Berra, Bob Turley, Gil McDougald 
and Elston Howard to play with. 
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By Ed Linn 


Walter Alston, Fred Haney, Marty 
Marion, Mayo Smith and Pinky Hig- 
gins quite obviously fall into the same 
pattern; so, to a greater or lesser 
degree, does every other manager 
in the majors. Except Paul Richards. 

It is no great secret that Clarence 
W. Miles the boss of the Orioles, 
agreed to give Richards the job as 
general manager only because he 
wanted him as manager. That makes 
the job of manager—in the eyes of 
the Baltimore organization, at least 
—more important than the job of 
general manager. Which job is more 
desirable, though? Well, if a man- 
ager loses—no matter how brilliant- 
ly—he’s out of a job. The general 
manager? He’s the guy who fires the 
manager! 

Look at it another way. If we as- 
sume that the 16 major-league man- 
agers are the top baseball men in the 
country—hardly an unwarranted 
assumption—then why couldn’t they 
all handle both jobs? And since it 
is acknowledged that managing a 
ball club is a full-time job—and a 
tough one—what does that make the 


Color by Ozzie Sweet 


job of general manager? If Richards 
gets the frail-winged Orioles off the 
ground, there may be some uneasy 
shiftings in the front-office swivel 
chairs. You think men like Leo Du- 
rocher, Eddie Stanky, Charlie Dres- 
sen, Lou Boudreau, Bucky Harris, 
Casey Stengel and Birdie Tebbetts 
wouldn’t like a greater voice in per- 
sonnel matters? 

It is impossible, let it be under- 
stood, to get Richards to make any 
such evaluation. He does not allow 
himself generalizations and he does 
not believe in making categorical 
statements. (In between those two 
horns there is not much bull.) “But,” 
you say, trying to press it. “Theoret~ 
ically, isn’t it true that the big- 
league managers are the best base- 
ball men in the country?” 

But Richards, pausing to choose 
his words carefully, as he always 
does when he’s talking baseball, 
says: “There is no such thing as 
‘theoretically.’ There are only spe- 
cific men and specific situations. I'd 
have to know. each of them much 
better than I do before I could make 
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any sort of sensible judgment.” 

His baseball strategy does not dif- 
fer too greatly from his speech. Al- 
though it is imaginative and even 
sometimes seems reckless, it is al- 
ways carefully reasoned. His reputa- 
tion for unorthodoxy comes from 
such widely publicized minor- 
league gambits as walking the pitch- 
er to get to Sam Jethroe whenever a 
two-out, nobody-on situation pre- 
sented itself; in the majors, he got a 
ton of publicity by keeping a right- 
handed pitcher in the game by plac- 
ing him at third-base, while he 
brought in a lefthander to pitch to 
one lefthanded batter. 

More generally, his reputation 
came from his success in keeping 
the White Sox in contention long 
after their time by running them as 
no team has run since the advent of 
the lively ball and the big inning. 
As we have indicated, however, 
Richards does not run his men just 
for the sake of seeing them run. 
There is no stratagem, no tactic that, 
in his own book, is not solid. And, as 
far as Paul Richards is concerned, 
his own percentages are the only 
ones that count. “I don’t think there 
is any such thing as The Book,’ he 
says. “Every manager has to write 
his own book.” (Obviously, that is 
true. If it weren’t, if there were only 
one right way to meet a situation, 
then an owner could save a fat sal- 
ary by installing an IBM machine 
next to the water cooler.) 

The Jethroe strategy came to him 
one day in Buffalo when the Mont- 
real pitcher was batting in the 
eighth inning of a tie game. I hope 
this guy gets on, Richards thought 
to himself, so Jethroe won’t get to 
lead off the ninth. Having thought 
that, he then thought: Well, a7AD 
want him on base, why not just put 
him there? 

He explains the percentage this 
way: “From past experience it 
seemed that when Jethroe got on as 
leadoff. man, he’d score about 99 
times out of 100, But with the pitch- 
er on first, and two outs, he almost 
had to hit a home run, in the small 
Buffalo park, to get a run in, Even 
if he hit what might normally be a 
triple for him, it would be doubtful 
if the pitcher could get around. I 
tried it four times, I think, and one 
of those times Jethroe did hit a home 
tun. There were few tributes to my 
genius that day.” 

The one-batter pitcher shuffle was 
also a tactic he had tried in the 
minors, Most of the time it worked, 
although once, at Buffalo, he moved 
Bob Hooper to first base to bring in a 
lefthander, and when Hooper re- 
turned to the mound he was racked 
for three straight doubles. This type 
of maneuvering had been in the 
minors before and it is, of course, 
done on the sandlots every day. The 


point is, that until Richards, it wasn’t 
being done in the majors. 

At Fenway Park, early in 1951, 
the White Sox were leading the Red 
Sox, 7-6, with Ted Williams sched- 
uled to lead off in the ninth. Richards 
wanted to bring in his good left- 
hander, Billy Pierce, to keep Wil- 
liams off the bases, but—with Fen- 
way’s left-field fence breathing 
down on the pitcher—he also wanted 
to keep Harry Dorish, a righthand- 
er with a sinking fast ball, in there 
to face Boston’s string of right- 
handed power-hitters. The risk of 
putting Dorish on third was slight, 
since Williams hadn't tried to hit 
there even when Lou Boudreau’s 
Indians had vacated the entire area, 
After Pierce pitched to Williams, 
Richards sent in the slick-fielding 
Floyd Baker, who frequently re- 
placed Minoso at third in the late 
innings anyway, After Pierce got 
Williams on a pop-up, the Red Sox 
tied the game off Dorish. Chicago 
finally won it in the 11th. 

Richards denies that this was any- 
thing more than percentage base- 
ball; he insists that he wants no 
part of bizarre tactics. What is the 
percentage in having players spend 
hours practicing once-in-a-lifetime 
plays, he asks, when the same time 
could be put to use working on the 
fundamentals that win games day in 
and day out? 

It has generally been assumed that 
when he was managing Chicago, 
Richards used a running game as 
an evening-up tactic against the 
stronger teams like the Yankees and 
Indians. Richards says that isn’t pre- 
cisely true, either. “You don’t run 
against a team, you run against a 
pitcher. Unfortunately, the easiest 
pitchers to run against are usually 
found on second-division teams. Be- 
sides, you usually don’t run until you 
get a lead, and it is obviously easier 
to get a lead against a poor team 
than against a good one.” 

That doesn’t mean Richards will 
never run when he’s behind, how- 
ever. Against the Yanks early this 
season, he got a run by pulling a 
double steal in the fourth inning 
when he was four runs behind and 
had weak-hitting Willie Miranda at 
bat. That early in the game, he felt, 
it was worth risking the out to be 
three runs behind instead of four, 
“In fact, if we were only one run 
behind, the play probably would 
have been much harder to pull off, 
because Berra might not have 
thrown to second. As it was, if he 
had whipped the ball back to the 
pitcher, the man coming in would 
have been dead and everybody 
would have said, ‘That Richards is 
crazy risking the out for one run 
when he needs four!’ ’’ He paused for 
a long moment to think it over, then 
said: ‘‘When you try things like that 


—things that are usually called 
crazy—you have to be prepared to 
have them backfire.’’ There was an- 
other pause, then a _ thin-lipped 
smile. “Sometimes I think the only 
possible preparation is a three-year 
contract.” 

When he is asked whether he real- 
ly thinks the average sportswriter 
is qualified to second-guess a major- 
league manager, he gives it careful 
thought, then shows a nicety of 
language and thought by answering: 
“T would say that they are qualified 
but not always justified. They would 
be justified only after they came to 
the manager to find out what he had 
in mind in doing whatever it was 
that didn’t work . .. I have ob- 
served that I have never been sec- 
ond-guessed on anything that did 
work.” 

In addition to his running teams, 
Richards is most renowned for his 
ability to squeeze a few extra drops 
out of his pitching staff. Saul Rog- 
ovin, the ERA leader in 1951, has 
been able to win for nobody but 
Richards, either in the minors or the 
majors, Virgil Trucks came off a 5-19 
season to win 20 and then 19 games 
for him. Sandy Consuegra, picked up 
on waivers the second time around 
(at one point, every club in both 
leagues had waived on him), led the 
American League in percentage last 
season with a 16-3 record. 

Like Joe McCarthy, Richards does 
not believe in the four-starter rota- 
tion system. Pitchers, no less than 
batters, tend to have hot and cold 
streaks, so over the season most 
pitchers’ records tend to even up, 
For obvious reasons, Paul would 
much rather have three 14-5 pitch- 
ers than a pair of 20-15 pitchers. “A 
pitcher makes his own rotation,” 
Richards says. “You work him the 
way he works the best. That’s just 
common sense.” To Richards, com- 
mon sense tells him to spot them. 
There are pitchers who beat some 
clubs and can’t beat others; there 
are some who work best in certain 
parks; there are even some who 
work better in the cool weather of 
spring and fall than in the hot sum- 
mer months. He had such a pitcher 
with the White Sox—Joe Dobson— 
and when an unseasonably cool day 
popped up in July, Richards would 
change his pitching plans and use 
him. There are pitchers who—for 
obvious reasons—are most effective 
pitching at night, and others who— 
for less obvious reasons—are most 
effective pitching a day game follow- 
ing a night game. “The day after a 
night game, a player feels heavy and 
logy. As a rule, very few runs are 
scored. Since there does not figure 
to be much hitting, the situation 
obviously calls for a control pitcher, 
a pitcher who isn’t going to put many 
men on base.” 
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Beyond all that under today’s con- 
ditions a pitcher needs more than 
three days rest. Today’s pitcher has 
to contend with the encroaching 
fences, the lively ball, the diminish- 
ing strike zone and the upset routine 
caused by the necessity of making 
personal appearances for the pub- 
licity department and, worst of all, 
night ball. “If a pitcher works a 
night game on Friday and a day 
game on Tuesday, he hasn’t had 
three days rest, he’s only had two- 
and~-a-half. More than that, a pitch- 
er stiffens up much worse after 
working through a cool night than 
he does after a sunny afternoon. It 
takes him much longer to recover.” 

Richards had the reputation of be- 
ing a good hand with pitchers even 
when he was in the minors, and it 
was in the minors that he spent the 
greater part of his playing career 
and nine long years as a manager. 
His playing career was undisting- 
uished. When he first became a man- 
ager, with Atlanta in 1938, he had 
12 years of baseball behind him and 
could show only 188 games of major- 
league baseball and a batting aver- 
age of .218. Four years of wartime 
baseball later nudged that average 
up to a not very distinguished .227. 

Paul Rapier Richards was born 
in the small town of Waxahachie, 
Texas, on November 21, 1908. (Rap- 
ier is a family name, and the most 
beautifully deseriptive middle name 
to decorate baseball since the retire- 
ment of Paul Glee Waner.) His first 
national recognition came not in the 
box-score, but in Ripley’s Believe It 
Or Not. Believe it or not, Paul once 


pitched his high school team to vic- 
tory in both ends of a doubleheader 
by pitching the first game right- 
handed and the second lefthanded. 
He had started throwing both ways 
at the age of seven, after he had 
overheard a family friend arguing 
with his school-teacher father that 
such a thing was impossible. 

Paul was the town’s athletic prod- 
igy, so much so that when he was 
still in the eighth grade the high 
school pressed him into service to 
play third®base during the state 
championship tournament. Waxa- 
hachie High lost out that year, but 
the next three years, with Paul play- 
ing third, short and pitching, it 
won 65 consecutive games, including 
three state championships. In addi- 
tion to Richards, five other players 
who took part in that streak eventu- 
ally made it to the majors: pitchers 
Belve Bean and Archie Wise, first- 
baseman Art (The Great) Shires, 
infielder Jimmy Adair and outfielder 
Gene Moore. Since Wise and Adair 
hardly hung around long enough to 
put sugar in that cup of coffee, Rich- 
ards—with typical respect for the 
facts—says: “I wouldn’t quite say 
that six of us became big-leaguers. 
I’d say that six of us eventually ap- 
peared in big-league box-scores.” 

Paul himself could hardly have 
displayed a rapier-like mind in his 
youth, since he was known around 
town as ‘Sleepy,’ a nickname that 
was hung on him after he once fell 
asleep in his English class. 

While Paul was still a junior, Nap 
Rucker, scouting for the Dodgers, 
offered him a $1,000 bonus to sign 


with the Brooklyn organization. He 
had never wanted to be anything 
but a ballplayer, so he didn’t see 
what good it would do him to wait 
around another year to pick up a 
diploma. Besides, $1,000 was a tre- 
mendous amount of money for a 
high-school kid in those pre-bonus 
days of 1926. 

A little frightened at the prospect 
of facing Wilbert Robinson, whom 
he had heard was a tough, crusty 
old manager, the kid from Waxa- 
hachie went up to Ebbets Field. Like 
many another rookie, he found that 
Uncle Robbie, underneath the crust, 
was a kind, soft-hearted man with a 
special weakness for young ballplay- 
ers. The original plan had been to 
keep Paul around Ebbets Field for 
the rest of the year, but he’d been 
there for only two weeks when Pitts- 
field, the Dodgers’ affiliate in the 
Eastern League, sent a desperate 
plea for infielders. To save an option, 
Uncle Robbie had Paul sign a 1927 
contract with the Dodgers, then sign 
another contract, for the 1926 season, 
with Pittsfield. Paul didn’t hang 
around there long enough to justify 
all that manipulation. In his fourth 
game, old Sleepy got picked off first 
base, brushed himself off, had him- 
self a good laugh, and went jogging 
over to his position at third. Since 
Pittsfield had just lost its 24th con- 
secutive game, the humor of the 
situation escaped manager Neil Ball. 
(A point of view manager Paul 
Richards can appreciate today.) Ball, 
however, had a curious way of ex- 
pressing his displeasure. Leaping in 
front of the dugout, he began to 


Catcher Richards played seven years in majors, first with Giants and A’s, then, after eight-year lapse, with wartime Tigers. 
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heave baseballs at his rookie third- 
baseman — presumably to see 
whether he was alert enough to 
duck. The rookie third-baseman was 
alert enough—and sore enough—to 
run back into the dugout and tell 
Ball what he thought of him. Ball 
wasn’t listening because he was too 
busy telling Richards what he 
thought of him. It ended with Rich- 
ards on the night train back to 
Brooklyn. 

Uncle Robbie thereupon sent him 
to Crisfield in the Eastern Shore 
League under the same type of 
cover-up. Crisfield finished next to 
last, but at the end of the season it 
was discovered that all the teams 
above them had been using more 
higher-classification players than 
the rule allowed. Their victories 
were all thrown out and Crisfield 
stood as a rather inglorious cham- 
pion. With the contracts being ex- 
amined that closely, Crisfield had 
to list Richards on its own reserve 
list, although it fully intended to 
“sell” him to Brooklyn in the spring. 

At the draft meeting, however, a 
representative of the St. Louis 
Browns stood up and announced: 
“We draft Player Paul Richards of 
Crisfield.” 

Uncle Robbie, his face flushed 
with innocent indignation, got to his 
feet and cried: ‘‘Oh, no, you don’t! 
I’ve got that boy covered up!” 

Commissioner Landis glared at 
Robbie, amidst the laughter, and an- 
nounced: ‘Player Paul Richards is 
drafted by the St. Louis Browns.” 

As a Brownie farmhand Paul 
showed promise of being a good 
long-ball hitter. Back at Crisfield 
the following year, he hit 24 home 
runs in 87 games and batted .322. 
The next year, with Muskogee in 
the Western Association, he hit 36 
home runs, knocked in 109 runs and 
batted .314. He was not only a third- 
baseman and a shortstop, but he 
still came in occasionally as an am- 
bidextrous relief pitcher. It had to 
happen, of course, and it did: In the 
ninth inning of a game against To- 
peka, a switch-hitter named Charlie 
Wilson was sent up to bat against 
him. When Wilson stepped in as a 
lefthander, Richards shifted his 
glove to his right hand and assumed 
the posture of a southpaw; when 
Wilson thereupon stepped across 
the plate and became a righthanded 
hitter, Richards shifted the glove 
to his left hand, shifted his feet on 
the rubber and became a right- 
handed pitcher. While the crowd 
roared and the umpire tried to think 
what in the world the rulebook said 
about a situation like this, Wilson 
and Richards skipped back and 
forth in their delicate little dance. 
Finally, Richards threw his glove 
aside, put both feet on the rubber 
and, holding both hands behind him, 


shouted: “OK, Charlie, choose your 
poison!” 

It wasn’t until 1930 that Paul be- 
came a catcher. The Dodgers had 
got him back the previous season 
by buying him for Macon, but as 
spring training was coming to an 
end, he hadn’t been able to break 
into the starting infield. With word 
being passed through the camp that 
one infielder was about to be sent 
to Jacksonville—a backward step he 
wasn’t eager to take—Richards went 
to Charlie Moore, the manager and 
lone catcher, and volunteered to 
become the spare catcher. Since it 
made Moore happy to assume that 
Richards had caught before Paul did 
not think it would be polite to dis- 
abuse him. He became a catcher, 
quite literally, overnight. Moore was 
injured in the opening game and 
Richards was thrown into the 
breach, He had, it seemed, a natural 
aptitude for the position. He had 
always had the essentials—a strong 
throwing arm and an even stronger 
inclination to question the judgment 
of the umpire. The rest of it he 
picked up, he says, by trial, error 
and observation. He gives himself 
the worst of it. When Moore even- 
tually learned that Paul’s previous 
catching experience had been nil, 
he shrugged and said: “Then the 
first time he ever went behind the 
plate he was a better catcher than-I 
ever was.” 

He was more than a good receiver; 
he was smart and he was alert. No 
one was more adept at picking off 
the hit-and-run. (“The only sign 
worth stealing,” he says.) His secret 
was that he didn’t try to steal the 
sign; he would catch the play by 
keeping an eye on the baserunner. 
Many players, he had discovered, 
had little unconscious movements 
that gave away the fact that they 
had just got the sign. Some would 
tug on their pants, some would steal 
a glance at second; a few walked 
back and kicked first base or 
grabbed a handful of dirt. Some im- 
mediately assumed an attitude of 
complete nonchalance and indiffer- 
ence. 

After .304 and .301 seasons at 
Macon and Hartford, Paul finally got 
to the Dodgers. Brooklyn, however, 
was overstocked with catchers, Un- 
able to break through Al Lopez, 
Clyde Sukeforth and Val Picinich, 
he was sold to Minneapolis in the 
American Association. When he hit 
.361 in 78 games, with 16 home runs 
and 69 runs-batted-in, the Giants 
bought him to back up Gus Man- 
cuso. 

Mancuso didn’t need much back- 
ing up. The Giants won the pennant, 
but Richards’ contribution was 
negligible, since Mancuso caught 
144 games. In two seasons, Richards 
had a total of only 162 at bats and 


hit under ,200, About the only mem- 
orable things that happened to him 
were catching Carl Hubbell and 
picking up his World Series check. 

In 1935, Connie Mack bought him 
for the A’s and Richards finally got 
his chance to be a_first-string 
major-league catcher, But he could 
only get his batting average up to 
-245, His chief claim to fame was 
that he was the only catcher in base- 
ball who could handle the Senators’ 
base-stealing wizard, George Wash- 
ington Case. Richards would glare 
down at Case, obviously challenging 
him to try to steal, and when Case 
went, he would almost invariably 
get thrown out. It was not until 
the end of the year that it occurred 
to George that Richards was only 
glaring at him when he had a pitcher 
with a quick motion on the mound, 

One fit of temper got Mr. Mack 
down on Paul. Late in a game 
against Detroit, Hank Greenberg, at- 
tempting to bunt Gehringer to 
second, ticked a pitch back into 
Richards’ mitt. When the umpire, 
hardly expecting to see Greenberg 
bunting, called it a ball, Richards 
blew his stack. Ball, glove and mask 
bounced off the ground while Paul 
screamed at the umpire and Gehr- 
inger raced from first to third. Mr, 
Mack was never heard to utter a 
word about his smart catcher again. 
At the end of the season, he traded 
him to Atlanta for a pitcher named 
Al Williams. The irony of it all was 
that Richards himself had recom- 
mended Williams to Atlanta two 
years earlier. 

Tt was at Atlanta that Paul 
developed that distinctive catching 
stance, right foot stuck out straight- 
away from his body. He developed 
it neither by chance nor design but 


out of sheer necessity after he had 


injured the knee so badly that he 
couldn’t bend it. When the knee 
healed, the pitchers asked him to 
stay with the stance, because they 
felt it enabled him to offer them a 
lower target. Since Richards had 
found that it also enabled him to 
get his throws off a little quicker, he 
was happy to oblige. 

After two good seasons, Richards, 
still under 30 and still itching to 
make a name as a major-league 
catcher, asked Earl Mann for per- 
mission to try to make a deal for 
himself. Mann granted the permis- 
sion, but he added: “If you’re in- 
terested in managing, hang on here 
for a while. There’s a good chance 
you'll be managing this club in a 
year.” 

Since he had thought plenty about 
managing, Paul agreed to stay. By 
the time the next season started, 
Paul Richards was the manager of 
the Atlanta Crackers. He was a 
disciplinarian, stern and exacting, 
from the very start. In his first sea- 
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son he won the pennant and went 
on to sweep the Dixie Series in four 
straight, and yet, before the start of 
the fourth game, he ordered all his 
pitchers out to the outfield to chase 
fungoes—just as if they had a full 
season ahead of them instead of 
one game. 

In later years, he punished a los- 
ing Atlanta team by forbidding the 
players to take a shower until after 
he had taken his. 

While he was managing Buffalo, 
he once spent the intermission 
between games of a doubleheader 
hitting ground balls to the shortstop 
whose errors had lost the opener. 

At Seattle, he once came into the 
clubhouse just in time to intercept 
a player whose inability to bunt had 
cost the ball game. “Change back 
to your uniform,” Richards ordered. 
“We're going back out for some 
bunting practice.” 

Even when his White Sox were in 
the midst of a 14-game winning 
streak, he had them report to the 
park the morning after a night game 
for early batting practice. 

Richards pushes aside questions 
about any of these incidents. “I don’t 
say it didn’t happen,” he’ll say with 
a shrug. “I just don’t remember it. 
If I did do it, though, there must 
have been a reason. I have never 
punished a ballplayer out of spite.” 
With the possible exception of the 
shower incident, spite was of course, 
never a consideration. Richards is 
a fierce competitor and a hard loser; 
in Atlanta he was put out of as 
many as 27 games in one season. 
Baseball is a business with him, not 
a game that little boys play in corner 
lots. He may be rough on his players 
but, in the end, all he is trying to 
do is help them improve themselves. 
In the words of Pete Thomassie, a 
player whom Richards had fined, 
suspended and traded away for 
nothing worse than trying to cover 
for an Atlanta roommate who had 
ignored curfew: “Richards was the 
toughest manager I ever played for. 
He was also the best.” 

What does Richards himself want 
each of his players to feel toward 
him? “That I’m getting the most out 
of him, personally, and the team 
collectively. That’s all.” He doesn’t 
see why personalities should enter 
into the picture either from his end 
or theirs. After he had eaten out a 
big-league outfielder, the guy went 
on a hitting spree—but he also went 
out of his way to gripe to the writ- 
ers. When.it got back to Richards, he 
grinned and said: “If he gets sore 
een at me to hit .300, that’s just 

ne.” 

Dissension doesn’t bother him, be- 
cause he doesn’t think of a ball club 
as an instrument of brotherhood. 
“Competitively speaking, nice guys 
don’t win. In competition, a manager 


should take advantage of anything 
within the limits, not of sportsman- 
ship, but of decency.” 

Richards managed at Atlanta for 
five years, winning one more pen- 
nant and falling out of the first divi- 
sion only once. He not only had the 
reputation of being the best manager 
in the minors, but several major- 
league clubs approached Atlanta 
about buying him as a catcher. Since 
Paul had prospects of becoming a 
part owner of the team, he was more 
than content to stay in Atlanta. 

At the end of the 1942 season, Earl 
Mann tipped him off that because of 
the war, the Southern Association 
stood a good chance of folding the 
following year. Richards immedi- 
ately got in touch with Jack Zeller 
of the Detroit Tigers, one of the 
teams that had been after him, and 
signed on as a catcher-coach. When 
he went to the Tigers, he was 34 
years old and his best days were 
behind him, In four seasons with 
Detroit, he never hit above .256. And 
yet Richards was not a bad hitter. 
In his first 11 seasons in the minors, 
he failed to bat .300 only once. His 
one regret is that he never got a 
chance to play regularly for a major- 
league team over a long period of 
time. If he had, he likes to think 
that he’d have had a much more at- 
tractive set of figures on the books. 

He did get one big thrill at the 
plate, though. In the first inning of 
the seventh game of the 1945 World 
Series, he cleared the bases with a 
double and just about wrapped up 
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the whole thing. Detroit won, 9-3. 
At Detroit, Richards was made 
vice-president in charge of Hal 
Newhouser, then a very promising, 
very wild, very temperamental lefty 
who had never won more than nine 
games. Paul’s reputation as a 
handler of pitchers had been estab- 
lished in the. Southern Association. 
During his first season at Atlanta, 
before he became manager, one of 
the Crackers’ pitchers had been 
Dutch Leonard, sent down by 
Brooklyn—a 26-year-old has-been 
—after a 2-9 season. “I could have 
won up there,” Leonard told him, 
“if those Brooklyn catchers hadn’t 
been afraid to call my knuckler.” 
“You want to throw a knuckler,” 
Richards told him, “Ill call it.” He 
did, and Leonard had a two-season 
record of 28-11, went back up with 
Washington and stayed in the ma- 
jors for 16 more years, appearing in 
527 games and getting 173 wins. 
“There are some pitchers,” Rich- 
ards says, “who have to pitch their 
own games, and there are some 
pitchers who do better pitching the 
catcher’s game. When you get one 
like Leonard who has to pitch his 
own way, you try to get in tune 
with his thinking, so that you’re 
calling the pitch you feel he wants 
to throw. With Leonard it isn’t 
tough. You just mix an occasional 
curve in with his knuckler.” 
Newhouser was a kid who needed 
a catcher to call his game. He had to 
be taught control from both ends— 
control of his temper as well as con- 
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trol of his pitches. You couldn’t have 
found a less likely counsellor of the 
placid, meditative life than Paul 
Richards, and yet he got Hal to 
realize that a couple of errors be- 
hind him did not mean there was a 
plot afoot to ease him out of the 
majors; that, in fact, when an in- 
fielder booted a grounder that cost 
his team a ball game, he felt just 
as bad—and probably worse—than 
the pitcher. 

Newhouser had all the speed any- 
body needed and he had a big boom- 
ing curve, but he couldn’t control 
them, and he didn’t really know 
What to do with them. Richards 
found that Hal’s fast ball had a 
peculiar way of jumping in when he 
was throwing inside (to the right- 
handed batter) and jumping away 
when he was throwing outside. The 
result was that while his fast ball 
was live, it was always jumping out 
of the strike zone. It did not take too 
much experimentation to convince 
Paul that Newhouser had formed 
the habit of letting the inside fast 
ball fall off the outside of the index 
finger, and the outside fast ball fall 
off the outside of the middle finger. 
By working with him to throw the 
fast ball off a more balanced grip, 
Richards got him to develop a fast 
ball with an upward spin instead of 
the sideward spins; the fast ball’ was 
still live, but it now hopped rather 
than swerved, As his subsequent 
record shows, Hal didn’t have too 
much more trouble. After an 8-17 
season during Richards’ first year 
with the Tigers, Newhouser had a 
three-year run of 29, 25, and 26 
victories. 

When the boys started to come 
home from the wars, Paul’s days as 
an active catcher were done. He 
stayed on with the Detroit organiza- 
tion, however, in the dual jobs of 
manager and general manager of 
Buffalo in the International League. 
Let’s not jump over that too quickly. 
At Buffalo, Richards held almost 
exactly the same job he now holds 
at Baltimore. The duties were the 
same, even though the personnel 
problems were far less extensive. 

The parting with the Tigers came 
after he won the pennant for Buffalo 
with admittedly weak material. 
There are those who still think he 
left because Red Rolfe was doing 
so well that Richards seemed to have 
reached the end of the line; Paul 
insists he left because the Tigers, 
as a reward for his skill in winning 
the pennant, sent Leo Miller up to 
assume an undefined role in the 
Buffalo front-office. When he was 
unable to get a delineation of duties 
from Billy Evans, who had replaced 
Zeller at Detroit, Richards quit. 

After one year at Seattle, he 
signed with the White Sox. Actually, 
he had been approached by Frank 


Lane even before he had signed with 
Seattle. Lane couldn’t get along with 
his sitting manager, Jack Onslow, 
and he had been a Richards admirer 
since the Atlanta days. Onslow’s 
contract had a year to run, though, 
and when it came down to it, the 
ee EES couldn’t see paying him 
off, 

As it was, Onslow only lasted a 
month into 1950, and coach John 
Corriden filled out the year. The 
story has always been that the 
Giants had feelers out to Richards 
when Leo Durocher got stuck in the 
second division during the better 
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part of the year, and that only a 
strong finish saved Leo’s job. Rich- 
ards denies it. He had feelers from 
a couple of big-league clubs, he 
admits, but the Giants weren't one 
of them. “If New York wanted to 
hire me, it was a well-kept secret,” 
he says. “A well-kept secret from 
me,” 

The Sox finally signed him at the 
end of the season. It was announced 
for some reason that he had been 
signed to a two-year contract; actu- 
ally, Richards worked on one-year 
contracts in 1951 and 1952, and 
didn’t get a two-year contract until 
1953. 

The marriage of taciturn Paul 
Richards and wild Frankie Lane 
was patently made in heaven. Lane, 
who sat at the shrine of Larry Mac- 
Phail, is, like the master, a man of 


eruptive enthusiasm and vigorous 
dissent. Where Richards always 
thinks long and carefully before he 
makes a move, Lane sometimes 
seems to act as if he has a morning 
deadline to make. Yet both men 
are alike in that they eat, sleep and 
dream baseball. (For many years 
Richards was a sleep-walker, un- 
doubtedly having dreamt that he 
had just been thrown the fourth 
ball.) If Lane is not bashful about 
second-guessing his managers, Rich- 
ards maintains that the second- 
guessing was always more construc- 
tive than critical. Not that the two 
men wept bitter tears when they 
parted; two such sharp personalities 
could not have been expected to rub 
against each other for four years 
without drawing blood. 

At any rate, in the era of the 
farm club and the bonus baby, Lane 
built himself a ball club by means 
of some of the best flesh-swapping 
in the history of the game. In two 
trades, he got himself Nelson Fox 
and Minnie Minoso, then he caught 
Branch Rickey in a remarkably 
generous mood and bought Chico 
Carrasquel for $50,000. With those 
three players, the White Sox got 
the heart of a ball club. Jim Busby 
came from Sacramento, and Al 
Zarilla, Ed Stewart, Bob Dillinger 
and Don Lenhardt were picked up 
here and there. Saul Rogovin came 
in a man-to-man trade for Bob Cain, 
Harry Dorish was picked up in the 
draft, and Joe Dobson was bought 
from the Red Sox. The rest of Rich- 
ards’ staff was Pierce, Gumpert, 
Holeombe, Kretlow, Judson and Rot- 
blatt. Miraculously, Richards took 
this patchwork of castoffs and led 
the league until July 19. 

The trades were almost always 
born in the fertile mind of Frank 
Lane, then taken to Richards for 
consultation—although there is rea- 
son to believe that the Minoso and 
Rogovin trades must have originated 
with Richards, since he had admired 
Minoso out on the Coast and had 
had Rogovin at Buffalo. The Minoso 
trade must have been the most satis- 
fying of them all, because the Sox 
were originally thought to have 
got much the worse of a three-team 
shuffle. The Sox gave up Gus Zernial 
to the A’s; the A’s passed Lou 
Brissie on to Cleveland; and Cleve- 
land sent Minoso—who had never 
played a major-league game—to the 
Sox. 

The emergence of Nellie Fox was 
another source of satisfaction, for 
when Richards came to Chicago he 
was told that weak-armed, weak- 
hitting little Nellie just coundn’t do 
it. To get the most out of the arm, 
Richards broke him of the bush 
habit of dropping to one knee to field 
grounders and also had him work on 
getting the ball away quickly on the 


pivot. At the bat, he had him swing 
off his rear foot, move in on the plate 
and punch the ball. On his own, Nel- 
lie made himself one of the best 
bunters in the game. Before anyone 
knew quite what had happened, 
Nelson Fox was the league's all-star 
second-baseman. 

Richards is not completely un- 
willing to accept some of the credit, 
but he does insist that a player can 
only develop out of his own will to 
excel and his own willingness to 
learn. He will not go so far as to 
say that any players with the initial 
ability to have been signed by a 
major-league club can make it if his 
ambition is strong enough, but he 
does say that the reverse is true; 
“There is a line somewhere, where 
a boy either has or has not got 
enough ability. No one can measure 
it exactly, but a good baseball man 
can recognize it. On the other hand, 
I’ve seen many a ballplayer in the 
minors who had everything he need- 
ed except the willingness to let it 
hurt. Except the determination to 
make it in spite of everything and 
everybody.” 

Since he firmly believes that the 
game is in the hands of the players, 
Richards firmly believes that the 
thinking has to be done by the play- 
ers. At least half the manager’s job, 
he says, is teaching players to anti- 
cipate plays, to think under competi- 
tion. 

The White Sox went as far as 
their talent could possibly take them 
in four pennant races, but they al- 
ways fell off toward the end. After 
finishing fourth in 1951, Richards 
got three straight thirds. His 94 
wins last year must constitute some 
kind of a record for a third-place 
club. Despite Lane’s shufflings, the 
Sox were always one man short. 
Given one more big man—another 
player like Minoso—and Richards 
thinks he could have taken it. “Most 
people don’t appreciate the psycho- 
logical importance of the big man in 
the lineup,” he says. “He gives the 
rest of them somebody to tie onto.” 

The break with the White Sox 
came at the end of last season, when 
Paul demanded more money than 
Chuck Comiskey was willing to pay. 
When Paul argued that he could do 
better elsewhere, Comiskey—prob- 
ably thinking he was bluffing—told 
him the Sox wouldn’t think of stand- 
ing in his way. After getting Lane’s 
permission to look around—Lane 
may also have thought it was a bluff 
—Richards got in touch with Clar- 
ence Miles, owner of the Baltimore 
Orioles. He was not looking to man- 
age the Orioles—that would obvi- 
ously be no improyement—he was 
offering himself as general manager. 
Miles, on the other hand, wasn’t 
thinking of Richards in terms of be- 
coming his general manager; he 


wanted him as his manager. Result: 
Richards ended up with both jobs. It 
is not unfair to say that Richards 
sold a general manager and Miles 
bought a manager. 

With his two hats fixed firmly 
upon his head, Richards walked into 
one of those new-town-with-a-toy 
deals. Baltimore, after suffering the 
Orioles for close to two seasons, still 
seems to be just as excited as ever 
about being certified as a big-league 
city by the board of directors of 
the American League. With screams 
filling the park after every called 
strike and every high fly, every day 
sounds like Ladies’ day in the Mu- 
nicipal Stadium. The sport pages 
still print the attendance totals along 
with the players’ averages; matronly 
waitresses talk about the team as 
they take your order; Baltimore cab- 
drivers—who must be the talkingest 
in the country—second-guess Rich- 
ards whether their passengers are 
interested or not. 

As general manager, Richards 
went to work almost from the mo- 
ment he signed his contract. Instead 
of going home to Waxahachie, where 
he has a farm, real-estate interests 
and “an oil well or two,” he spent 
the off-season touring the United 
States, Cuba, Mexico and Puerto 
Rico to set up a scouting system, 
“streamlined for quality,’’ he says, 
“rather than quantity.” He stream- 
lined the farm system too, cutting 
his clubs from twelve to eight, The 
top team, San Antonio in the AA 
Texas League, is the only franchise 
owned outright. Behind it, he has 
working agreements with one Class 
A club, two B’s, two C’s and two D's, 

His most spectacular move, it goes 
without saying, was The Trade, He 
sent about all his beads and baubles 
to Manhattan Island when he sent 
Turley, Larsen and Hunter to the 
Yanks for pitchers Harry Byrd, Jim 
McDonald, Bill Miller, catcher Hal 
Smith, first-baseman Gus Triandos, 
third-baseman Kal Segrist, second- 
baseman Don Leppert, shortstop 
Willie Miranda and outfielder Gene 
Woodling. 

The key man from Balitmore’s 
point of view was Hal Smith, a .350 
hitter in the American Association. 
Smith is already beginning to look 
like Richards behind the plate. 
“Byen,” as Casey Stengel says, ‘to 
the way he argues with umpires.” 
Richards has spread Smith’s stance 
for balance and taught him to sit 
back and let the pitch come to him, 
instead of reaching out and knock- 
ing low pitches out of the strike zone. 
Smith calls the signs, for Richards 
believes that a catcher can feel the 
pulse and flow of the game as a man 
on the bench never can. When things 
get tough, nevertheless, Smith has 
instructions to look to the bench for 
the pitch. And, perhaps as many as 


a dozen times in the course of a 
tough game, Lum Harris goes to the 
mound with instructions from the 
manager, 

(Ever wonder what a manager or 
coach says to a pitcher when he goes 
out to the mound? More often than 
not, it’s nothing more than a word 
of caution. “Don’t throw this guy a 
fast ball,” or “On this guy, keep it 
up.” He may say: “Whatever you 
do, don’t let him hit one out of the 
park,” which seems like good advice 
under any circumstances, but which 
freely translated really means: walk 
him if you have to, but give him 
nothing. Under different circum- 
stances, though, the admonition 
might well go the other way: 
“Whatever you do, make him hit. 
Don’t walk him.’’) 

As far as The Trade is concerned, 
Richards knows in his heart it was 
the kind of deal he had to make. In 
Turley, he had one great pitcher 
whom he could put on the field every 
fourth day. With Smith, Triandos, 
Leppert and Segrist, he has the 
foundation of the team he hopes to 
build into a contender, “If we spent 
a million dollars on a farm system, 
and at the end of four years came up 
with four players of that promise, 
we'd consider ourselves lucky.” 

(Leppert and Segrist were even- 
tually sent to Baltimore farms.) 

He needs young players and he 
needs them immediately. When he 
opened the season he had only five 
players under 28—Smith, Triandos, 
Ferrarese, Miranda and Pyburn. 
This, of course, was not Paul Rich- 
ards’ team; it was merely the team 
that had to be put on the field when 
the gates were opened. 

It takes, he believes, two years 
for a new manager’s influence to 
make itself fully felt. He believes 
also that it can last for the same 
length of time after he has gone. If 
that means he is staking out a claim 
for whatever success the White Sox 
may have this year and next, who 
can blame him? 

A second problem Richards faced 
as general manager was whether or 
not to bring in the fences of Balti- 
more Municipal Stadium, which has 
so much pasture that war between 
the cattlemen and the sheepmen is 
apt to be renewed momentarily. 

The field is symmetrical, only 309 
feet at the foul lines, but curving 
quickly to 380 and 447. From right- 
center to left-center, there is a low 
wire fence, 450 from the plate. Ted 
Williams wrote the caption for the 
stadium when he took one look and 
said: “Gonna be a lot of obscene 
2-1 games here.” 

Richards says he has no intention 
of fooling around with the fences at 
the moment, and if you had his team 
you wouldn’t either. There is noth- 
ing to equalize hitters like a great 
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big green expanse for the outfielders 
to race around in. When 400-foot 
drives are routine outs in the great 
portion of the park, Al Rosen isn’t 
too much greater a threat than 
Willie Miranda. This is a park where 
a pitcher should be too proud to give 
a base on balls. 

Richards changes from manager 
to general-manager almost as he 
showers and dresses. It ean make for 
a long day. Early this season, he 
stayed over in New York after a 
series with the Yankees to try to 
talk trade with Buzzy Bavasi of 
the Dodgers, Horace Stoneham of 
the Giants and George Weiss of the 
Yanks. He wasn’t able to see any of 
them, though, probably because 
none of them could think of an 
Oriole who could conceivably help 
him, 

At 10:30 the following morning he 
caught a train for Baltimore, got to 
his hotel around 2:30 p.m. and found 
a reporter waiting in the lobby to 
ask him about a rumor that Gene 
Woodling was going to be benched 
against lefthanders. Richards told 
him that while Gene was going to be 
rested for a few days, lefthanders 
had nothing to do with it. ‘Players 
get tired during the season, not 
physically tired, but mentally and 
spiritually tired. The nervous ten- 
sion builds up in them.” Since it 
seemed awfully early in thé game 
for a player to become physically, 
mentally or spiritually tired, the re- 
porter appeared somewhat skeptical. 

By 4 p.m., Richards was heading 
for the park. Since he had been on 
the road for a week, his first stop 
was at the office of farm director Jim 
McLaughlin. The Orioles’ offices, on 
the first floor of the Stadium, just 
off the main entrance, were still in 
the process of construction, and the 
two green boards on which the 
names of the Orioles’ farmhands 
will eventually be chalked were 
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still leaning against the wall behind 
McLaughlin’s desk. The two men 
had to work off a mimeographed 
page, listing the 164 players in the 
system. 

McLaughlin’s first piece of news 
was that Charleston had returned 
Karol Kwack, an outfielder who had 
been sent to them on a conditional 
basis. “We owe the Yankees a 
player,” McLaughlin said. ‘“Let’s 
find out whether he’s acceptable to 
them,” 

But the Orioles also owed Brook- 
lyn and Milwaukee an AAA player, 
so Richards suggested that they hold 
off for a couple of days, then give 
them all an equal chance. 

The talk shifted to the San An- 
tonio Missions, who were leading 
the Texas League. The Orioles had 
25 players assigned to the Missions, 
and a few of them were going to 
have to be sent elsewhere within the 
week, Richards and McLaughlin 
went over some of the possibilities. 

“How’s Harrison’s control been?” 
Richards wanted to know. Bob Har- 
rison is a righthander with tremen- 
dous stuff, but little control. He 
hadn't gone too well after getting 
out of the army during the previous 
season, and Richards wanted him to 
get a lot of work. When McLaughlin 
told him that his control had shown 
little signs of improvement, Richards 
decided to send Harrison to Wichita 
in the Class A Western League so 
that he could work regularly and 
perhaps build a record that would 
increase his confidence. 

“Charlie Locke won a 1-0 game 
last night,’’ McLaughlin told him. 
“That's three in a row for him. Mel 
Held has pitched three good ones 
too,” 

“How about Snyder?” Richards 
asked. “How’s that knee holding 
up?” Jim Snyder, a good-field, no- 
hit shortstop, had just gone back 
into the lineup after having six 


stitches taken in his knee. McLaugh- 
lin had to tell him that the leg 
seemed all right but Snyder still 
wasn’t hitting. “Jim Pisoni is still 
about the only guy hitting down 
there. Him and Bob Caffery.” 

When they got down to the 
Wichita lineup, most of the talk 
centered around Ron Babkoff, a 
little 19-year-old lefty signed off a 
local college last year. Babkoff had 
looked good in Class C Northern 
League during the latter part of the 
season, so the Orioles had jumped 
him, with some misgivings, to Class 
A. McLaughlin was able to report 
that Babkoff had been going well. 
Richards nodded. “That weight is 
going to help him.” 

At the corner of McLaughlin’s 
desk, under the glass top, was a map 
of the country—segmented by color 
to show the sections charged to the 
individual scouts. The Orioles have 
22 scouts assigned to watch over 
“free agents’ (sandlots, college, 
high school and junior Legion play- 
ers), and four scouts to tour the 
minors. 

Richards and McLaughlin re- 
sumed a discussion about a young 
outfielder who had been recom- 
mended by his local scout for a 
sizable bonus. McLaughlin told 
Richards: ‘‘Fred Hofmann says he 
isn’t that kind of a player, He says 
if the Cards want to go that high on 
him let them have him. The kid in 
Cusick’s territory is twice the ball- 
player, Freddie says.” 

Richards agreed. He was then 
given a typewritten memorandum of 
a phone conversation McLaughlin 
had had with another scout about a 
college shortstop. The scout’s report 
said that the kid could field like a 
big-league shortstop right now, but 
that he had only had one hit in the 
two games he’d watched, and had 
not hit the ball real good even once. 
However, the scout had added, other 
reports indicated that he was a much 
better hitter than that. 

“Tf he’s that good a fielder,” Rich- 
ards said. “We can afford to offer 
him $4,000.” 

They then got to a Minnesota 
pitcher named Laurie Slocum, a 20- 
year-old righthander whom the 
local scout, Phil Gallivan, had been 
watching for several years. Since 
Slocum was about to graduate from 
Carleton College, Gallivan was fi- 
nally free to make him an offer. 

McLaughlin told Richards that 
Fred Hofmann had already seen Slo- 
cum pitch one game and that both 
Hofmann and Gallivan were going 
to stay on the scene and report back. 

“Good,” Richards said. “Fly the 


Never a great player, Paul, at right, 
was a smart receiver, had his moment of 
glory in °*45 with Series-winning Tigers. 


boy to Chicago when we get there 
and T’ll talk to him.” McLaughlin 
consulted the schedule and made a 
note. ‘‘After he graduates,” Richards 
said, after a little thought, ‘“‘maybe 
we can bring him to Baltimore to 
work out with us.” 

Upon leaving McLaughlin’s office, 
Richards went through the corridor 
to the Orioles’ locker room. Richards’ 
office is off to the right, just off a 
small foyer. 

After changing into his uniform 
(number 12), he went over the 
stuff that had been gathering on his 
desk; a bulletin from the Commis- 
sioner’s office listing all the rosters 
and all the player changes; the 
latest batting and pitching figures 
on his own players, sent down by the 
public relations department; a 
couple of letters, both swearing un- 
dying allegiance to the Orioles’ 
building program. There was also 
an advance copy of a book he had 
done for Prentice-Hall entitled 
Modern Baseball Strategy. 

After he finished the paper work, 
he walked through the locker-room, 
down a small alley leading to the 
dugout, and out onto the field. Evers, 
Waitkus and Kennedy were out 
there with the pitchers for extra 
batting practice, but on the whole 
the place looked more like Vero 
Beach than a big-league ball park. 
Alongside the batting-cage, coach 
Al Vincent was giving batting in- 
structions to bonus-boy Jim Pyburn. 
Behind the cage, Harry Byrd, closely 
watched by coach Harry Brecheen, 
was throwing to Les Moss. Just in 
front of the dugout, Don Ferrarese, a 
26-year-old lefthander, was warm- 
ing up with Lum Harris. 

Ferrarese, who came to Baltimore 
from Chicago in the Courtney deal, 
was the youngest pitcher on the staff 
and Richards had worked hard with 
him during spring training. He had 
opened up his stance to enable him 
to keep on top of the ball—the 
secret of getting a good spin on the 
ball, Richards believes; he had 
shown him how to snap his curve 
off his ear to get the full swing of 
his weight into the pitch; he had 
made him speed up his motion to 
help him keep his pitches covered. 
Richards had also given him a slider 
—“the slip pitch,’ he calls it—to 
go with the curve and fast ball, and 
it has worked into Ferrarese’s reper- 
toire so well that he now uses it as 
his strike pitch on the 2-0 and 3-1 
count. Of late, Richards had been 
trying to get him to develop a change 
of pace. This was what Don was 
working on when Richards came out 
on the field. 

“You're not following through, 
Don,” he told him. 

Ferrarese threw about a dozen 
more change-ups, taking special 
care to follow through. “The entire 
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effectiveness of the pitch comes from 
the follow-through,” Richards told 
him. “Watch.” 

With Ferrarese standing in front 
of Harris, his glove at his shoulder 
like a bat, Richards threw half-a- 
dozen change-ups. 

“Now, here’s what you’re doing,” 
he said. He threw another half- 
dozen change-ups, this time with an 
abbreviated follow-through. Then 
he began to alternate, first with the 
follow-through, then without. 

“Yeah,” Ferrarese said, in sudden 
recognition. “I see the difference.” 

The little pitcher went back to 
throw some more, and Richards 
wandered over behind Byrd and 
Brecheen. Byrd, a side-armer, has 
always been tough for righthand- 
ers, but lefthanders have usually 
hit him pretty good—particularly 
his slider, which they get a pretty 
good look at. To make life a little 
more miserable for the lefties, Bre- 
cheen had been trying to get Byrd to 
throw a slider from a three-quarter 
motion. 

Brecheen watched carefully while 
Byrd threw the slider to spots. Fi- 
nally, he said: “All right, Harry, 
move it around.” 

Hoot Evers, walking out of the 
batting cage, overheard him and 
shouted: “And if the slider doesn’t 
break—move back, boy!” 

Richards wandered over to the 
back of the cage to watch batting 
practice. As he leaned there, chin on 
hand, he could overhear Vincent tu- 
toring Pyburn. An all-conference 
end at Auburn, Pyburn got $48,000 
to sign with Baltimore. He is an 
eager kid, who overstrides, over- 
swings, overdoes everything—and 
manages to look every inch a ball- 
player while he’s doing it. 

Vincent, trying to get Pyburn to 
cut down on the swing and the 
stride, pointed a bat at him, top end 
forward, and held it there out in 
front of the plate at the point where 
theory says the ball is supposed to 
be hit. “Just make believe you’re 
driving stakes,’ Vincent told him. 
“Go ahead... drive... drive...” 

With Vincent acting as a sort of 
coxswain, Pyburn kept hitting the 
end of the bat, putting on the power 
at the moment before contact, as you 
do when you're driving stakes. 

“You see where your stride is?” 
Vincent said, holding him at the end 
of one of the swings. “That’s all you 
need.” He then pulled the front foot 
forward, and said: “You get out here 
and you're Junging for curves and 
change-ups.” 

In slow motion, Vincent imitated 
Pyburn’s swing, letting his front arm 
collapse noticeably. “This is what 
you're doing. You see why you can’t 
get any power that way?” 

But as soon as Pyburn got into the 
batting cage, he fell right back into 
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the old bad habits. “Just try meeting 
the ball and see if it won’t go just as 
far,* Vincent told him. 

After the next pitch, Richards 
called out: “Don’t dip down. Get 
under it.” 

Pyburn hit a little line-fly into 
left-center, and Vincent said: 
“That’s the kind, if you can get on 
top of it, you can line right over the 
third-baseman’s head.” 

When he got out of the cage, Py- 
burn grabbed his glove and ran 
down to third base (He runs, this 
kid. He is probably the only player 
in the Jeague who runs back to the 
bench after he strikes out.) Bob 
Kuzava had been hitting the ground 
balls, but Richards took the bat al- 
most immediately, and began to hit 
balls down to Pyburn himself, After 
Jim fielded the first grounder, Rich- 
ards squatted down in the attitude 
of a fielder, Jegs wide apart, tail 
down, arms wide and ready. Pyburn 
immediately got his tail down and 
widened his stance. Richards hit 
grounders at him and Fred Marsh 
for about 15 minutes before he fi- 
nally left the field. 

Passing through the clubhouse he 
asked Cal Abrams whether Miranda 
had come in yet. Abrams told him 
he hadn’t seen him. As soon as he 
sat down in his office, Richards made 
out a lineup card, leaving the 8th 
slot open. He put Freddie Marsh sec- 
ond in the batting order, but the po- 
sition after his name was left open. 

When Lum Harris came in, Rich- 
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ards gave him the card and said: 
“Tell Marsh he'll play second if 
Miranda can play and short if he 
can’t. If Miranda’s out, put Young at 
second.” 

As Harris walked out, the local 
reporters walked in. ‘Anything do- 
ing in the general-manager depart- 
ment?” one of them asked. 

‘No.’ 

“Anything look promising in New 
York?” 

*T couldn’t even get to talk to the 
people I wanted to see.” 

“Well, then, do you have any 
plans to bring anybody up from San 
Antonio?” 

“Nobody doing that well.” 

“What about Seprist?"” 

“Segrist isn’t hitting his weight.” 

The questioning continued, but 
abruptly, unnoticed, it was being 
directed ta him as manager, 

‘“‘Who’s pitching tomorrow?” 

“Byrd,” 

“When's Miller going to get a 
start?” 

“J don't know.” 

“Anything the matter with him?” 

“Nothing except he hasn’t looked 
too good.” 

“He’s only pitched one inning.” 

“He didn’t look too good that in- 
ning, either... .” 

At this point, Whitey Diskin, the 
clubhouseman, came in with a bowl 
of mixed fruit. The questions stopped 
while Richards ate. When he fin- 
ished, he looked up at the reporter 
who had been asking about Miller 
and said, without reviewing the 
topic: “He might get a shot soon.” 

When Dr. Erwin Mayer, the team 
physician, came into the office to re- 
port on the invalids, he didn’t bother 
to review the bidding either. ‘Doc 
Bennett says if breaking balls are 
the only things that hurt him, he can 
fix it.” 

Richards, knowing that Mayer had 
consulted Dr. Bennett about Duane 
Pillette, was immediately interested. 

“Tf the fast ball hurts him,” Dr. 
Mayer said, ‘that’s something else 
again.” 

“He can throw the fast ball,” 
Richards said. 

“T've made an appointment for 
Pillette to have X-rays tomorrow. 
And he recommended a shortstop.” 

Richards stared at him. At last, 
he repeated: “He recommended a 
shortstop?” 

“Doc Bennett,’ Dr. Mayer said. 
“He recommended a shortstop from 
Hampden-Sydney.” 

Wher Richards said nothing fur- 
ther, the subject was dropped. 

Jack Dunn III, grandson of Jack 
Dunn of the old Orioles, and travel- 
ing secretary of the current Orioles, 
came in to tell Richards that the 
team was entraining for Detroit 
Monday morning. Richards told him 
that he personally might want to 


fly out right after Sunday’s game to 
talk to the Detroit front office about 
a possible trade. 

The phone rang. Yes, Richards 
said, he did ask that the Star Span- 
gled Banner be played as soon as the 
pitcher walked out to the mound. 
“Well,” he said, “I don’t see what’s 
to be gained by waiting until he’s 
warmed up, then letting him stand 
there cooling off for three minutes. 
... Thanks.” 

When he finally got a minute 
alone in the office, Paul pulled out 
a New York Times cross-word puz- 
zle he had started on the train. He 
had hardly got going, though, before 
assistant general manager Art Eh- 
lers, who handles the administrative 
end of the front office, came in. “T 
thought I was getting good,’’ Rich- 
ards said, putting the puzzle aside. 
“T finished it two days in a row when 
we were in New York.” 

After a brief exchange about 
cross-word puzzles, Ehlers pushed 
his hat to the back of his head, and 
said: “Shall we get to it?” 

Ehlers closed the door, and until 
it was time for Richards to go out on 
the field, they sat there and talked 
over their personnel problems, the 
players to be cut at the approaching 
deadline, the players to be shifted, 
the possible trades... . 

Washington got off to a three-run 
lead by scoring a couple of tainted 
runs off Jim Wilson, while the Ori- 
oles were leaving runners scattered 
all over the place. In the seventh, 
with Richards and Dressen playing 
the righty-lefty game, the Orioles 
made their move. Young Pyburn, 
pinch-hitting, drew a walk. Another 
pinch-hitter, Coan, lined to Vernon; 
Pyburn went diving back into the 
base, but he was doubled up. Cox 
singled, Kennedy walked and Evers 
singled over second to score the first 
Baltimore run. Abrams, pinch-hit- 
ting for Triandos, walked, loading 
the bases. When Dressen brought in 
his third pitcher of the inning, right- 
handed Ted Abernathy, Richards 
sent Woodling in to bat for Hal 
Smith. It was the move he had quite 
obviously been jockeying for— 
Woodling against a righthander, 
with the tying and leading runs on 
the bases, Woodling walked, forcing 
in the second run. Dressen came in 
with his fourth pitcher of the inning, 
Chuck Stobbs, who got Moss to 
ground out. 

Pyburn went in at third, circled 
under a high foul, got too far in 
front of it, but refused to give up 
and caught it while falling over flat 
on his back. In the last half of the 
inning, he got his first major-league 
hit, a single down the left-field line. 

In the ninth, Hoot Evers singled 
with one away. Although the book 
says that the tying run in the ninth 
should be considered a tender, frag- 


ile thing, Richards called the hit- 
and-run. The percentage, when all 
other considerations evened off, was, 
he felt, that if Young grounded out, 
the tying run would have moved to 
second, 

Young wasn’t looking for any- 
thing, though, and he missed the 
sign. Evers was thrown out and that 
was the ball game. The Senators had 
won with only four hits. The Orioles 
had Jeft 11 runners. 

Back in his office, Richards was 
stripped down to his undershirt— 
black-sleeved and white-bodied— 
when the reporters arrived. They 
could almost see the flush of anger 
under his heavy tan. He declined to 
say for publication who had missed 
the sign, although it was obvious 
enough who had, but he couldn’t 
hold back the blasts at the old re- 
tainers who hang on with second- 
division teams and just. go through 
the motions to pick up their checks. 
“Take my word for it,” he said, 
“they'll be gone before long. Even 
if we have to put kids who aren't 
ready on the field, they'll hustle or 
they'll go. This kid Pyburn,”’ he said. 
“He doesn’t know we’re supposed to 
lose every time we step onto the 
field. We'll have more like that.” He 
took a long draw on his cigarette. 
“He shouldn’t have been doubled up 
on that line-drive, of course, but 
he’ll learn, Hell, I've seen ten-year 
men doubled on that play.” 

After he had calmed down a lit- 
tle, Paul leaned back on his chair 
and swung his feet up on his desk, 
“Well, there were a few bright spots 
out there. There was the kid. Evers 
hit the ball well, Diering made some 
catches and Wilson and Johnson 
both looked good. If Coleman and 
McDonald come around, we might 
have some pitching here yet.” 

Letting his thin shanks drop off 
the table, he pushed himself up and 
started for the shower. It was close 
to midnight and he still had to eat 
a meal, get some sleep, and be back 
at ten in the morning. With all his 
talk about the bright spots, the flush 
of anger was still behind the tan, the 
lips were still tight, and his eyes had 
the distant, distracted look of a man 
whose mind is on something beyond 
his environments. 

Just as Richards started toward 
the shower room, a young reporter 
came bursting in. “Whew,” he said, 
his face creased by a big grin, “I’ve 
finally got the box-score straight- 
ened away.” 

Paul Richards, a man who had lost 
a tough game before, 
but had never become 
resigned to it, stopped 
short and fixed him 
with a glare. “Young 
man,” he snapped. 
“This is not the place 
to come to laugh.” 
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Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 3) 


the winter league, It is well known 
that the Yankees have let many others 
play winter ball so why shouldn't 
Courtney resent it when they denied 
him the privilege they allowed others? 
..- When Billy Martin stormed in the 
Yankee clubhouse and announced, 
“I'm the second-baseman on this club 
and don’t forget it!" he was written up 
as an “aggressive player with real 
self-confidence,” When Courtney says 
he thinks he should be the first-string 
catcher on the White Sox, it is implied 
that he is “overbearing and cocky.” 

Any ballplayer should believe he is 
a good ballplayer—if he doesn't, how 
far will he ever get? 


Springfield, Mass. M. BAL 


A POOR BET 


I have a bet with a friend as a 
result of this argument: I said that 
Satchel Paige was 45 when he hit the 
big leagues with the Indians in 1948. 
My friend said Satch started out in 
‘47 at the age of 49, Who was right? 
Tulsa, Okla, Birty McKenzie 


_ A good question. Satch first pitched 
in the American League in 1948. That 
much is known as fact. The Official 
Encyclopedia of Baseball lists Paige’s 
birth date as July 7, 1906. Copies of 
a birth certificate for Satch also have 
shown that date. “Hyewitnesses” to 
some of Paige’s earliest barnstorming 
tours swear he was pitching by World 
War 1, We would suggest you ask 
Satch himself if we thought he knew 
for sure. 


MASKED GOALIE 


Tn a recent letter to SPORT a Mr. 
Zachorowski suggested that goalies 
wear a catcher’s mask to protect their 
faces. I'ma goalie and got hit in the 
mouth so I tried it. It doesn’t work. 
You can’t see anything unless it is 
coming right at you... 

Long Lake, Minn. Stuart We ts III 


FOUND! A WATER FOUNTAIN 


In answer to S/Sst. Howard New- 
mark’s recent letter to SPORT, let me 
say that there are water fountains in 
Yankee Stadium. They are located in 
the upper deck of Section 38, which, if 
you're not familiar with the Stadium, 
is in deep left-center field. But this 
doesn’t mean that only a few people 
have access to water at the Stadium 
because some of the so-called soft 
drinks sold there taste like pure 
water, 


New York, N. Y. Bruce MarkKens 


A MUELLER MAN 


_Thave been reading your fine maga- 
zine for a number of years and I have 
yet to come across a good article on 
Don Muelier. He has a lifetime bat- 
ting average of .307 and he is the best 
rightfielder in the National League, 
barring only the great Musial when he 
plays there. Yet he is the most un- 
derrated player in baseball .. . 
Jamaica, N. ¥. Jor Skopnick 

See page 40, 
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HELP WANTED 


i NTION GONSTRUCTION, AVIATION, Oilmenti” 
Trades - Laborers - Truck Drivers - Clerical - Engineers - 
Supervisors - Many Others, Who to Gontact for Highest Pay- 
ing Jabs, To $1500.00 Monthly, Latest Copyrighted Reports 
Covering Over 52 Countries, including U.S. St, Lawrenca 
Project, Spain, Far North, Alaska, South America, Europe. 
Year Exclusive Renietravion and Fuvisory Service, Applica- 
tion forms. Unconditional Money-Back Guarantee of Satis- 
faction! Immediate Servico!! $2.00. Airmailed $2.25. (COD's 
Appedele International Reporter, Box 1047-MR, St. Louis 1, 
te 
EARN TO $1500 Monthly. Many jobs available, South 
America, Europe, Africa, USA, tc. ll Trades, Engineers, 
Mechanics, Office Workers, Labor, Truck Drivers, Carpan- 
ters, Electricians, Plumbers, Supervisors, otc. Many bene- 
fits. Chance to travel, Fare paid by employer, No em; foymant 
fees. Apolication Forms, For free information and a quick 
reply Write Dept, 75A, National Employment Information, 


1020 Broad, Newark, NJ. 

FOREIGN-U, S, EMPLOYMENT. If interested in Stateside 
& Foreign projects write. High Pay. Stamped self-addressed 
Revelons appreciated, Job Information, Dept. 6G, Waseca, 

il é 

EMPLOYERS NOW HIRING 12,500 men for Overseas and 
Alaskal Construction $830-$1053 monthly; factory $760; 
office $650, Free Transportation. Catalog, $1, Jobservice D-15, 


Box Billings, Montana. 
FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT GONSTRUCTION. Work. It 


interested in foreign Projects with high pay, write Foreign 


Service Bureau, Personnel Mor., Metuchen, New Jersey. 

OVERSEAS AND U, S. Jobs. Men, Women. Skilled, un- 

skilled. High pay. Postcard brings details, Eastland, Box 

1406-E, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

AGENTS WANTED 

BEAUTY D TRATO © $5 hr, damonstrating 

Famous Fiolly wood Cosmetics, your Pelanmonigod, For fres 

real ples, deta ; write Studio Girl, Dept, MC-85, Glendale, 

Wwornia. 

BUY WHOLESALE THOUSANDS nationally advertised 
roducts at big discount. Free “Wholesale Plan.’ American 
uyers, Hertel Station, Buffalo 16-AG, N.Y. 

EARN UP TO $250.00 per week soliciting delinquent ac- 

counts. Metro, Box 5887, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


BEAUTIFUL FEATHER PICTURES. 200% Profit! Free 
sample. Apartado 9036, Mexico 1, D.F. 


ers, Particulars 


S, A a 
free, Mission, 2328A West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


299.75 Cara’ jolesalG. Mor 
fiant than diamonds. Free catalog, Diamonite, 


Mitchell, Oakiand 1, Calif. 

FREE! COMPLETE MAIL Order Business! Terrific Profits! 
No investment! VitaMins, 2908K Beverly, Los Angeles 57. 
EARN MONEY AT Homel Must Havo good Bantw iting, 
Write for Details. Atlas, Box 188-D, Melrose, Mass. 

SEND OUT POSTCARDS, Cash daily, Write Box 174, 


Belmont, Mass. 


Soimont, Mass 
$25 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, spare eee at home, preparing 


mail for advertisers. Te-Co, Box 946, Muncie 1, Indiana. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


CALENDARS, AP VERTISING NOVELTIES, Matches! 


Good Side Line or Full Time. Now is the Time to Sell—All 
pes of Calendars, Hundreds of Advertising Novelties, 
Book Matches, etc. Flaming Calendar Co,, 6533 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 37, Ill. vs 
SELL ADVERTISING BOOK Matches. Big daily commission 
in advance—Union Label plus Glamour Girls, Scenics, Hill- 
billies; all standard styles and sizes. Big Free Master Catalog. 
Fast selling-steady_ repeat business. Superior Match Co., 
Dept. 2-855, 7528 So. Gresnwood, Chicago 19 
WILL YOU WEAR New Suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them fo friends? You can make 
up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, without canvassing. 
Stone-Ficld, §32 South Throop St., Dept. F-759, Chicago 7, Ill. 
LAND BARGAINS 


FLORIDA LAND FOR Profit. Good land near a growing o ty 
means profil for land-owners. Just $10 down $10 per mont 
.. - no interest or carrying charges, buys a full 14-acra of high, 
dry land, Every }9-aore facing a fully graded road. Fourteen 
miles from one of Florida’s fastest growing west coast cities. 
Only a few miles from a newly developed retirament city, 
For free maps and details writs Lee County Land and Titls 
Company, Dept. PCD, Fort Myers, Florida. 
TEXAS HOMESITE $5.00 Down! Full prica $89.50 on easy 
terms, Big 5000 square foot homesite at Bandera, Texas 
Heart of “Dude Ranch Country”. Electricity, telephone. 
1300 feet above sea level, Warm days and cool summer nights 
pa ractey eforEde” etea ape aa ete 
orsaback riding. Write sand details. 
Bandera Pass Ranch, Dept. 200B, Bandera, Texas. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


1 TORS—! elieve you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it, Send for copy of our Patant 
Booklet ‘How to Protect Your Invention’ and “Invention 
Record” form. No obligation, McMorrow, Berman & David- 
son, Registered Patent Attorneys, 351-A Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. “sure - , 

NVENTORS— for instructive booklet “Pat- 
ant Protection for Inventors” giving detailed patent informa- 
tion and outlining preliminary steps to take toward patent 
rotection, also “Evidence of Invention” form, Victor J. 
vans & Co., 200-J Merlin Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
NV . Beavers, Registere 


R: 1 ATRICK 
Patent Attorney, 1092 Columbian Blidg., Washington 7, D.C. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
FOREIGN CONSTRUCTION, JOBS underway and soon 
starting in South Amorica, Canada, Alaska, Europe, Asia 
Middle East, South Pacific. Big Pay, Tax exemptions, Travel, 
expense paid. Bake your: inti ig coe 3 i 00 for projects, 
actors, application form, . reply. - 
baoke Manian DCS Foreign Job News, Bid port Wt 1. 
DETECTIVES 
ak Svat AND Grlenina egestigation at figmss Baca 
crt ood pay, Inst. iénes, unnyside, 
Devt 1420, Chicsao 40, it sd 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
TINTERESTING MAILS’—25c Keeps your mail box. full 
{hrag months. Bent (Desk M/10), Chatawa, Mississippi. 
WANTED TO BUY 
QUICKSILVER, STERLING, SCRAP Precious Metals. tm- 
msciate Payment. Write Mercury Refiners, Norwood, Massa- 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
= ourse for Men and Women, 
Tells and shows how to make hundreds of fast selling plastics 
products. All plastics and materials for 23 projects included in 
course. No special tools needed, Course pays for itself. Write 
for Free booklet, Intarstate Training Service, Dept. D-73-H, 


Portland 13, Ore, 
COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL al home in spare time with 
58-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma; no_classes; 
booklet free. Write American School, Dept, XC64, Drexel al 
58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at Home, Licensed teachers. 
eporovee materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144-M, 
Station E, Atlanta, Ga. 
PHYSICAL THERAPY AND Massage Pays big profits. earn 
at home, Free Catalog, National Instituto, Desk 5, 159 East 
Ontario, Chicano 11. 
SOLVE MENTAL WORRIES. Become Doctor of Fayehology. 
Correspondence only. Frea Book. Universal Truth, 5038- 
Broadway, Chicago 40. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“HOW TO MAKE Money Prospecting for Uranium.” Free 
Booklet, Sand 20c for handling, postage. Geiger Co,, 195-C8 
Saokett St, Brooklyn 31, New York. 
BOOKKEEPERS. INCREASE EARNINGS eperating sensa~ 
tional bookkeeping service, Handytax, 5632-D Lankershim, 
North Hollywood, California. 
OPERATE PROFITABLE MAIL order business. Write 
Walter Service, 4159-W East 112th, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
60 MONEY-MAKING ideas. Catalogue Free. Universal, 
Box 1076-S, Peoria, Il. 
$200 WEEKLY. CLEANING Venetian Blinds, Free book, 
Burtt, 2434S, Wichita 13, Kansas. 
MEN. INGOME FROM local information. No Selling. 
Neherco, LaVerne 8, California. 

PERSONAL 
BORROW BY MAIL, Loans $50 ta $600 to employed men 
and women, Easy, quick. Completely confidential, No endor- 
gers. Repay in convenient monthly payments. Details free in 
plain enve ope Give occupation, State Finance Co, 323 
Securities Bldg., Dept. H-14, Omaha 2, Nebraska, 

a magazine under your 
own name! Only $3.25 par month! Sample, details Se! Filmer, 
910 Marion, Pharr 9, Texas. 

PSORIASIS VICTIMS: HOPELESS? New Discovery! Free 


Trial Offer. Write Pixacol, Box 3583-CM, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


aloQus, rite 


FREE ICCUSTRATED HYPNOTISM cat Ww 
Hypnotist, 1324 Wilshire, Los Angeles 17W, California. 
STAMPS 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes  Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Golonies—High Vaiue Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection 
plus Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 5c for postage. 

Gray Stamp Co., Dept. MB, Toronto, Canada. 
PICTORIAL PACKET—TRIAN i-Colors, ete —10¢ 
Approvals. Cole, 43-PRinawalt, Buffalo 21, N. Y. 
CLAIM INVESTIGATORS 

INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS— WN $750 to $1000 month. 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, and steamship 
lines urgently need Claim Investigators. We train you at home 
spare time. Placement counsel and help. Free book—Now! 

niversal Schools, Dept. P-8, Box 8202, Dallas 5, Texas, 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 

AK INTRO: ING World's cutest childran’s 
dresses, Big selection, adorable atylas, Low prices. Complete 
Gisplay trbae Rush name. Harford, Dept, P-2348, Cincinnati 
26, Ohio. 

WORK AT HOME 

PERATE MAIL ORDER Business, Catalogues, Mar- 
chandise Furnished, Details Dime, Vogue, 2410 W. 63rd, 
Chicago 29, Il. 

OLD COINS & MONEY WANTED 

WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD Pennies. Complete 50a 
Allcoin Illustrated Catalogue 25¢. Worthycoin Corporation 
(K-392-A), Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
WE PURGHA NDIANH pennies, Complete alleoin 
catalogue 250. Magnacoins, Box 61-Du, Whitestone 57, 


New York 
INSTRUCTION 
.S. Gov't! Men-Wornen, 18-55. Start high as 
$80,00 waek, Qualify Now! 23,000 jobs open. Expsrienos 
often unnecessary. Get Free 36-page book showing jobs, 
salaries, requirements, sample tests. Write; Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. E-36, Rochester, N.Y. 


eee ee 
LETTERS RE-MAILED 
VACATIONERS! ALASKA POSTM PK surprises every- 
body! Airmail your 6c stamped fettor(s (inside larger enves 
lope) for immediate re-airmailing, 25¢ each, Foolproof! Bill 
Hill, Box 493, Anchorage, Alaska. 
REAL ESTATE INSTRUCTION 
E 4 REAL Estate Broker. Study at home. Write for Free. 
book today, G! Approved. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2018S Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
INVENTIONS 
NTLON: ANTED IM 1 of _promoting, 
selling. Complete information free. Kessler Corporation: 
128%, Fremont, Ohio. 
ADDITIONAL INCOME 
‘arta Wanted, Jack, 


GM71-HV DISCARDED INJECTORS Parts Wanted. Jack, 
7120 Game ie, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
BUY WHOLESALE 450,000 Products, Literature Free. 
Carter, Box 6011-MN, Chicago 60, 

MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WHOLESALE! COMPLETE LINE_ Musical Instruments, 
Phonographs, Tape Recorders, Typewriters, Watches 

iamond Rings, Appliances, etc. Discounts to 75%! Send 256 
Crefungabies for Large catalog, Strauss Music Company, 
95-31 Lafayette, Paterson 23, New Jersey. 

MALE & FEMALE HELP_ WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matchos, 
Eyoa Samp Kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. PC-34, Chicago 
ae inols. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
SEND OUT POSTCARDS, Cash Daily. Write Box 174; 
Belnjont,, Mass. 
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Kaline Can Be King in Detroit 


(Continued from page 35) 
Kaline reported to the Tigers in Phil- 
adelphia while they were on an east- 
ern swing in 1953. He came along 
more for “window dressing” than in 
any expectation that he would be able 
to make a solid contribution to the 
Tigers’ slumping fortunes. 

Long before Kaline and his parents 
put their signature on a Detroit con- 
tract, the hands that were to help Al 
up the ladder were at work. Once he 
joined the Tigers, still others joined 
in the task. It may be true that great 
athletes are “born” and not “made,” 
but it is a painstaking job to change 
destiny into reality. Take a look at 
the strange and varied group of men 
who contributed heavily toward Ka- 
line’s rapid rise. The list includes: 

A boyhood pal who failed in his 
own bid for stardom in professional 
baseball and abandoned the pursuit 
after a couple of seasons in Class D. 

A newspaper reporter who took 
pride in seeing kids he covered in 
sandlot games advance into pro ball. 

A scout’ with faith that a skinny 
teenager would develop into a strong, 
willowy, matured athlete. 

An occupant of baseball’s “Hall of 
Fame” who looked years ahead and 
predicted the kid would shape a career 
which would rival his own brilliant 
one. 

A fading big-league star who was 
willing to share with a newcomer the 
things he had learned the hard way. 

One of the game’s greatest and most 
frequently misunderstood performers 
who provided inspiration and counsel. 

The part each played is vital. Put 
them all together and they form a 
perfect pattern. Take one piece away 
and the new star might never have 
had a chance to shine. Let’s identify 
and examine the role each played. 

The boyhood pal was Charley John- 
son, a kid who, like Kaline, long 
dreamed of a baseball career. Johnson 
lived a few blocks from Al in Balti- 
more and also attended Southern 
High, where he starred at shortstop. 
“When Johnson was through high 
school, we signed him to a minor- 
league contract,” McHale says. “He 
went to Jamestown (N.Y.), in the 
Pony League. In two seasons he didn’t 
do very well and he decided to quit 
the game. But it was Johnson who first 
tipped us off about Kaline. He told 
our scout, Ed Katalinas, ‘There’s a 
kid just starting to play at Southern 
who's going to be a great one. He'll 
be worth your time watching.’ So 
Katalinas noted the name of Kaline, 
and from 1950 through 1953 he saw 
Al regularly and knew that the ad- 
vice Johnson gave was sound,” 

Kaline fondly recalls the part John- 
son played in his early sandlot career. 
Johnson now works for Glenn L. Mar- 
tin, the airplane manufacturer, in 
Baltimore, and plays semi-pro ball. 
“Charley was the one who started me 
playing American Legion Junior ball 
too,” Kaline says. “I played with the 
Westport Post No, 33. I played base- 
ball five days a week during the sum- 
mer, with a doubleheader on Sunday. 
The fastest league I was in was the 
‘American Unlimited,’ where I was 
with the United Iron and Metal team. 
There were a lot of former profes- 
sional players in the league.” 

The newspaper reporter who spotted 
Kaline early and then joined Johnson 
in shouting his praises to Katalinas 


was J. Murray Weiman, who covered 
scholastic sports for the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. “The greatest prep base- 
ball star in Baltimore’s history,” Wei- 
man called him, He also had words 
about Kaline for McHale. "We're both 
old Notre Dame men,” MeHale 
Seep ae “and I guess that helped a 
th ag 

Katalinas was the scout who never 
wavered in his belief in Kaline’s abil- 
ity. “Every major-league club talked 
with me and showed some interest in 
signing me,” Al tells you, “But when 
it became known that I was going 
to be a bonus player, most of them 
dropped out. The only three clubs 
that were interested in me under those 
conditions were Detroit, the Phila- 
delphia Phillies and the St. Louis Car- 
dinals,”’ 

In a letter to the Tigers’ front office 
about a month before Al was to grad- 
uate, Katalinas wrote: “The other 
scouts are after him hard. We can’t 
do anything until he graduates, but 
we simply can’t afford to miss this 
boy. Just thinking about him is keep- 
ing me awake at night.” 

Shortly thereafter McHale made two 
trips to Baltimore to look at the 
youngster personally and to confer 
with Katalinas about signing him. 
“Outstanding boys seem to fall into 
a pattern,” Katalinas told McHale. 
“When a clutch play comes up, they 
always seem to be in the middle of it. 
That’s how Kaline looks to me, He 
really shines. He doesn't haye much 
power yet, but he’s young and he’s 
growing. In any case, his speed will 
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always make up for his lack of 
power,” 

McHale agreed with Katalinas that 
the youngster should be signed. On his 
return to Detroit he got authorization 
from club president Walter O. (Spike) 
Briggs Jr. for the bonus payment. 
While the bonus figure Kaline signed 
for has generally been said to have 
been $35,000, the actual terms can be 
revealed authoritatively here for the 
first time. Kaline received a $15,000 
bonus, Of that sum, $10,000 was paid 
him immediately and $5,000 the next 
year. When he joined the Tigers in 
late June, he collected a salary of 
$1,000 a_ month for the rest of the 
season. For 1954, his first full cam- 
paign in the American League, he re- 
ceived the majors’ minimum of $6,000. 
Off his performance this season, he 
seems certain to yault into the $20,000- 
a-year class by next spring. 

The “Hall of Fame” occupant who 
had a part in Kaline’s acquisition was 
Charley. Gehringer, one of the greatest 
infielders and hitters in modern base- 
ball and later the Tigers’ general man- 
ager. Gehringer formerly served as a 
coach of the “East” team in the Hearst 
newspapers All-American boys game 


at New York. In 1952, Kaline was on 
the team and was voted the “most 
valuable player” in the game. When 
Al’s name came up later in scout- 
ing reports, Charley remembered the 
youngster well. The fading star who 
worked and talked with the youngster 
in unselfish (and for him typical) 
fashion, without any thought of ree- 
ognition, was Johnny Pesky, then in 
the twilight of his career, “Pesky was 
a good, smart player,” Kaline recalls 
proudly. “In those three months I sat 
on the bench after I joined the Tigers 
in 1953, he would talk to me all the 
time, explaining situations that came 
up on the field and how the play 
should have been made. Then later 
he worked a lot with me on my bunt- 
ing and it has proved a big help.” 

The “big name” who provided coun- 
sel and admiration was Ted Williams, 
then back with the Red Sox after his 
Marine service in Korea. ‘“Fred- 
die Hutchinson (then managing the 
Tigers) took me over to meet Williams 
one day,” Al recalls. ‘Ted talked to me 
about hitting and about some exer- 
cises to help me strengthen my hands 
and wrists. He was mighty nice to me 
then and every other time I met him. 
I don’t understand all the unfavorable 
things that have been said about him. 
He certainly helped me.” 

Kaline’s admiration for Williams 
is both personal and _ professional. 
“Whenever the Tigers played the Red 
Sox either in 1953 or last season,” Al 
said, “along with a lot of the other 
fellows, I’d crowd around the batting 
cage when Williams was hitting, You 
learn a lot from watching him. Unlike 
a lot of players, Ted never fooled 
around in batting practice. It was as 
serious to him as the game itself, I 
try to bear down like that, too.” 

The most important suggestion Wil- 
liams made to Kaline was about the 
way he was hitting low pitches. “I 
was golfing the ball,” Al says. “Wil- 
liams pointed out that I wasn’t fol- 
lowing the pitches well and wasn't 
going down with the ball.” 

To correct the fault, Kaline worked 
on it during the last off-season, “T 
worked in a sporting goods store in 
Baltimore during the winter,” he says. 
“I had a heavy bat that I would take 
to the back of the store and swing 
when I wasn’t busy. Williams told me 
that was what he did in the off-sea- 
son to strengthen his arms and shoul- 
ders and to get snap into his wrist. 
Then, I carried a baseball with me 
all the time. I'd take it out of my 
pocket every now and then and 
squeeze it, trying to twist the cover 
off it if I could. Ted recommended it 
to strengthen the hands.” After work 
last winter, Kaline would swing his 
heavy bat 30 minutes to an hour. He 
kept it up every day, no matter how 
tired he was. 

Despite the promise Kaline showed 
When he joined the Tigers, there was 
no one in the organization who 
thought he would be ready for the 
majors before 1958, “Frankly, we took 
Kaline with a ‘Five Year Plan’ in 
mind,” McHale says. “Under the bonus 
arrangement we knew we had to 
keep him on the roster for two years. 
When that period was up he could 
be sent out without bothering about 
waivers. We thought it would take at 
least two more seasons in the minors, 
probably with our Triple-A club at 
Buffalo, before he could possibly be 
ready for the majors. But it didn’t 
take Al long to upset that time-table.” 

Kaline himself wasn’t anxious to 


become a bonus player. “I really 
wanted to avoid the bonus rule,” Al 
says, “because I didn’t relish the idea 
of sitting on the bench for two years. 
I wanted to play. But then I felt I 
owed it to my mother and father to 
get as much money as I could for 
signing. They knew my ambition was 
to be a big-league ballplayer and they 
wouldn’t even let me get a job while 
I was in high school to help out at 
home because they knew I wanted 
to play all the baseball I could. My 
dad had worked hard all his life and 
wasn’t well. Neither was my mother; 
her eyes were bothering her. So I 
signed for the bonus, The money I 
got was theirs—all of it. I wish I 
could have done more for them.” 

The bonus money went to pay off 
a mortage on the family home and to 
finance an operation for his mother. 
“And there was a little left that was 
put away,” Al says. 

When Kaline joined the Tigers, the 
club was down deep in the second di- 
vision. Even so, manager Hutchinson 
used the newcomer sparingly. Al was 
used chiefly as a pinch-runner, and in 
that function his speed was made 
abundantly evident. Al was in 30 
games, but only got up to bat 28 times. 
He made seven hits for a .250 average 
that told little or nothing about his 
true value or possibilities as a hitter. 

The role as a bench-warmer, pinch- 
hitter and pinch-runner was due to be 
his again in 1954. But then came a 
“break”—a bad one for a Tiger vet- 
eran and a good one for the rookie. 
Steve Souchock, scheduled to be the 
Tigers’ rightfielder, suffered a wrist 
injury while playing winter ball in 
Cuba and still wasn’t ready when the 
season opened. Hutchinson put Kaline 
in the spot to hold it until Souchock 
was ready. 

Al held it not only “until Souchock 
was ready” but long after; they 
haven't been able to get him out of 
the position yet. He played in 138 
games in 1954 and hit a creditable if 
not spectacular .276. The chief criti- 
cism of him was a “lack of power.” 
He hit only three triples and four 
home runs for the entire season, His 
great speed had helped him get 18 
doubles, however. Primarily, he was 
a singles hitter, with 114 of them in 
his collection of 139 safeties. He drove 
in only 43 runs, a meager total for a 
regular outfielder, 

But there were adequate compensa- 
tions for the lack of power. Kaline’s 
speed provided considerable defensive 
strength. He easily caught balls that 
two of his immediate predecessors, 
Souchock and Vie Wertz, never would 
have touched. In addition, he demon- 
strated one of the finest arms in the 
league. There were few runners dar- 
ing enough to try to go from first to 
third on singles to right field against 
the Tigers. 

Al thinks back with pleasure on the 
greatest defensive day he has yet 
enjoyed in his brief career. “It was 
a game against the Chicago White 
Sox,” he says. “Freddie Marsh tried 
to score from second on a single and 
I threw him out at home. Then Min- 
nie Minoso tried to stretch a single 
and I got him at second. And then 
Chico Carrasquel tried to go from 
first to third on another hit and I 
got him, too.” 

It didn’t take many performances 
like this to command respect around 
the league. ‘“‘We found out in a hurry 
he could throw with the best of them,” 
Gene Woodling, the veteran outfielder 


Mr. and Mrs. Badminton 


(NE December night in 1946, a cute 
San Diego State College coed 
named Lois Smedley went with a girl 
friend to the old Municipal Gym at 
Balboa Park for a few games of bad- 
minton, Lois was a physical-education 
major and a fine athlete despite her 
petite size. She had been trouncing all 
her girl friends with such ease that 
she was growing bored with the sport. 
So on this particular night, her com- 
panion decided to remedy the situa- 
tion. She introduced Lois to a good- 
looking fellow named Joe Alston, and 
suggested that Lois play a game 
against him. Lois, who had already 
beaten several husky male opponents, 
figured this undersized Joe was just 
another set-up. She was wrong. 

After two games, the self-confident 
coed was still trying for her first point. 
Her grinning rival had beaten her, 
15-0, 15-0, or as badminton fans would 
say. “love and love.” And love it was. 

Today, the two rivals are Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Alston, better known as Mr. 
and Mrs. Badminton. They are cham- 
pions in the sport that brought them 
together. In fact, Joe and Lois are 
probably the most successful husband- 
and-wife team now competing in any 
amateur sport. In their South Pasa- 
dena apartment, the five-foot eight- 
inch FBI agent and his blue-eyed wife 
have over 70 trophies, won in eight 
years of competition, Among the 
larger pieces of hardware are victory 
trophies from the mixed doubles in 
1953 and °54 Nationals, two for Na- 
tional singles triumphs by Joe (in 
1951 and °55) and those which Lois 
collected while winning every major 
women’s tournament on the Coast. 

Lois did not know it until much 
later, but when she met Joe that De- 
cember night, he was already labeled 
the “wonder boy of badminton.” Only 
a year after that first meeting, Joe 
faced all-time great Dave Freeman in 
the Nationals at Los Angeles, Al- 
though the incomparable Dr, Freeman 
gave young Joe a trouncing, the loser 
soon lived up to the promise he had 
shown. Joe. who learned the game by 
playing on the family front lawn 
against his older brother, won the Na- 
tionals in 51 by beating Martin Men- 
dez in a three-game thriller at Dallas. 
Last April, he whipped Malayan Eddy 
Choong. often rated the best player in 
the world today, 15-5, 15-8, to win the 
title again. 

Even with these successes and his 
brilliant play as the No. 1 man of the 
U. S. Thomas Cup team, Joe claims 
his biggest thrills haye come from 
the mixed doubles titles he has won 
with Lois. And, even though he bas 
been instructed by many experts in- 
cluding Freeman, now a close friend 
of the family, Joe says Lois is his best 
teacher. 

Soon after their first meeting, Joe 


and Lois began dating. They were 
married in 1950. A month after the 
the 1951 Nationals, Joe began prac- 
icing two hours daily with Lois as his 
opponent, concentrating on his strokes 
and shots. “When J play against a 
man.” Joe explained, “I concentrate 
on winning. Against Lois, [ didn’t. 
In fact, she beat me a few times. But 
I was learning a lot about my weak- 
nesses. Lois has a tremendous eye, and 
wheu I hit the bird a few inches too 
far, she’d let it fall.” 

Joe was ready to meet the best that 
year and he played some excellent 
badminton. Most experts claim that 
his win over Choong in the Nationals 
last April was his best performance 
thus far, perhaps even the greatest 
exhibition of shot-making the sport 
has ever seen. Like most Malayans, 
Choong has all the shots. A superb 
retriever, he also maintains a sharp 
attack, But Joe, who looks a lot like 
Bobo Olson, never gave Choong a 
chance to get his game going. 

Following Joe’s singles victory, he 
and Lois tried for their third mixed- 
doubles championship. but yeterans 
Wynn Rogers and Dorothy Hann beat 
them in a tense three-game mateh, In 
the °55 women’s singles, Lois played 
well, losing to Margaret Varner in the 
semi-finals after coming within two 
points of beating her. Varner went on 
to win the title. 

Joe feels next year may be different. 
He is teaching Lois the quick lob to 
help vary her attack. “Next year,” he 
says, “well get that mixed doubles 
title back.” And few people care to 
argue the point with him, Mr. and 
Mrs. Badminton are still improving. 

—Jack TEELE 


JOE AND LOIS ALSTON 
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Says. “You can’t take any liberties on 
balls hit to Kaline’s section.” 

Kaline hasn’t any “secret” for his 
strong arm. “Like most kids I wanted 
to be a pitcher when I started playing 
ball,” he says. “I always could throw 
hard. I warm up much the same way 
a pitcher does before a game, but 
otherwise I don’t do anything special 
in the way of throwing exercises.” 

Jack Tighe, a veteran minor-league 
manager in the Detroit farm system 
and now a Tiger coach, has a ‘better 
explanation for Kaline’s accurate arm. 
“Perfect coordination, that’s the an- 
swer,” Tighe says. “Look at him when 
he throws, look at the rhythm. Every 
muscle ripples at the same time. He 
doesn’t look like a strong-arm player, 
either. He has a forearm about the 
size of a lightweight boxer’s.” 

Tighe made another interesting ob- 
servation about Kaline’s throwing. 
“You know what they say about good 
example,” Tighe said, “Well, it cer- 
tainly has worked in the case of Ka- 
line and our other outfielders. Watch- 
ing him has made better throwers out 
of the others. They’ve become con- 
sclous of what a good arm can mean 
to a team and they’ve concentrated 
just a little more on their throwing.” 

Tighe, who spent years working 
with young players in the minors, de- 
lights in discussing Kaline’s rapid de- 
velopment. “When you're scouting 
young players,’ he says, “there are 
four things you look for—the ability 
to run, throw, hit and field. It’s the 
standard gauge to say if a boy can do 
three of those things well, then you 
generally overlook the deficiency in 
the other department and take a 
chance on him. But here’s a boy who 
can do all four—and do them all well. 
Kids like that are hard to find.” 

When Kaline got off to his sensa- 
tional start this spring, there were all 
kinds of extravagant superlatives 
thrown his way. One overly enthusi- 
astic writer quoted Paul Richards, the 
shrewd talent judge who is Balti- 
more’s field manager and general 
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manager, as saying: “That kid in De- 
troit, Al Kaline, won’t fall far short 
of Joe DiMaggio,” 

“Wait a minute,” Richards told me. 
“They went a bit strong on that quote. 
He’s a helluva fine young ballplayer 
and he has tremendous potentials, but 
let’s wait a little while before we put 
him in a class with DiMaggio.” 

Richards then made an observation 
about Kaline’s hitting. “The only pos- 
sible question about Kaline is whether 
he may have trouble with a pitch that 
is letter-high and tight. But he'll hit 
anything you throw him lower down.” 

The veteran Bucky Harris, who is 
now Al's manager, commented: “What 
Richards said about Kaline having 
trouble with that particular high pitch 
can be applied to 85 per cent of the 
players in the league. That's right, 85 
per cent of them are low-ball hitters.” 

Harris watched Kaline from a rival 
bench last season as manager of the 
Washington Senators, so his observa- 
tions of his development are particu- 
larly interesting. “Before Al picked 
up a bat in spring training this year,” 
Harris says, “it was easy to see that 
he was more mature and was going 
to be a stronger hitter. Everybody 
keeps asking me whether he’s as good 
as he looks. I believe he is.” 

The highest praise of Kaline’s de- 
velopment comes from his own team- 
mates. “He has a beautiful swing,” 
stocky Ray Boone says. ‘Usually it 
takes a player about three years in 
the majors to get his rhythm and 
timing to hit the long ball, but Kaline 
seems to have found a short cut.” 

The bat Kaline swings is a model 
borrowed from one of his teammates, 
catcher Red Wilson. “Red joined the 
club late in May, °54, after he was 
traded to us by the White Sox,” Al 
says, “and one day I picked up one 
of his bats and used it. It felt good 
and I began to hit with it, so I ordered 
some for myself. The bat is bigger 
and heavier in the butt than the one 
I'd been using.” 

The bat is 34% inches long and 


weighs 33 ounces. Unlike a lot of 
players who go from a heavy bat to 
a light one, or vice versa, as the sea- 
son progresses, Kaline sticks with the 
same weight the full season. 

The youngster who had hit only 
four home runs in 138 games in 1954 
was over that mark the first three 
weeks of this season. “Everybody asks 
me if I’m swinging for the fences,” 
he says. “I’m not. I’m just trying to 
maintain my level swing and hit the 
ball. But I’m 22 pounds heavier than 
I was at the end of last season, and 
there’s no question that helps me.” 

Experience, too, is a factor that is 
leading to improved power. Kaline is 
a careful student of rival pitchers; he’s 
“smart” at the plate. In an early season 
game against Baltimore, Erv Palica 
had the horsecollar on him going into 
the ninth inning. The game was tied, 
2-2. Kaline was the lead-off hitter in 
the ninth. He smashed a one-and-one 
pitch into the upper left-field stands 
for a game-winning home run. 

In explaining the drive, Al said: 
“Palica had been following a pattern 
with me all afternoon. After I walked 
in the first inning, he got me out 
twice. He’d go inside and then outside. 
After the count went to one-and-one, 
I was sure he’d come in with an in- 
side pitch. I set myself and I got 
the pitch I'd been sure was coming 
and let it go.” 

On April 17, at Briggs Stadium, Al 
hit three home runs against the Kan- 
sas City Athletics, with two of them 
coming in the same inning. He started 
the spree in the third inning off John- 
ny Gray, singled against Charley Bish- 
op in the fourth, and in the batting- 
around sixth hit home runs off Bob 
Spicer and Bob Trice. It marked the 
first time in history that a Detroit 
player ever hit two home runs in a 
Single inning, and it was the first time 
it had been done in the American 
League since 1936 when Joe DiMaggio 
turned the trick. 

In addition to playing baseball at 
Southern High, Kaline was a member 
of a state championship basketball 
team. As a center, he averaged 22.5 
points per game in his senior year. 
“IT had a lot of offers to go to college 
on scholarship as a basketball player,” 
he admits ruefully, “but none as a 
baseball player.” 

Despite the widespread attention 
given him this season, the six-foot 
one-inch, crew-cut Kaline remains a 
level-headed, personable young man. 
He has taken fame in stride. “He's a 
fine boy,” Harris says. “The ballyhoo 
hasn’t changed him one bit. I don’t 
think it will, either.” Kaline is pleas- 
ant and cooperative, but extremely 
reticent. It takes considerable patience 
and probing to get him to talk about 
himself. 

Al was married last October to his 
high school sweetheart, 19-year-old 
Louise Hamilton. The pretty Louise 
had been “May Queen” at Southern 
High in her senior year. They first 
met in the high school cafeteria. “Al 
is quite an eater,” Louise says. “He 
would eat his own lunch and then 
come over and help me finish mine.” 

Louise played second base on a girls’ 
softball team in high school, “She 
doesn’t like to be known as a soft- 
ball player, though,” Al says quite 
seriously. 

It won’t be necessary—Albert Wil- 
liam Kaline appears fully prepared to 
provide sufficient diamond prestige for 
the family for years to come. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
with the National Rifie Association of 
America, a non-profit organization of 
about 300,000 members. The NRA, in 
existence since 1871, is exclusively 
dedicated to the shooting sport. Club 
rules and regulations are kept at a 
minimum, with emphasis mainly on 
the safe handling of the firearms. 
(There has never been a gun accident 
on the range of an NRA-affiliated 
club.) Membership dues and fees are 
always kept as low as possible. 

The Middlefield (Conn.) Rifle Club, 
at whose home range the indoor 
photographs were taken, is an ex- 
cellent example of what unified effort 
can do. Organized in 1920 by Elihu 
Lyman, the club now has about 200 
members, a completely modern club- 
house with indoor range and a 200- 
yard outdoor range illuminated for 
night shooting. Dues are $2 a year. 
Although practically every adult 
member provides his own equipment, 
30 club-owned rifles are racked at the 
range at all times for the free use of 
members and guests. A number of 
rifles have been altered in size to fit 


juniors and sub-juniors. The club- 
house is in constant use, afternoons 
and evenings, throughout the year. 


All indoor shooting is at 50 feet on the 
official NRA 50-foot target. A near- 
perfect or perfect score of 200 out of 
200 requires some real sharp shooting 
since the ten-ring (or bull’s-eye) of 
this target measures less than the 
diameter of the .22 caliber bullet fired 
at it, 

Practically all outdoor matches are 
held during the spring, summer and 


early fall. Besides shooting on_ its 
own outdoor range, the ‘Middlefield 
club does a lot of cap-snapping at the 
nearby Blue Trail range, one of the 
finest in the East. Blue Trail (where 
the outdoor photos for this story were 
taken) is owned jointly by the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation and the Con- 
necticut State Rifle and Revolver As- 
sociation, and may be used, without 
charge, by any shooter who requests 
permission. Ranges from 25 to 200 
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for a BETTER FUTURE 


yards are in operation at Blue Trail. 
Future plans call for longer distances, 
up to 1,000 yards. 

Most non-shooters believe that tar- 
get-shooting equipment is expensive. 
But when its useful life is considered, 
it actually is low-priced. And resale 
value is high on equipment in good 
condition. The two top-grade Amer- 


ican-made small-bore target rifles are 
the Winchester Model 52 and the 
Remington Model 37. Each, in the 
11-to-12-pound weight, sells for 
slightly over $100, without sights. 
Most every shooter has his own pref- 
erence in rifle sights, and generally 
supplies his own. Precision instru- 
ments like these fine rifles may be 
ruined by neglect or abuse—but rarely 
is one worn out by shooting. There 
are rifles around now that have had 
well over 100,000 rounds fired through 
them and they are still capable of 
making perfect scores. 

Remington, Winchester and Moss- 
berg manufacture target rifles in the 
eight-to-nine-pound weight, at from 
$40 to $50. These are suitable for 
most small-bore target shooting. How- 
ever, when the competition is keen 
and the target accuracy more demand- 
ing, most experienced shooters prefer 
the heavier-weight standbys. The 
Winchester Model 70, National Match, 
in .30-’06 caliber, is the only big bore 
target rifle produced on an assembly- 
line basis in the United States today. 
Remington, Peters, Winchester and 
Western regularly produce .22 long 
rifle and .30-'06 ammunition. 

The accessories actually needed by 
a target shooter include a shooting 
coat, a pair of shooting glasses and a 
spotting scope if he is using iron 
sights. Helpful items if one intends to 
make a major project of the sport are 
a shooting glove, a cartridge block, a 
spotting scope such as the Bausch & 
Lomb Balscope Senior and a target 
telescope sight for certain matches. 
But you can have a lot of fun with a 
gun, a supply of ammunition and a 
couple of hours at a shooting range. 
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and new Remington “Rocket” 
22 shorts with Q-99 are 
double-duty ammunition! 


You’ll hear the extra speed in their 
sharper “crack.’’ With muzzle ve- 
locity 40% faster than sound, 
Remington “Rocket’’ 22’s are 
like no other 22’s you've ever 
known! ‘ 

Their special 15-grain compos!- 
tion bullets are made with Q-99. 
an exclusive Remington ingredi- 
ent that gives solid strength for 
small game and plinking.. . yet 
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permits easy breakup on steel backstops! 
\ No other 22’s have this double-duty feature. 
: Easy-scoring, too—a special shoulder 
punches cleaner holes in paper targets. 
Remington “Rockets” have strong brass 
cases, exclusive ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming (no 
gun cleaning needed!) and come in handy 
flat-packs that fit your pocket. Try new 
Remington “Rocket” 22’s today! 
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WITH Q-99! 
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Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2. Conn. 
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Big Newk and His Psyche 


(Continued from page 23) 
puttering inside human brains in the 
late 19th century, psyches have be- 
come more and more popular. Today, 
it is downright embarrassing not to 
have one handy at all times. Marilyn 
Monroe, a typical example, is reported 
to have two psyches. Gina Lollo- 
brigida supposedly boasts a psyche 
with a marked, but appealing, Italian 
accent. You cannot put your finger 
on a psyche. Like conscience, it is 
hard to define, “Mental life,’ one dic- 
tionary suggests, and this seems to be 
as good a definition as any. When a 
tired advertising man worries about 
a bright young office boy, Princeton 
’54, who constantly makes clever sug- 
gestions, the man’s psyche is at work. 
If he worries enough, he may get an 
ulcer, which is no less real than any 
other ulcer even though the psyche 
caused it, 

Accuse an advertising man of hav- 
ing a psychosomatic ulcer and, likely 
as not, he'll beam. “It’s the pressure 

have in my job!” the adman may 
explain proudly. But anyone sug- 
gesting to a pitcher that a sore arm 
comes from an overactive psyche had 
better be prepared to run. This is not, 
as has been suggested, because pitch- 
ers dislike admitting that they have 
minds. Rather, it is because baseball 
is primarily a physical game. 

Partly because of this, Burt Shotton 
is not the most popular of all men with 
whom Newcombe has worked. Dur- 
ing the years that Shotton led the 
Dodgers, the crusty old manager made 
a career of blaming Newcombe’s 
psyche for all of Don’s spring trou- 
bles. It was almost standard operat- 
ing procedure for Newcombe to retire 
from a few early-season games be- 
cause “my shoulder is tight,” or “my 
arm won't loosen up.” ‘The sight of 
his “stopper” walking off the mound 
brought out the worst in Shotton. He 
repeatedly offered ugly mutterings 
about Newcombe’s character and de- 
termination and, inevitably, some of 
the manager’s comments reached 
Newcombe’s éars. 

One summer during Shotton’s reign 
Newcombe was feeling unusually fit 
when a friend turned to the pitcher 
with misplaced cheer. “See,” the 
friend said. “There was really nothing 
wrong with your arm, after all, It 
Was mostly in your mind.” 

Newcombe winced, “You too?” he 
said, in_ tones probably last used by 
Julius Caesar just after Brutus’ dag- 
ger struck, 

“Tt wasn’t fair to say it was all in 
Newk’s mind or that the pain was only 
in his psyche,” a man in the Brook- 
lyn organization who is close to New- 
combe commented recently. “Some- 
times he might have magnified an ache 
or a pain, but whenever he com- 
plained, there always was some real 
pain. Any doctor could feel the tight 
shoulder.” 

At the start of the 1950 season, New- 
combe’s arm trouble seemed to be es- 
pecially severe, In his misery, he had 
company. Carl Erskine and Ralph 
Branca had arm trouble, too. In un- 
derstandable alarm, the Dodger front 
office carted all three off to see a 
physician who specialized in sore- 
armed pitchers. The physician 
prescribed rest for Newcombe, and 
two days later Don announced that 
he was ready- 

“But you can’t be ready,” someone 
fold him, “Two days isn’t what he 


meant by rest. Your arm couldn’t 
have cleared up that quickly.” 

“I'm ready,” Newcombe insisted. 

Word drifted up to Shotton and 
Newcombe was promptly given a 
chance to prove his point. He failed 
to finish three innings and could not 
pitch again for more than two weeks, 
It was a case of the psyche, bolstered 
by a physician’s assurance that noth- 
ing was seriously wrong, working with 
reverse English, 

Whether you want to blame it on 
his psyche or not, Newk undeniably 
has a sore-arm history. It has ap- 
peared each spring and vanished with 
warm weather, This spring, it ap- 
peared one April day after Newk tried 
to pitch against the Giants on a cold 
afternoon. It vanished, Newk says, as 
quickly as it came. So maybe, he 
figured, his psyche was wearing out. 

When Don Newcombe sits half- 
stripped on the little stool in front of 
his locker in a corner of the Dodger 
dressing room, it is hard to think of 
this enormous man in terms of a 
psyche. Bugs Baer once wrote of a 
pitcher fast enough to throw a lamb 
chop past a wolf. Newcombe looks 
strong enough to throw a steak past 
a tiger. The first and lasting impres- 
sion he gives is one of overpowering 
strength. But there is more than 
strength to the art of pitching and 
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there is more than size to Newcombe. 
The pitcher is a sensitive man, whose 
life has not been without troubles. 
Ever since he broke into the major 
leagues, he has suffered from the re- 
current sore arms. And for almost 
that long, the papers have been: full 
of predictions that he was sure to win 
30 games the following season. 

Newk sat before his locker to re- 
célve a visitor one afternoon a few 
weeks ago, drinking milk from a paper 
container that was completely sur- 
rounded by his enormous right hand. 
“Sit down on this stool here,” he 
said, motioning toward one in front 
of an adjoining locker. <A little milk 
had spilled on the stool. “Watch Thre 
Newk said. 

“It's okay,” his visitor said. “My 
coat is old and dirty.” 

“Tl get a towel,” Newcombe said. 
He extended one of his enormous 
arms a few yards to a trunk, grabbed 
a towel from the top of a small pile, 
and wiped the milk from the stool. 
“You wanna talk?” he said. He is a 
friendly man. 

“Yeah.” 

“About what?” Newcombe said. 

“About you. As a guy.” 

“Shoot,” Newcombe 
*head.” 

“You like baseball?” 

“Yup,”’ Newcombe said. 

“Ts it fun?” _ 

“Fun and business both. I like it,” 
‘ , Would you play if you didn’t have 
0? » 

“Sure,” Newcombe said, “less I had 
a real soft job in an office that paid 
piles of money.” He ran a thumb 


said. “Go 


along his chin. “Know what?” he 
said, “If I had an office job like that, 
Td still miss baseball.” 

“What about pressure?” 

“Well, there’s pressure, sure,” New- 
combe said. “It’s a little more on us 
fellers than it is on white guys. We 
got to be real good, else we don’t 
stick.” 

“What about people expecting big 
things? Does that bother you?” 

“Don’t bother me, no,” Newcombe 
said. “I don’t feel that from people. 
I feel that from me. I don’t want to 
be watcha call mediocre. I can’t be 
no mediocre pitcher and be happy. 
[I'm not used to losing, I like that 
winner’s money, You can’t afford to 
lose. You got to produce.” 

On June 14, Newk was 29 years old, 
Talk to any established major-leaguer 
who is pressing or who has passed 30, 
and the chances are you will find an 
attitude very much like Newcombe’s. 
It is healthy and normal and wise. 

“On that sore arm of yours... .” 

“Had it all the time,’ Newcombe 
said. “This is the first spring I can’t 
remember having it.” 

“Did you have it when you were a 
boy?” 

“No,” Newcombe said, “but ever 
since I been with the Dodgers. Right 
here.” He dug his huge left hand into 
a spot behind his right shoulder. 
“That's where I get it. Used to get it 
every spring. But it don’t mean noth- 
ing. All pitchers get it.” 

Newk’s psyche did not affect his 
arm last season any more than it did 
long before, when he won 20 games. 
Newk himself believes the problem 
was one of adjustment to civilian life. 
“In the Army, they orientate you,” he 
said, “You got to do things the Army 
way. Forget all you ever knew. You 
get up the Army way. You go to sleep 
the Army way. You eat Army, you 
dress Army, you even got to think 
Army. It doesn’t matter about you. 
All they want is you to do everything 
Army. There’s not a thing wrong 
with the Army. I mean, I lost money, 
but so did a lot of other fellows. It’s 
just when you get out, you got to 
watcha call adjust. You got to orien- 
tate yourself outta the Army. That’s 
rough to do real quick.” 

In the spring of 1954, while ad- 
justing, or maybe it was “orientat- 
ing,” Newcombe threw hard, very 
hard, very early. ‘Had that shoulder 
pain all year,” he said. “It never 
went away. Used to always go away. 
Didn’t even come this spring.” 

“This spring, then, was different?” 

“I was back in the swing of things,” 
Newk said. “You come back from 
the Army, you feel like a rookie all 
over again. Your number is strange 
to you; your home, even. This spring 
was easy. A couple of times, I've 
been as fast as ever.” : 

Years before he ever went into the 
service, one of his Dodger teammates 
voiced a complaint against Newk. 
“Some days in this game,” the Dodger 
said, “are easy. Then there are other 
days when it’s rough. When it’s 
easy, you can coast along, but when 
it’s rough, you got to push yourself. 
Newk, he won’t push himself. That’s 
his only trouble.” 

Jackie Robinson, whose tongue is 
easily as sharp as the tooth of any 
serpent known to man, for a long time 
conducted a one-man needling cam- 
paign to keep Newk angry. Robinson 
feared that Nepike in calm moments, 
might not throw as hard as he could, 
so he dedicated himself to preventing 
the big fellow from having calm 


moments. One day, he needled Newk 
to distraction. The pitcher stepped off 
the rubber, turned to face Robinson 
and demanded: “How can you throw 
hard when you can’t throw hard?” 
Robinson, admittedly stumped, sub- 
sided into silence. 

Because he walks in a rolling gait 
which makes him look like a shuffling 
Sherman tank, Newcombe still cre- 
ates an impression of laziness. But 
he works as hard and tries as hard 
as any pitcher on the Dodger staff. 

When he reported to Vero Beach in 
the spring, Newcombe’s weight was 
fine. Yet he pitched batting practice 
almost daily and ran endlessly under 
the hot noonday Florida sun. Par- 
tially, this was because Newk had 
made temporary peace with his 
psyche; partially, it was a matter of 
money. 

“You seem awfully serious about 
pitching,” someone remarked one day. 

“You got to be serious after you've 
had a bad year,’ Newcombe said. 
“You get your pay cut and you can’t 
wear flashy clothes and ride around 
in big cars. I like those big cars and 
those good clothes.” 

On Opening Day at the Polo 
Grounds, Newk pitched against the 
Giants and hit two home runs. It 
was a gray day, bleak and drizzly. 
He pitched as always, mixing curves 
and change-ups with his fast ball. 
He didn’t finish, but the Dodgers won. 

“Look at that,” a baseball writer 
said in, disgust, when one of the 
Giants lined a change of pace against 
the right-field wall. “Throwing 
change-ups on a day this dark! Dizzy 
Dean wouldn’t throw anything except 
fast balls on a day like this. <A 
hundred fast balls and he'd be done. 
He'd have his victory.” 

But Newcombe is not Dean and he 
is not Bobby Feller and he is not 
Lefty Grove. He pitches a la New- 
combe because that’s the only way he 
can. “I try to keep the hitter guess- 
ing,” he says. “It depends on the 
situation, what I throw. Campy, he 
calls for something, and I throw it. A 
lot of times, I stand there shaking my 
head. I’m not shaking him off. I’m 
just trying to keep the hitter guess- 
Ing.” 

There is a theory that Newcombe 
doesn’t have to bother to keep the 
batters guessing, that he can throw 
fast balls through their bats. There 
is another theory that his fast ball 
doesn’t hop and that it is an overrated 
pitch. Sometimes, Newcombe is en- 
tirely surrounded by theories, That 
may be when his psyche takes over. 

Anyone following a policy of watch- 
ful waiting for Newcombe’s psyche to 
flash before the public last spring had 
only to wait until May 5. Bright and 
early that morning, Don got himself 
suspended. When he reported for 
duty on May 5, the Dodgers’ pitching 
coach, Joe Becker, told him to pitch 
batting practice. 

“T thought I was supposed to pitch 
in Philadelphia tomorrow night,” 
Newk said. 1 

“We've changed plans,’”’ Becker re- 
plied. 

“Well you can take those plans and 
...” Newcombe began his impracti- 
cal suggestion for their disposal. 

Becker reported back to Alston and 
Alston told Newcombe that if he felt 
that way, he best take off his uniform 
and feel that way at home. New- 
combe did just that. 

When Newcombe arrived home, a 
telegram was waiting. It was from E 
J. (Buzzie) Bavasi, the Dodgers vice- 
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president, and it informed Don of an 
“indefinite suspension.” That night 
Newk and his psyche sank together to 
a new low. 

Newcombe obviously had made the 
unfortunate mistake of challenging 
his manager in the wrong way at the 
wrong time. Manager Alston, who 
had suffered a somewhat deserved bad 
press in early spring, was in no mood 
to receive back talk from his players. 

“Maybe I was wrong,’ Don later 
confessed, “but you sit on the bench 
and you watch all the other guys do 
good and you got to figure they don’t 
want you.” 

That the Dodgers both wanted and 
needed Big Newk were quickly made 
apparent. After his apologies and re- 
instatement a day later, he was called 
upon for a bit of late-inning emer- 
gency work against the Phillies, He 
acted as if each opposing batter had 


signed the suspension wire. He blew 
them down with his pitches, not allow- 
ing a ball to be hit out of the infield. 
Five days later, he pitched a one- 
hitter against Chicago, facing only 27 
Cubs. 

“That was the best game I ever 
pitched,” Newk said. “I guess Bavasi 
was trying to get me sore. Maybe he 
was right.” ; 

Actually, there is one overpowering 
reason to believe that this season 
Newk is picking up his career where 
a New Jersey draft board left it more 
than three years ago. Don Newcombe 
was discharged from the Army in 
1954, but his psyche stayed behind. 
This year, both Newk and his psyche 
are pitching for the Dodgers. If the 
two, combined, don’t win 20 games, 
Sigmund Freud should have stayed 
in bed. r 
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| Always Kept My Bags Packed 


(Continued from page 9) 
himself and to his wife and kids, if 
he has any. Second, he owes it to the 
ball club that’s paying his salary. 
Third, he owes it to the fans, who 
are supporting the team and the game 
and the whole thing, and who de- 
serve the best he can give them in 
return, Fourth, he owes it to the man- 
ager, which is just another way of 
Saying that any man worth his keep 
owes a full day’s work to his boss. 

The curse of baseball today is the 
satisfied ballplayer, the young fellow 
who is pretty pleased with himself 
for making the major leagues and 
who doesn’t have any burning desire 
to knock himself out trying to do 
just a little better. It isn’t that these 
boys are bone lazy, or shiftless; it’s 
just that they aren’t driven by the 
kind of spur that digs at all the really 
great players. You wouldn’t, for in- 
stance, want to meet a more leasant, 
or a finer-type young man than Ted 
Kluszewski of the Reds, the last club 
I managed in the majors. And he 
Swings a pretty good bat. He’s got 
power and he doesn’t bite at too many 
bad pitches. But if he’d put a hundred 
per cent effort into it, he could do 
better. He doesn’t always g0 up there 
to hit with the same determination. 
He doesn’t get red in the face when 
he misses. I kept trying to tell him 
that he could take over from Stan 
Musial as the best hitter in the Na- 
tional League if he'd push himself 
a little harder, but all he said was, 
‘Tm hitting .323. I think that's pretty 
good.” Don’t misunderstand me. It 
wasn’t a case of Klu being big-headed; 
it was just a case of him being satis- 
fied, But for a big-league ballplayer, 
that’s dangerous. 


QO many of our good ballplayers to- 
day think they’ve done something 
big if they lead the league one year. 
I'd want to lead it every year, That’s 
the way Stan Musial is, and that’s why 
he's such a great player. And look 
how long Enos Slaughter has been 
drawing a big-league pay check—be- 
cause he’s got that desire, he plays 
hard all the time, he goes just as hard 
on a tap back to the pitcher as he 
does running out a triple, That’s why 
I like Jim Rivera, too, He’s like that. 
If they'll just turn him loose and let 
him do less thinking and more play- 
ng, he'll show them a few things yet. 
ometimes I think one of the main 
reasons why the players today don’t 
seem to have the same drive they had 
when I was playing is that the game 
reflects the fact that the general man- 
agers—front-office men—hayve taken it 
over. I claim this is a bad thing for 
baseball. The general manager is the 
Kingpin of the game today. He gives 
you the players and he tells you who 
to play where. That’s unreasonable. 
That ought to be the manager’s busi- 
ness. It used to be, and it was better 
that way. 

The general managers take all the 
credit for winners, and the managers 
take all the blame for losers, After 
you lose a ball game, you're sitting 
back there in the clubhouse trying 
to do something about it, and the gen- 
eral manager is out in some fancy 
restaurant eating a steak with the 
owner. Naturally, they’ve got to talk 
about something, so they talk about 
the ball game—and it’s easy for the 
general manager to second-guess you 
a little. If you’d bunted here instead 


of going for the hit-and-run, if you’d 
only played Smith instead of Jones 
(the general manager just bought 
Smith from Kansas City on waivers) — 
if, if, if. The windup is that the man- 
ager is crucified, and with the front- 
office men dominating the game like 
they do, it’s no wonder the ballplay- 
ers are becoming more like business- 
men themselves all the time, They’ve 
even got player representatives on 
each club now, and a lawyer to rep- 
resent the player representatives, 
That’s ridiculous. The owners and the 
officials of the game are perfectly 
capable of representing the players: 
they did it for a hundred years. The 
pavers will always get a fair deal 
ecause there can’t be any game with- 
out ballplayers. It’s foolish to have a 
lot of lawyers mixed up in baseball, 
There are too many of them in it al- 
ready. Practically everybody you meet 
Is carrying a lawyer along with him. 
And as far as the player representa- 
tives are concerned, I think they're 
a bad idea because they sometimes 
cause arguments among the players. 
The manager ought to be the players’ 
representative. If there’s something 
wrong, he can go right to the front 
office and straighten it out. That’s 
part of the manager's job. 

Baseball today is carrying too big 
an overhead, anyway. Sooner or later, 
they’re going to have to go back to 
the old way of running a ball club 
with the manager responsible to the 
owner and the players responsible to 
the manager. The owner and the man- 
ager can work out player deals be- 
tween them; they don’t need a third 
party. One of the main things I hope is 
that Paul Richards succeeds in a big 
way at Baltimore, because if he does, 
he'll prove that you don’t need to put 
a front-office man between the owner 
and the manager, I think he will, too, 
because there isn’t much about base- 
ball that fellow doesn’t know. And 
I think he’s got the best job in base- 
ball right now because he can do it 
all himself, and if he flops, he’s got 
nobody to blame but himself, 

Now, I don’t mean to imply there 
aren't any good general managers. 
That would be stupid. George Weiss of 
the Yankees and Frank Lane of the 
White Sox are good general managers. 
Joe Cronin of the Red Sox doesn’t 
bother anybody; he’s an ex-ballplayer 
and manager himself. In other words, 
it isn’t the individual I’m against; it's 
the system. 

Just to prove that I don’t think all 
managers are necessarily perfect, one 
of my pet peeves is that hardly a ball 
club in the majors today (if one) car- 
ries a hitting coach, a man qualified 
to instruct the players in the all-im- 
portant art of hitting the ball. They’ve 
got pitching coaches and coaches to 
teach the catchers, and sometimes 
they even hire specialists to show the 
boys how to run the bases better. But 
you hardly ever hear of a hitting coach, 
although I understand Paul Waner 
has done some work in that connec- 
tion the last few springs. But how do 
you explain setting up a coaching 
staff for a big-league ball club and 
not providing for anyone to teach 
hitting? I suppose you can Say the 
managers figure that’s part of their 
personal responsibility, but most of 
those fellows, like Durocher and Dres- 
sen, hit all of about .220 when they 
were playing ball, so how in hell are 
they going to teach anybody to hit? 


Tt stands to reason you have to 
know something about a subject be- 
fore you can be an expert on it, As 
you may have heard, I used to do a 
little betting on the horses, But I had 
sense enough not to try to pick them 
myself. I had a handicapper who 
picked the horses; all I did was send 
in the money. When my handicapper 
died a few years ago, I quit—and I 
haven't bet on a horse since, except 
maybe a few dollars at the windows 
if I go to the track myself to see the 
horses run. 

But I'm getting away from my 
story. I suppose you have read that 
the reason I was fired from my last 
two jobs as a major-league manager, 
first with the St. Louis Browns and 
then with the Cincinnati Reds, is that 
I am too tough on my ballplayers. I 
am supposed to be such a grim dis- 
ciplinarian that the ballplayers got to 
the point where they could no longer 
play their best for me, 

“He never talked about anything 
except baseball,” one of the Browns 
was quoted as telling a newspaper re- 
porter. 

“He never told me when I was go- 
ing to pitch,” one of the pitchers com- 
plained. 

“He didn’t speak to me for a week,” 
another ballplayer said. 

As you can see, I must have been 
a regular Simon Legree, whip and all. 
It's a funny thing that Gus Bell, who 
was considered such a sensitive young 
fellow in Pittsburgh that his feelings 
were bruised beyond repair by Branch 
Rickey (who is practically a lay 
preacher and certainly not one to go 
around kicking cleancut young men 
in the teeth), says I did more than 
anybody else to make a_ballplayer 
out of him in Cincinnati. Pll get 
around to the Bell story in detail 
later on, but T did want to say in 
my own defense right now that not 
every ballplayer who has played for 
me thinks I abused him. Some of 
them, in fact, seem to think it was a 
break for them to play under a man- 
ager who “never talked about any- 
thing except baseball,” 


MY ideas about discipline on a major- 
league ball club are simple and 
can be easily summed up; 

I expect a ballplayer to put out a 
hundred per cent all the time. I 
expect him to set his goals high and to 
fight like hell to reach them. Mind 
you, I didn’t say I expected him to 
reach them; but I sure expect him to 
try. 

I expect a ballplayer to obey the 
club rules as a matter of course and 
to show me the courtesy of requesting 
permission to break one. Like almost 
any manager, I will always allow a 
reasonable request, but when the 
player gets my permission first, he is 
not only helping me to maintain order 
on my ball club, but he is protecting 
me with the front office by enabling 
me to know exactly what my players 
are doing. It’s hell on a manager to 
have his boss call him up and say, 
in case you didn’t know it, two of 
your ballplayers are sitting down in 
the bar with a couple of girls—and 
it’s two o’clock in the morning. I want 
to be able to say it’s Smith’s wedding 
anniversary and I gave him permis- 
sion to take Jones and his wife along 
on a theater date and a midnight 
supper. Incidentally, the rules on my 
ball clubs always are made by the 
players, not by me. I have a meeting 
at the beginning of the season and 
we agree on things like curfew hours, 


etc.. and if a player breaks one of 
the rules, he’s in effect automatically 
fining himself. (I fined three players 
on the Cincinnati club, all fine boys— 
Roy MeMillan, Joe Nuxhall and Andy 
Seminick—and all for missing trains. 
They were automatic fines and they 
certainly don’t make the manager im- 
posing them an ogre. The only one on 
the Browns I ever fined was Satchel 
Paige, also for missing trains, and Bill 
Veeck never took the money away 
from him, anyway.) 

I expect my players to pay atten- 
tion to nothing but baseball from the 
lime they report to the clubhouse 
until they leave it, They work a rela- 
tively few hours a day and I don’t 
want them reading newspapers or 
writing letters or visiting with friends 
while we're supposed to be working at 
our trade, There’s plenty of time for 
those things later on. 

I don’t want my players to smoke 
on the field, in the dugout, or on the 
steps leading down from the dugout. 
It doesn’t set a good example for the 
kids who look up to major-leaguers 
as idols. And I don’t. want any beer 
in my clubhouse. (I have no objection 
to a player smoking or drinking mod- 
erately, but I insist that it be done in 
the proper place. If a man wants a 
glass of beer or even a highball before 
dinner, fine. But let him wait until 
he has left the ball park. If that makes 
him suffer undue torture, I feel sorry 
for him.) 

Maybe, as some of the writers have 
said, it’s old-fashioned to take base- 
ball so seriously. I remember last year 
Jimmy Cannon of the New York Post 
wrote that I am one of the last few 
remaining members. of my sect and 
that I make very few converts. Maybe 
so. But I don’t personally believe that 
the breed of ballplayer who, like my 
old idol Ty Cobb, will dedicate his 
entire heart and soul and mind and 
body to the game and will punish 
himself in whatever way he has to in 
order to take the ball game away 
from you, is dying out in this coun- 
try. I think the apostles of the easy 
way have grown too numerous, but 
beyond that I refuse to go. There are 
still a lot of fighting ballplayers and 
there always will be. I hope I get an- 
other chance to manage some of them. 
If I do, I think they will understand 
me, and I know I will understand 
them. 

I have always played hard. I have 
always run hard. If that’s rough and 
tough, I can’t help it. I wanted to win. 
I don’t believe there is any such thing 
as a good loser. I wouldn’t sit down 
and play a game of cards with you 
right now without wanting to win. 
Tf I hadn’t felt that way, I wouldn’t 
have got very far in baseball. If you've 
been thinking of me as one of those 
lucky ones to whom it just came easy, 
you’re wrong. I had to sweat to make 
it Ae I had to sweat to improve my- 
self. 

Probably in part because one of my 
older brothers, Everett, was a pitcher 
in the Texas League for a while, I 
was always crazy about baseball when 
I was a kid back home in North Fort 
Worth. When I was 15, I was playing 
industrial-league baseball with and 
against grown men. I worked for a 
packing plant, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays we played ball. Then Everett 
got me a tryout with Dallas in the 
Texas League, which was then, in 
1914, a Class B league. I tried out as 
a shortstop buf I was too young, and 
too small, and I didn’t make it, They 
kept me around about two weeks and 


sent me out to Hugo, Oklahoma, in the 
Class D Texas-Oklahoma League. I 
was there about six weeks and the 
club folded. I was sold to another club 
in the same league, Dennison, for $125, 
and that’s where I finished the season. 

I got my big break the next spring. 
Bob Connery, a scout for the St. Louis 
Cardinals, brought the Cards’ “B” 
team into Dennison to play us an ex- 
hibition game, and he took a liking 
to me. I didn’t know anything about 
it at the time, but later on in the sea- 
son he came back and took another 
look at me and made a deal to buy 
my contract for the Cards for $500. 
(There was nothing in it for me, 
naturally—no bonus or anything like 
that. In those days, they were too 
smart to throw fistfuls of money at 
kids who hadn’t yet proved whether 
or not they could make it in the big 
leagues, I did get a raise from the $75 
a month Dennison was paying me to 
$200 a month, and I thought that was 
retty good. It amounted to about 
$1,400 a year.) The Cards called me 
up on the first of September, and there 
I was, fresh from Class D ball, trying 
to play shortstop for a major-league 
team. I didn’t do very well. I didn’t 
have much of a record as a hitter to 
begin with. My first year with Den- 
nison, I hit .232 and made 465 errors in 
113 games. This season, I'd brought 
my average up to .277, but I’d had 
58 errors in 119 games, Looking back 
on it, [ wonder what made Connery 
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“When we started debating the pos- 
sibility of Gerko whipping Dempsey 
I had no idea you were Gerke.” 


so certain ’d make it. He sure had 
a lot of faith. And it must have been 
at least a little bit shaken when I 
hit exactly .246 for the Cards in 18 
ball games that September. 

Miller Huggins was the manager of 
the Cardinals then, and he tried to 
help me out by making me choke up 
on the bat. I was standing in the 
middle of the batter’s box in those 
days, in conventional style, and I 
Was swinging a heavy Fred Clarke 
mode! bat, holding it down at the end 
of the handle. When Hug suggested 
that I choke up on it so I could get 
around fast on the hard ones, I did. 
In fact, I choked up almost to the 
trademark, and I got around on the 
ball much better, But after the last 
game, Hug called me over and talked 
to me about the future. He didn’t 
sound very optimistic. “The trouble 
is,” he told me, “you’re not big enough, 
kid. I think we'll have to farm you 
out next year, on account of your 
size.” I know it sounds awful dumb. 


but I really thought he meant he was 
going to send me to an actual farm, 
So I figured Td beat him to it, and 
I got permission from an aunt and 
uncle of mine fo spend the winter 
with them on a farm they had near 
Lockhart, Texas. I just about ate them 
out of house and home, I tried to do 
a good day’s work for them, but I 
sure ate my share of fried chicken and 
biscuits, and drank my share of milk 
—and then some. When [J reported to 
Hug again in the spring, I had gone 
up from 135 pounds to 160. 

With the extra weight on, Hug let 
me go back to holding the bat down 
around the end of the handle, and 
I decided I could do better by stand- 
ing way back in the box. I liked it 
that way, and I kept it up as long 
as I played ball. I found that standing 
back there, you get a little more per- 
centage in your favor, For one thing, 
it takes a little longer for the ball 
to get to you, and that takes just a 
little bit off a fast ball. For another 
thing, you can see a curve break bet- 
ter. A lot of the ballplayers thought 
I was erazy. They claimed I'd be an 
easy out if the pitcher just threw low 
and away to me. They figured I’d 
never be able to reach the ball. But I 
found that by striding into the pitch 
and reaching across the plate, I could 
get a good cut at any outside pitch 
that was in the strike zone. In fact, I 
was helping myseli, because I had 
more power in my swing when I was 
taking that short stride into the ball. 
I hit .313 in that season of 1916, and 
it was the fourth highest batting aver- 
age in the National League. I was a 
real major-leaguer now, and I in- 
tended to keep on being one, only a 
better one. ; 

It wasn’t easy. I got my batting 
average up to .327 in 1917, but it 
slipped back to ,281 the following sea- 
son, That wasn't good, and I got mad 
at myself and practiced harder, I 
tried to make a science out of hitting, 
and I was careful always to protect 
my eyes from strain so they would be 
at their best for the job. I'll bet I’ve 
seen fewer movies than any man my 
age in the United States. I don’t read 
much, and I wouldn’t even look at 
pictures in a magazine on a moving 
train or bus. It isn’t that, as has some- 
times been said, T oppose baliplayers 
going to the movies or reading books; 
it’s just that, in my own case, I wanted 
to be a good hitter more than I wanted 
to look at a movie and I was willing 
to make a small sacrifice like that in 
the hope that I'd pick up a little edge 
from it in the batter's box. T think 
the fact that I did take good care of 
my physical assets—never smoking or 
drinking or staying out late, and keep- 
ing my eyes rested—helped me play 
23% seasons in the major leagues, 
And TI believe I could have gone on 
four or five more years if I hadn't 
had to have an operation to get rid 
of a spur on my right heel. That was 
what finally finished me, although I 
was still able to walk up there and 
hit a ball for quite some time after 
my last season with the Browns in 
1937. 

I remember once when I was _man- 
aging the Vera Cruz club in the Mexi- 
can League for Jorge Pasquel, who 
died not long ago. It was ten years 
after I left the majors. We were play- 
ing a weekend series with Puebla, at 
Mexico City, and this was the Satur- 
day game. We had won the first game 
on Friday, and I think Pasquel was 
pleased when Puebla took an early 
lead in this one. If Puebla won, the 
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series would be squared and a big 
crowd would turn out for the rubber 
game on Sunday. We went into the 
ninth losing by three runs, and then 
a couple of scratch hits and a walk 
loaded the bases. The stands were 
pretty noisy, and they got noisier when 
Pasquel sent a messenger running out 
to me in the third-base coaching box 
with a request for me to put myself 
in as a pinch-hitter. I guess he figured 
it would give the crowd an extra kick 
to see the old man take a swing. I 
hadn't looked at a pitched ball in a 
game in a long time, but I didn’t mind. 
They didn’t have many pitchers down 
there who could break a pane of glass, 
anyway. I watched a couple of pitches, 
picked out a good one, and hit the ball 
over the right-center-field fence. It 
broke up the ball game, of course, and 
I have to admit I felt pretty good 
about it. But when I saw Pasquel after 
the game, what do you think he did? 
He beefed that I had spoiled the 
chances for a big crowd the next day. 
I just looked at him and I said, “That's 
too bad, Mister Pasquel. You just 
picked the wrong goddam pinch-hit- 
ter, that’s all.” 

But what I started out to say was 
that it’s practice that makes a hitter. 
I practiced. Everybody ought to. It 
always makes me wonder when I 
walk out on a big-league ball field 
during pre-game practice and see the 
good glove men practicing their field- 
ing and the good hitters doing the hit- 
ting. You'd think these boys would 


AS MAJOR-LEAGUE PLAYER: 


have sense enough to work on their 
weaknesses, but a lot of them don’t. 
- One of the things I would keep 
hammering home to any young ball- 
player is that he learn to hit the ball 
where it is pitched. If you’re a right- 
handed hitter, you can’t very well ex- 
pect to pull an outside pitch down the 
line to left. You ought to hit that out- 
side pitch to right or right-center. Try 
to hit the inside strikes to left field. 

Another tip I like to pass on to 
young batters is Stan Musial’s idea 
about how to set yourself for the pitch. 
Stan believes in always being ready 
to hit the fast ball, He says that way 
he’s set to get his bat around in a 
hurry. If it comes up a curve, he still 
has time to make the necessary ad- 
justments in his timing. But, as he 
points out, if you set yourself for a 
curye—if, in other words, you’re try- 
ing to “guess-hit’—and you get a 
fast ball, you’re almost sure to blow 
it because the ball will be past you 
before you can do anything about it. 
I think Stan is right, and what’s more, 
I don’t know anybody from whom I’d 
rather take advice about hitting, 

As I got a little older, and attained 
my full growth, in those early years 
with the Cardinals, I settled into a 
consistent hitter. After that poor sea- 
son in 1918, I got my average back 
up to .318 in 1919, boosted it to .370 
in 1920, .397 in 1921, and, the first of 
three times I was able to hit .400 or 
better, to .401 in 1922. I think one of 
the reasons why I hit so much better 
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in ’22 was that I finally settled down 
in a fielding position that suited me. 
had, as I said, come up as a short- 
stop, but I’d never been what you 
would call the steadiest of fielders. 
At different times, I played every posi- 
tion on the ball club except pitch and 
catch. In the spring of ’22, Branch 
Rickey, who was managing the Car- 
dinals .then, decided to make a per- 
manent switch of a couple of infield 
positions. Mr. Rickey had been play- 
ing me at third and Milton Stock 
(who’s Eddie Stanky’s father-in-law 
now) at second, He put me at second 
and Stock at third, and told us that 
was where we were going to stay. I 
stayed there for five full seasons be- 
fore they traded me to the Giants. 
Mostly, they were happy seasons. 
They might have been even happier 
(and I might have lasted longer in 
St. Louis) if I had never been ap- 
pointed manager, but I suppose you 
can't figure things that way. I never 
wanted to be manager, though. Mr, 
Rickey was a good one, I thought, and 
might have been one of the greatest in 
the history of the game if he could 
have found a way to get his ideas 
across to the ballplayers in plain Eng- 
lish, But he had everybody’s head 
buzzing with so much strategy and so 
many tactics that some of the boys 
got to the point where they were 
afraid to do what came naturally. A 
couple of times, Sam Breadon, the 
owner, suggested to me that I ought 
to take over the managership. I said 
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no, I was too young to worry about 
managing; I was doing all right as a 
player and I thought I had quite a few 
good years ahead of me yet. Early in 
the spring of 1925, Mr. Breadon al- 
most gave the job to Burt Shotton, one 
of Mr. Rickey’s coaches and the man 
who ran the ball club on Sunday, 
when Mr. Rickey didn’t come to the 
park. But Mr. Rickey talked him into 
giving him another chance. We had, 
he insisted, a pretty good shot at the 
pennant, and he would like to try for 
it. Mr, Breadon agreed, but he ran 
out of patience on May 31, when we 
were stuck in eighth place. 

I was sitting around the lobby of 
the Hotel Schenley in Pittsburgh that 
day when Mr. Rickey came up to me. 
He was agitated. Mr. Breadon was 
in town, he said, and he wanted to see 
me up in his room right away. He was, 
Mr. Rickey said, going to ask me to 
take over as manager of the ball club. 
Mr. Rickey wanted to know if I would 
ask Mr. Breadon to keep him on for 
a while, if I would explain to him 
that it was still early in the season 
and that we still had a chance to un- 
track ourselves. Barring that, Mr. 
Rickey said, would I ask him to give 
the job to Shotton? I said I would, 
and I went upstairs to meet the owner. 

Mr. Breadon got to the point right 
away. He wanted to make a change 
in managers. He wanted me to take 
over today. I did what I had promised 
Mr. Rickey I would do; I told Mr. 
Breadon I would rather not be the 
manager, that I would like to see him 
keep Mr. Rickey on the job, and that 
if he felt he had to have a change, 
why not Burt Shotton? But Mr. Brea- 
don wasn’t having any. He had a hot 
temper and he knew all the words. 
He said he wasn’t going to have his 
ball club run any longer by a —— —— 
Sunday School teacher or any of his 
assistants. He was going to get a new 
manager, and a real baseball man, and 
he would like to have me, but if I 
wasn’t willing to take it, he’d go out 
and get somebody else. 

When I told all this to Mr. Rickey, 
I could see that he was almost wish- 
ing he used the kind of language Mr. 
Breadon did. He was that mad. But 
he let it go with saying that if that 
was how Mr. Breadon felt about it, 
he’d be gosh-darned if he wanted to 
run his ball club for him. Further- 
more, he didn’t want to own any stock 
in it, either. Since Mr, Rickey owned 
quite a hunk of the club stock, this 
was a pretty important furthermore. 
And it interested me. I told Mr. 
Breadon that if I could buy Mr. 
Rickey’s stock, and thus assure my- 
self of staying in baseball all my life, 
working at the only thing that in- 
terested me, I’d be glad to go into 
managing. Mr. Breadon thought it 
was a good idea and he helped me 
arrange the necessary financing. So 
I not only became the manager of the 
Cardinals, but I also became the owner 
of the second largest block of stock in 
the club. Mr. Breadon owned 2,000 
shares; I owned 1,165. 

It didn’t seem particularly impor- 
tant to me at the time—it did later on 
—but I didn’t get a raise in pay when 
I took over the managership. I was 
working on a three-year contract as 
a player that covered 1924, 1925, and 
1926. It was for $30,000 a year, and 
nobody mentioned increasing it. I 
didn’t complain because I figured I 
was still an unknown quantity as a 
manager and I would have to prove 
myself first. 

The ball club picked up quite a bit 
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in the middle and closing months of 
the °25 season, and we finally finished 
a very respectable fourth. I brought 
up Tommy Thevenow from our Syra- 
cuse farm club in the International 
League and we got Bob O’Farrell from 
the Cubs to catch. I also told the ball- 
players they could forget all about Mr. 
Rickey’s theorizing and concentrate 
on playing the best baseball they knew 
how. We had no more blackboard lec- 
tures and we seemed to do all right 
without them. What’s more, when I 
told them something, they always un- 
derstood me. I didn’t use any words 
they weren’t already familiar with. 

IT was a little surprised that Mr. 
Breadon still didn’t see fit to offer me 
a raise for the 1926 season, but again 
I kept my mouth shut. I was out to 
win the pennant and I kept my mind 
on my work. We got a couple of good 
breaks when we picked up Grover 
Cleveland Alexander from the Cubs 
on waivers—he cost us exactly $4,000 
—and Billy Southworth from the 
Giants in a trade for Heinie Mueller. 
They told me that Joe McCarthy, who 
was managing the Cubs, had finally 
given up on Alexander because Old 
Pete couldn’t seem to leave the drink 
alone. All I did was tell Pete what 
I’ve always told all my ballplayers. 
I don’t care what you do away from 
the park, but make sure you're here 
on time and ready to work—and give 
me the best you’ve got, Alexander did 
every bit of that. I had no complaints 
about him. In fact, as you undoubtedly 
know, he helped make the season the 
best I’ve ever had in baseball. Not 
only did we win the pennant, but, 
with Alexander coming up with a 
great piece of relief pitching in the 
last game, striking out Tony Lazzeri 


with the bases loaded, we won the 
World Series from the Yankees and 
gave St. Louis its first baseball world 
championship. 

I’ve been in baseball a long time 
now. I’ve had a lot of good days, a 
lot of good seasons. A lot of nice 
things have happened to me. But I’ve 
never known anything like the day 
we won that World Series. I almost 
felt like having a drink myself on 
the special train we rode back to St. 
Louis on our way to a big civic cele- 
bration. But it didn’t matter. Old Pete 
drank my share, and I was happy 
enough without it, At least, I was 
until somebody knocked on the door 
of my compartment, It was Bill 
Killefer, one of my coaches. He asked 
if he could speak to me alone for a 
minute, and I said sure. 

“Rog,” he told me nervously, “I just 
been in to see the old man. He wanted 
to talk to me.” 

I was only mildly interested. “Yes?” 
I said. “What did he want?” I figured 
Mr. Breadon was probably having 
himself one hell of a party back there 
in his car. Well, fine. Let him have 
his fun. But it wasn’t that at all. It 
wasn’t anything like that. 

“Tl tell you, Rog,” Killefer said, 
and he was obviously sweating. “He 
just offered me your job, and I told 
him to go to hell.” 

And that’s how I found out, as I 
sat in my room on the victory special 
carrying us back to the wildly rejoic- 
ing city of St. Louis, with the world 
championship in my pocket and the 
corridors of the train rocking with 
people celebrating what we had done, 
that my boss had decided to fire me. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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2 The last amateur to win the U.S. 
Open was: (A) Lawson Little, (B) 
Frank Stranahan, (C) Johnny Good- 


man (D) Bobby Jones, (E) Billy 


Joe Patton, 


3 There are two current American 
League managers who never played 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: 4 ten-year ball in the AL and two National 


League managers who never played 
A ; har naneperd) 
“mike” vet, Dave Martin has own in that circuit. Who are they? 


sports show on WOHO, Toledo, O. 


4 Match Big Ten coach with school: 


Lou Saban Wisconsin 
Murray Warmath Northwestern 
Hugh Daugherty Minnesota 
Ivy Williamson Mich, State 


1 Each of the ballplayers in these photos had an individual streak 


stopped during the present season. Do you know which they were? : 
5 The Chalmers Award was an earlier 
version of: (A) the Edward J. Neil 
trophy for boxing; (B) the Sullivan 
Award for track and field; (C) base- 
ball’s MVP Award, 


6 Vm an infielder with a lifetime 
batting average of .292 and I’m the 
| last ballplayer to lead the American 
League in batting two years in a row. 


Who am I? 


7 Unseramble these fighters and 
match them with their real first 
names: (A) Carl Tunney, (B) Wil- 
liam Harrison Sharkey, (C) Joseph 
Olson, (D) James Joseph Dempsey. 


EDDIE YOST 


Drew walks in 21 straight games. 
Played in 838 consecutive games. 
Went 45 at-bats without a hit. 


8 In 1901, Milwaukee was in the 
major leagues for one year, Can you 
give the league it was in and name 
| the ball club by which it was re- 
| placed? 


9 Newport. Merion and Orange are 
sites of: (A) the world yachting 
championships: (B) annual tennis 
tournaments; (C) Sammy Snead’s 
three PGA Open golf victories. 


10 A big-league ball club that 

WILLARD NIXON pays $6,000 or more for a player 
. é . yen ee S i its for a 
Committed first balk in his career. must keep him cet UC: 
Yielded first homer in three years. period of two years. Is this True or 
Lost first game to Yanks since °50. False? 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS 
TURN TO PAGE 78 


NELLIE FOX 


Made first error in 185 chances. 
Caught stealing first time in 2 years. 
Went 58 games without striking out. 


All Dressed Up and No Place to Play 


(Continued from page 10) 
average-income Los Angeles, resi- 
dential district, in a one-story, two- 
bedroom house they bought for less 
than $12,000 six years ago. It is not 
the home you’d expect of a colorful 
star who won two U.S. amateur cham- 
pionships and earned more than $150,- 
000 between 1950 and 1954 on the 
national professional circuit. It is the 
home of a man determined to hang 
onto what he has. 

The Gonzales cottage has a garage, 
containing a new-model Mercury fam- 
ily sedan, Sometimes, in the morn- 
ings, neighbors hear the spat of a ball 
bounding and rebounding off the back 
wall of the garage. “Pancho,” they 
say wryly, “is practicing.” 

More often, though, you'll find the 
idle champion passing the time in a 
small, wired-in dog run he has con- 
structed in the rear of his yard. He 
has become a breeder, in a modest 
way, of pedigreed boxers. His favorite 
is Bruno, a brawny, beige-colored 
male of 75 pounds he bought in Lon- 
don in 1950. Duchess, a fine female, 
has delivered three litters for breeder 
Gonzales, with the pups selling for 
from $75 to $125. It is a bad joke, of 
course, but Pancho, in the unrest of 
his inactivity, remarks that maybe all 
those wisecracks about tennis bums 
aren’t so wrong. “Look at me,” he 
has said. “I’ve gone to the dogs.” 

Ten blocks from Pancho’s home is 
the Twentieth Century Recreation 
Bowl. Nobody in the bowling alley 
knows a volley from a lob, or cares 
that Jack Kramer, the former world 
pro champion, now admits he no 
longer can beat Gonzales, or that 
Australia’s Frank Sedgman was swept 
off the court by Gonzales, 21 matches 
to nine, in a tour of Australia and the 
Orient two winters ago. They only 
recognize the lean, six-foot three-inch, 
190-pounder as a tough guy to bowl 
against in a “pot game” (for modest 
stakes). Three nights a week, Pancho 
and “Henry,” his wife, roll in a Recre- 
ation league. It is something to do, 

“This Gonzales, I don’t know any- 
thing about his other game,” says 
Charley Peroni, a high-average Rec 
bowler and teacher, “but he could be 
another Varipapa at this one if he 
worked at it. I've seen him bowl at 
least 75 games of 240 pins or more. 
Just foolin’ around, he has a 183 aver- 
age. Some of the sharpest shooters in 
town hang out here and this Gonzales 
cleans ‘em out in pot games... he’s 
got that great wrist action.” 


Excessive bowling stiffened Pancho’s: 


wrist to the point that he was hitting 
awkward backhands in the World Pro- 
fessional Championship Tournament 
last year at Los Angeles—the one 
major appearance available to him in 
the U.S. in 1954. Nevertheless, he 
handled Sedgman with ease in the 
semi-finals, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4. In the final, 
Pancho Segura, a two-time pro champ, 
carried him to the fifth set before 
Gonzales proyed again he is the best 
in the business. 

If there is one thing that character- 
izes Gonzales, it is his steady yearning 
for competition. As a 15-year-old at 
Manual Arts High School in Los An- 
geles, he was matched in a quarter- 
mile race with trackmen two years 
older. Pancho’s thin legs pumped 
around the track. He fell across the 
tape—and collapsed. But he won—in 
52 seconds flat. Now he takes out his 


suppressed energy by knocking down 
ten pins. 

Clutching at odd forms of expres- 
sion is something Pancho has been 
doing since pro tennis first began to 
slip in late 1953. Then, and in early 
‘D4, the last of a series of Jack 
Kramer-promoted barnstorming tours 
slumped about 50 per cent at the 
box office. The year Pancho turned 
pro, 1949, 18,000 people packed Madi- 
son Square Garden to watch Kramer 
duel Gonzales. Pancho earned a record 
$5,400 for that night’s work. Last 
year, the Garden draw was 4,300 peo- 
ple. In many major cities as few as 
400 fans showed up. Off the over-all 
$125,000 gross, the troupe of Gonzales, 
Sedgman, Segura and Don Budge lost 
money for their backers. There will 
be no 1955 tour—and none is foreseen 
for 1956. The pros, in short, seem 
finished. 

“Old-timers like me and Bobby 
Riggs and Budge aren’t hurt by the 
bust-up,” says the 34-year-old Kram- 
er, bothered with an arthritic back 
and now in the golf-course business. 
“But Pancho‘is young, at the top of his 
fame—maybe the best singles player 
who ever lived. For him to be side- 
lined is a shame.” 

Instead of displaying his talents be- 
fore enthusiastic tennis crowds these 
days, Pancho is apt to be in the town 
of Saugus, Calif., 40 miles north of Los 
Angeles, where he’d look very odd 
carrying a tennis racquet. Saugus, 
with one of the fastest “drag strips” 
in the area, is the roaring, oil-spat- 
tered scene of jalopy, roadster and 
stock car racing. One morning in early 
spring an interviewer found Pancho 
sitting on an overturned fuel can at 
the strip. Pancho wore clean, white 
garageman’s coveralls and heavy 
boots. A crash helmet was perched on 
the back of his curly black hair. In 
his slow, quiet way, he was talking 
about what brought him to Saugus. 

“T was never one of those hot-rod 
punks who drive the cops crazy,” he 
said. “It was the mechanical end I 
liked. Maybe you remember those 
stories about me getting kicked out of 
high school three or four times? Once 
they barred me from junior tennis for 
a year because I was a truant. Well, 
I wasn’t always off hitting balls. [d 
find some kid who owned an old 
clunker—never could afford one my- 
self—and I’d tear it down and put it 
together. 

“I’m a good grease-monkey,” he 
said seriously. 

Lately, he explained, he’d been 
keeping busy behind a racing wheel. 
He owned his own car—a low-slung, 
white-painted, stripped-down coupe 
parked nearby. “We go today,” he 
said. “Stick around.” 

A chunky man in an official timer’s 
cap walked up. He studied Gonzales. 
“You going to be the chauffeur this 
afternoon? Or you going to be smart?” 

Gonzales nodded. “I’m driving. 
Maybe T’ll blow higher’n a kite, 
though. There’s something wrong with 
the fuel intake.” 

“You have a shield behind the fire 
wall?” 

“Oh, sure.” 

A few weeks earlier, a drag-strip- 
per’s clutch had blown up at 100-plus 
miles per hour, the car overturned, 
fire engulfed the cockpit and the driv- 
er was burned to death. Most of the 
Saugus irons now have both an asbes- 
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tos fire wall and a steel clutch plating 
between engine and driver.) 

A garage-owner chum of Pancho’s 
named Bob Duncan was tuning up the 
coupe. Occasionally, he drives for 
Gonzales, As Duncan depressed the 
accelerator, it reached a high shriek- 
ing whine. The timing boss wagged 
his head in a baffled way before mov- 
ing off. 

“Why does he do it?” he muttered 
to nobody in particular. “A million- 
dollar athlete—and he’s out here risk- 
ing a broken arm. Or neck.” 

Gonzales is a sober, reflective type. 
But now he said laughingly, “Every- 
body tells me that. They think I’m 
absolutely crazy. But this drag racing 
isn’t dangerous. . . .” 

Duncan looked up. “Yeah—unless 
a tire blows. Or something breaks.” 

The compact power plant in which 
Pancho has invested several thousand 
dollars is no toy. Beneath the 1934 
Ford chassis is a 1951 eight-cylinder 
Cadillac engine hypoed to 375 horse- 
power. It can go 160 mph on the 
straightaway, or only 20 mph less 
than most Indianapolis 500-mile cars 
at top speed. However, drag events 
aren’t conducted like an Indianapolis 
race. The start is from a standstill. 
At the flag’s drop, cars are kicked into 
a zooming getaway. In a straight rush 
down a converted airplane landing 
strip, the idea is to reach the finish 
line a quarter-mile away at the high- 
est possible acceleration. That morn- 
ing at Saugus, Pancho had hit 109.6 
mph when he flashed past the timing 
lights. It was one of the two fastest 
times in his class of 18 entrants and 
put him in the finals. He was matched 
against the drag champ from Pomona, 
Calif. The prize—a trophy worth 
about $3. 

“They'd never know you at Forest 
Hills now,” a bystander commented. 

“They wouldn’t know me anyway,” 
Pancho replied, “They cancelled the 
pro championship matches out of For- 
est Hills two years ago. We’re proph- 
ets without honor.” 

A crowd of perhaps 2,500 watched 
the race. The coupes’ pick-up was 
amazing: in less than 500 feet they 
were moving at 70 mph, At 1,000 feet, 
the racers were bumper-to-bumper. 
Near the finish, the Pomona pilot 


slewed on the oily asphalt and seemed 
about. to sideswipe Gonzales. The 
speed now was about 110 mph. But he 
straightened out—and in that instant, 
Pancho gained a three-foot margin. 
He won by about that much. 

“See? Nothing to it,” he said to the 
worried Duncan when he had braked 
in the pits. He caught the expression 
on his interviewer's face. “Well, I’ve 
got to do something, don’t I? I like 
this. It’s fun—and just risky enough.” 

One of Pancho’s fingernails was 
smashed and swollen. He had dropped 
a heavy motor part on it a week 
earlier. On the back of the same right 
hand—his racquet hand—a white scar 
showed. He had cut it to the bone in 
a garage accident. Asked if he wasn’t 
afraid a bad injury could cost him his 
deft touch on the tennis court, he 
shrugged. “Worry never solved any- 
thing.” 

After he had washed up, Pancho ate 
a thick steak at a Highway 99 drive-in 
and drove back to Los Angeles. There 
was another drag race in two weeks 
at Santa Ana. He said that in the 
meantime he would stick around the 
house mostly, give his oldest boy, 
Dick, Jr., tennis lessons, tend his 
dogs, go bowling and watch television. 
It had been two months since he had 
faced a top-flight opponent across the 
net. And then it was in exhibition. 
‘I'd had hopes for a South American 
tennis series this summer,” he men- 
tioned on the way home. “It fell 
through—lack of promotion, I guess. 
Maybe I'll get to Europe later this 
year. It’s up in the air right now. 
I can’t tell you exactly why. All I 
know is that pro tennis is a dead 
duck.” 

What about an Open tennis cham- 
pionship, joining the amateurs and 
pros, as has been often suggested? 
“It'll happen some day. Not in the 
next five years, though,” he said. “If 
an amateur won the Open, he’d turn 
pro for the money immediately. The 
Lawn Tennis Association crowd 
doesn’t want that. If a pro beat the 
amateur champ, that would hurt ama- 
teur gates. Anyway, the people in 
charge figure we contaminate their 
boys. They’d like us to drop dead. 
Which we have.” 

Most critics believe the American 
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public isn’t tired of Gonzales; only 
disinterested in the same old, inade- 
quate faces who oppose him. Sedg- 
man, the 1952 Wimbledon victor and 
two-time U.S. singles champion, only 
briefly looked like Pancho’s equal. 
Gonzales’ power, net-rushing and tre- 
mendous defensive coverage gave him 
a 32-18 edge in matches. When he 
lost, it appeared to many he was loaf- 
ing. Jack Kramer has played his last 
serious match, and also may be 
through as a promoter. Bobby Riggs 
and Budge can’t take a set from 
Pancho when he is bearing down. Ken 
McGregor of Australia, likewise. That 
leaves Pancho Segura, the gamest little 
man since Bitsy Grant. Now and then 
—as in the National Pro Open finals 
of 1951—Segura has pinned Gonzales’ 
ears back, But the 140-pound Ecua- 
dorian no longer can run with Gon- 
zales or handle the service that be- 
comes mightier each year, and Little 
Pancho sadly admits their long rivalry 
is too lopsided to keep the interest of 
demanding American fans. He beat 
Segura again last winter in the pro 
championships at Cleveland. 

The idea, recently considered by 
pro promoters, of developing a Gon- 
zales_ opponent from among the 
world’s four leading amateurs—Vic 
Seixas, Tony Trabert, Lew Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall—is a straw none are 
quite willing to grasp. “We might kid 
the customers for a few weeks,” testi- 
fies Kramer, “but after that we’d have 
to make Gonzales hit every shot off 
his backhand to keep it half-way 
even. Vic and Tony couldn’t beat Se- 
gura—let alone Gonzales. Hoad and 
Rosewall, both around 20 years old, 
might give Pancho an argument in 
three years. Right now, he’d ruin 
their pride, It would be a massacre,” 

If it’s any comfort to “Gorgo”—the 
pro trade’s nickname for Gonzales, 
meaning “gorilla’—he has done what 
a rare few performers have} accom- 
plished. Like Joe Louis, Bobby Jones, 
Willie Hoppe and Man o’ War before 
him, he has run out of competition. 

The result has became so incongru- 
ous as to be pathetic. Two years ago, 
Pancho briefly experimented with a 
business career. He opened ‘“Pancho's 
Tennis Shop” near the Exposition 
Park public courts in Los Angeles 
where he first learned the game. The 
store had a run of popularity. Then, 
realizing he had neither the interest in 
nor the knack for running a store, he 
sold out. He went only through the 
eleventh grade in school. The normal 
commercial outlets are blocked to him. 
“Figures aren’t for Richard,” says his 
wife, Henrietta, a petite, pretty bru- 
nette. “He is only really happy on the 
court.” 

When Kramer abandoned all tour- 
ing activity this year, Pancho turned 
to golf. Frank Parker and Riggs in- 
troduced him to the game in 1950. In 
his first round he shot a 108 over the 
Augusta Masters course. He has never 
seen a sport he couldn’t master and 
this spring Pancho put together a 75 
on the difficult Inglewood, Calif., lay- 
out. About the time friends were 
urging him to copy Ellsworth Vines, 
who switched from tennis to big-time 
golf stardom, Pancho showed up in a 
semi-pro basketball tournament at 
Whittier, Calif. He was pretty good. 
As with golf, however, it was merely 
something to fill in a dull void. 

His heart is in one place only: 
tennis. J 

Beyond idleness, another difficulty 
exists for Pancho. In society-con- 


trolled tennis. Pancho never has felt 
fully at ease. Early in his career he 
was unfairly made to seem crude and 
illiterate by class-conscious tennis 
ee Even after he defeated Eric 

turgess and Ted Schroeder for the 
amateur titles in 1948 and 1949, there 
were insults and snubs. Pancho is 
sensitive. At one period he disap- 
peared for two months, and not even 
his wife saw him. The passage of 
time has made Pancho poised and 
personable. He knows the right fork 
now. Yet hobnobbing with million- 
aires and diamond-dripping dowager 
patrons of the game isn’t his idea of 
fun. Pancho has dropped most of his 
country-club connections since turning 
pro in 1949. So, at times, astonish- 
ingly, the world’s top player has had 
trouble finding a place to work out. 

One morning the past spring, a 
bunch of kids were swatting balls on 
a public playground near the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. The court had 
broad cracks in it and the net sagged. 
The kids gaped when a tall, wide- 
shouldered figure in white shorts and 
T-shirt came through a side gate. 
“Anybody want a game?” Pancho 
asked, For the next hour, the kids 
had the thrill of their lives slamming 
their best spins and chops at the pro 
champion. They ran him all over the 
place. Pancho went home sweaty and 
happy. , : 

The Los Angeles Tennis Club, which 
is less interested in social activities 
than it is in developing young talent, 
recently took Pancho off the hook. He 
can work there—at no charge—when- 
ever he likes. “That doesn’t solve his 
problem,” says George Toley, the 
LATC pro. “There isn’t anybody at 
the club who can give him a contest. 
You watch him playing pit-pat with 
the best amateurs in town, and you 
wonder how long he can hold his great 
game together.” 

An obvious outlet for his penned-in 
energy is instructing. The going rate 
of teaching pros on the Coast is $10 an 
hour. Gonzales could make triple that 
amount. One of his friends reveals, 
“A movie producer tried to hire 
Pancho at a fantastic fee as his pri- 
vate coach. The guy was fat, 50 and 
swung like an old woman. He was the 
kind of guy a lot of pros out here live 
off of—like Bill Tilden did before he 
died.” 

Thus far Gonzales hasn't yielded to 
this easy temptation. He hasn't taken 
on one film personality as a pupil, nor 
any other person who would subsidize 
him, “It’s not my field,” he says. 

Instead, he stages regular ’teen-age 
clinies on public courts all around 
town, gives exhibitions for charity 
and tours homes for problem boys. 
Perry Jones, the “czar” of amateur 
tennis in Southern California, says an 
idle Gonzales also is the best asset he 
has in maintaining the country’s 
largest flow of junior titleholders. 

“Things like this happen all the 
time,” explains Jones. “We had a ter- 
rific 16-year-old champion who was 
about to give up tennis. Same old 
reason—the football crowd at school 
told him he was playing a sissy game. 
TI asked Pancho to take over. Well, 
when he walked out on the court at 
the boy’s school—a big, hairy-legged 
fellow who hit the ball until it 
screamed—you should have seen the 
reaction. Now, half the kids there 
want to slug a ball like Pancho does.” 

Nevertheless, Pancho doesn’t enjoy 
teaching. If Bobo Olson was forced to 
spend his days in a gym, showing 
young pugs how to hook a right hand; 


if Eddie Mathews was given nothing 
to do but show rookies how he hits 
home runs, they, too, would squirm 
uncomfortably. 

“IT wouldn't be at all surprised if he 

left this country for good,’ a source 
close to Pancho says. “We're liable to 
lose him to Australia.” 
_ Taxes and the drain of a large fam- 
ily have cut heavily into Gonzales's 
savings. In addition, several years 
ago, on the advice of Seymour Green- 
berg, a Chicago amateur and financial 
expert, Gonzales stripped himself of 
ready cash by investing a large sum 
in annuities. These will pay off years 
hence when his three boys are of col- 
lege age. “The future is okay,” he 
says. “Right now I need money.” 

The one place in the world where 
he knows he can earn it is in tennis- 
booming Australia. Last September, 
shut out at home, he spent two months 
there, with astonishing results. Play- 
ing Sedgman, McGregor and Segura, 
he smashed attendance records from 
Melbourne to Perth to Adelaide to 
White City to Newcastle. The first 
three tourneys drew $66,000. Besides 
a percentage guarantee, Pancho was 
shooting for a 1,000-pound ($2,800) 

rize for each tourney he won. Be- 
ore an average house of 10,000 Aussie 
fans, he whipped Sedgman 16 matches 
to nine, McGregor 15 matches to zero 
and Segura four matches to two. 

In Perth, Sedgman had him match- 
point in the fifth set. From the net, 
the local hero drove a smoking place- 
ment deep into the corner. It looked 
impossible to return. Diving into the 
crowd, Pancho flicked with the tip of 
his racquet. The ball lobbed high 
over Sedgman’s head and dropped in, 
leaving Frank standing in rooted 
amazement. Gonzales went on to 
crack Sedgman’s game wide open and 
win. Perth fans stood and cheered 
the American for minutes. Later, 
Pancho couldn’t get through his hotel 
lobby. It was jammed with Aussies 
whose appreciation of tennis artistry 
is everything that the present U. 5. 
attitude is not. 

Adding receipts from a swing north- 
ward to Tokyo and Manila, Pancho 
earned about $30,000 (less taxes) in 
four months. He was_ personally 
greeted by the Crown Prince of Ja- 
pan. Philippine newspapers ran his 
picture in four columns on page one. 
In Seoul, Korea, 15,000 fans stood in 
a ticket line for hours to see him per- 
form. Returning by airliner to Los 
Angeles, Pancho found not one re- 
porter to meet him. There was a 
brief sports-page notice that he had 
returned from a Pacific tour. Then— 
blackout. 

Ricardo Alonzo Gonzales, with all 
his honors, is not a happy man. 
Twenty-six is a beginning age for a 
professional. In any other field he 
would be at the crest of popularity 
and enjoying all the rewards. He has 
fought his way past the obstacles of 
poverty, race prejudice and the hos- 
tility of amateur tennis and gone on 
to dominate on a broader, more diffi- 
cult stage. Pride, determination and 
hard work took him to the top. He 
is everything you look for in the 
American success story. 

But there apparently is no future 
for him in tennis in America. No- 
body knows where his story will end. 
But if we lose him to foreign soil, it 
won't be because he wants to go. It 
will be because he got a strange 
rap from fate—a champion with no 
place to play. 
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The Art of Dirty Fighting 


(Continued from page 21) 
the sidewalk, right up against a cab. 
Pat Casey, a cop we both knew, just 
happened by and he broke it up.” 

Little over a year later, Greb was 
dead, at 32, following an operation 
necessitated by injuries in an auto 
accident. He had been blind in one 
eye for many years, it was revealed 
after the operation. 

Tommy Loughran, Philadelphia’s 
skilled boxer and light-heavyweight 
champion, fought Greb six times, los- 
ing two, winning one, drawing in 
another and getting no decision in the 
other two. “I wouldn’t say he was 
dirty so much as he was expedient,” 
Loughran said about Greb last spring. 

When asked to explain, Tommy said, 
“Yes, I said expedient—he was so 
eager to get the damage done that his 
head and shoulders went with a 
punch, He was a fast and furious man.” 

Loughran nominated Chuck Wig- 
gins, out of the Midwest, as “a real 
dirty fighter, a reckless character. 
He didn’t care what he did,” Tommy 
said. “We fought in Providence and 
he bit. me, butted, punched low. He 
turned my cup inside out. Finally 
they gave it to me on a foul.” 

Loughran, a well-mannered, 
church-going man, sometimes has 
been pictured as a hypocrite who was 
“the worst guy in the world for using 
his thumb when he jabbed.” 

“I've heard that story,” Tommy 
Says, “and it’s positively a lie. And I 
know who started it, It was Yale 
Okun. He gave me a close fight the 
first time we met. Three weeks later 
I was much sharper and I crucified him 
with my jab. Closed both his eyes, 
He had to have an alibi. Believe me, 
I never opened my glove when I 
jabbed.” 

It is Loughran’s contention that an 
intelligent boxer, with sufficient 
strength, can maneuver with the 
roughest so as to avoid being hurt. 
Barney Ross, former lightweight and 
welterweight champion, agreed with 
this not long ago but added one reser- 
vation—“except when the boxer isn’t 
experienced.” 


how would 
you call it? 


By Frank C. True 


The Phillies were at bat in the last of the 
fifth, trailing the? Pirates, 7-6. Granny 
Hamner, first man up, hit a home run. 
The next batter struck out, but before 
another hitter could get up, a sudden 
downpour made it necessary to call time. 


Ross lost the welter title to Henry 
Armstrong, St. Louis-born demon of 
perpetual motion, who held three 
crowns and who was noted for follow- 
through whacks with his elbows and 
shoulders. “It’s the way Tommy 
Loughran said,” Ross testified, ‘the 
first five rounds, when I was fresh. 
Armstrong was no trouble, I could 
block and counter. When I got tired, 
he started hitting me so easy the legal 
punches felt illegal.” 

Barney made his personal distinc- 
tion between “illegal” and “dirty.” 
“A rough fighter is illegal but he is 
only dirty if he uses a thumb, a back- 
hand, hits on the break, uses the rab- 
bit punch (to the back of the neck) 
or the kidney punch.” 

Bob Olin, a New Yorker who held 
the light-heavyweight championship 
briefly, offered the theory that low 
punchers generally are left-hookers 
and cited an experience when he was 
fighting semi-finals in the Garden. “I 
met a fellow named Ray Wallace and 
I'd been warned that he couldn’t keep 
his left hooks above the waist. Right 
away he hit me low. I tried to com- 
plain to the referee and he did it 
again, In the second round the ref 
stopped it and gave me the fight on 
a foul. I don’t think Wallace meant to 
hit low. It’s just such a Sweeping 
punch, the left hook, that he couldn’t 
help himself. Right hands, even to the 
body, are always thrown straighter.” 

In support of Olin’s notion is the 
historical fact that Jack Dempsey’s 
place among the great heavyweight 
champions is rooted in the effective- 
ness of his left hook. And his care- 
less marksmanship with that weapon 
is remembered from his tremendous 
brawl with Luis Angel Firpo. 

In Dempsey’s nine knockdowns of 
Firpo in their two rounds (plus Jack’s 
one trip out of theYring), Dempsey 
“landed enough foul punches with his 
left hook to have been disqualified,” 
read a contemporary account. 

In his fight with Jack Sharkey, 
Dempsey was being outboxed when 
he drove a low left hook. Sharkey 
turned to protest—and Dempsey hit 


Finally, the game was called. The Pirates 
claimed that, inasmuch as the inning 
was incomplete, Hamner’s homer should 
not count and the score should revert to 
what it was with four innings complete. 
Phils said the run counts. Who's right? 


ANSWER ON PAGE 34 


him on the chin and knocked him out. 

The crux of Dempsey’s long-count 
failure against Gene Tunney in Chi- 
cago was his tendency to violate rules, 
It had been his habit to stand over a 
man he had knocked down. When 
referee Dave Barry, intent on enforc- 
ing the “farthest neutral corner” reg- 
ulation, delayed the count” to get 
Dempsey to the proper place, Jack 
had hurt himself and helped Tunney. 

Again the questions of intent comes 
in. In the years when he was fighting. 
and even now, who says Dempsey 
meant to break rules? Most people 
agree he was a tiger in the ring. He 
had only one idea—destroy or be de- 
stroyed. 

Then there’s the matter of circum- 
stances altering cases. Both a brute 
and a Fauntleroy was Rocky Graziano. 

Once, in a close fight with Harold 
Green, he hit low and, in\ midring. 
apologized. This assured the referee 
Rocky had fouled and the Subsequent 
loss of that round cost Rocky the fight. 
Twice with Red Cochrane, then wel- 
ter champion, he clutched Red by the 
throat with his left hand, smashing 
rights to the head at the same time. 
In another fight, while Marty Servo 
was struggling to his feet after a 
knockdown, Rocky popped him, 
knocking him out. Servo had a knee 
on the canvas at the time! 

Yet, the first time he boxed Tony 
Janiro, Janiro dropped his hands as 
they quarreled verbally over whether 
Janiro had thumbed him, and instead 
of seizing the opportunity to sneak 
over a punch, Rocky kept talking. 

With that other Rocky—Marciano— 
the undefeated Brockton, Mass., 
heavyweight champion, there have 
been complaints from Opponents, no- 
tably Jersey Joe Walcott, that Rocky 
butts frequently, Carl (Bobo) Olson, 
the Hawaiian who rules the middle- 
weights, has been accused of back- 
handing and flicking with an open 
glove. However, the majority opinion 
tends to acquit Rocky and Bobo of 
any charge of calculated crudity. 

One of the few self-announced dirty 
fighters was Nel Tarleton, a Liverpool 
featherweight who was still active in 
the ring after the age of 40. He knew 
every trick, according to Frankie 
(Jay) Jacobs and Sol Gold, his 
American managers, and unashamedly 
would demonstrate beforehand how 
he would “do the bloke in.” 

Generally speaking, European fight- 
ers are too rigidly supervised in their 
home rings to adapt themselves read- 
ily to the rowdiness they sometimes 
encounter here. Dougie Miller, a Lon- 
don-trained South African middle- 
weight, hadn’t been in Stillman’s more 
than a few days when Jimmy August, 
his trainer, noticed him turning away 
in sparring and exposing his kidney to 
his sparmate’s right hand. 

“Don't do that, Dougie,’ August 
warned, “you'll get hit there.” 

“"ow can I?” Miller said, “h’it’s 
agynst the rules?” 

“Agynst” the rules or not, he was 
hit there the next day and he suf- 
fered a ruptured kidney. 

In the gym or in the ring, the aver- 
age American fighter does what comes 
naturally. Since Heaven helps those 
who help themselves, the price of se- 
curity from the dangers of “dirty 
fighting” has been, and likely will 
continue to be, alertness at all times. 
For in the prize ring, as in the en- 
tertainment world, the motto of the 
unscrupulous is “never give a sucker 
an even break.” 

—z— 


The Singles Hitter of the Giants 


(Continued from page 41) 
in a blazing, three-cornered race with 
Willie Mays and Duke Snider, he 
finished second, with .342, three 
meager points back of Willie and one 
point ahead of the Duke. When it 
was all over, he said: 

“Tt was my own fault. I let myself 
be fooled up there a couple of times.” 

As far back as 1951, when the Giants 
trained in St. Petersburg, they were 
playing the Red Sox one day and 
Ted Williams, keenest of all hitting 
analysts, watched them closely in 
batting practice. When they were 
through, he pointed to Mueller and 
said to Leo Durocher: ‘Basically, 
there’s the best hitter on your ball 
club.” 

“T regard that,” Leo says, telling 
of the occasion, “as a quote from a 
pretty good source.” 

And, speaking for himself, Leo says: 
“T never saw—well, maybe I did, a 
long time ago, but certainly not since 
I’ve been a manager—a hitter as alert 
as Mueller is at the plate. He never 
misses a sign. And he sees everything 
that’s going on. Even as the pitcher 
is delivering the ball to him, if there 
is a man on at first base, he sees him 
out of the corner of his eye. How he 
does it, being a lefthanded hitter, I’m 
damned if I know. But he does, and 
if he hasn’t seen a sign from me or 
one of my coaches, and the man starts 
for second on the pitch, he hits the 
ball. I don’t care where it is. It can be 
this high! But he’ll hit it and, more 
often than not, he’ll get a base hit 
that will send the man around to 
third. Then, when he comes back to 
the dugout, he’ll say: ‘I’m sorry I 
missed the hit-and-run sign, Leo.’ And 
I'll say: ‘You didn’t miss any sign! 
There wasn’t any! How can you say 
a thing like that? You never miss a 
sign!’ Some hitters,’ Leo says, “miss 
the hit-and-run, and when they see 
the man on first start for second, 
they’re so surprised they don’t even 
swing at the ball.” 

“Maybe,” Don says, “I swing some- 
times when I shouldn’t. Maybe the 
man just wants to steal a base and 
I'm cheating him out of it. But when 
I see him go and I haven’t seen the 
hit-and-run sign, I always figure I’ve 
missed it and it’s up to me to protect 
him if I can.” 

One thing is sure, Don wouldn’t 
have ducked the responsibility. He’s 
always ready to take the rap, even 
when he’s not at fault. He’s also eager 
to do what he can to help anyone he 
thinks he has victimized, intentionally 
or unintentionally. He is, in short, the 
kind of man you'd think a father 
would be proud of, wouldn’t you? 
Well, let’s go back a bit on Don and 
his father, Walter Mueller, who was 
an outfielder with the Pirates from 
1922 through 1926. “Sure,” Don says, 
“TJ wanted to be a ballplayer when I 
was a boy. You know how it is with 
a boy who idolizes his father. What- 
ever his father is, he wants to be. 
My father was a ballplayer. I never 
saw him play. I wasn’t born when he 
was playing with the Pirates and I 
was only a year old when he retired. 
But I heard him talk about the days 
when he was with the Pirates. I 
wanted to be like him, I wanted to be 
in the big leagues, too.” 

Don was born in St. Louis. He grew 
up there and still lives there. He’s 
married and has two sons, Curt Lee, 


born in 1951, and Mark, in 1954. “Pen- 
nant winners, they were,’ he says, 
with a smile. “My wife says that from 
now on I'll have to win the pennant 
on my own.” 

When Don was old enough to think 
of becoming a big-leaguer some day, 
his father said: “I was a pretty good 
hitter, I want you to be a better one.” 

Walter Mueller had a strange way 
of teaching his son to hit. In summer, 
when the corn was ripe and Mrs, 
Mueller bought it in the St. Louis 
markets, Walter saved the cobs, stor- 
ing them to dry for use in batting 
practice for his son. When spring came 
on, the practice would begin, with 
Walter pitching sawed-off cobs to Don 
—and Don swinging at them with a 
broomstick. 

“A ball is easy to hit with a bat,” 
Walter said. “Even I—and I was not a 
great hitter—one year hit .306 in 40 
games with the Pirates. But a corn- 
cob is harder to hit with a broom- 
stick. So if you practice as I ask you 
to, some day you might be a great 
hitter.” 

It is not a story that Don tells freely. 
This may even be the first time it has 
been printed and, as a matter of fact, 
it did not come directly from him, 
but from a friend, to whom he had 
told it. Why he should be hesitant 
about telling it is difficult to under- 
stand. Because, almost surely, hitting 
a twisting corncob with a broom- 
stick must have sharpened his eyes, 
sharp as they must have been in the 
beginning, and given him that almost 
uncanny skill attributed facetiously 
by his colleagues to a touch of magic 
or a radar screen in his head. 

At any rate, he moved rapidly to- 
ward the achievement of his goal—a 
place in the major leagues, following 
in the footsteps of his father. As a 
youth, he was a first-baseman at the 
Christian Brothers High School and 
on an American Legion team, and in 
1944 he was noticed by Jack McGuire, 
a Giant scout. When the Giants moved 
into St. Louis for a series, McGuire 
took him to Sportsman’s Park for in- 
spection by Mel Ott, and although he 
was only 17 years old, Ott liked him 
and authorized his signing by the 
Giants to a contract with their Jer- 
sey City farm club, 

That wasn’t the only recognition of 
Don by a major-league club. “The 
Cubs offered me more money than 
the Giants did,” Don says, “but we 
took the Giants’ offer because my 
father said: ‘If you're going to play 
ball, play in New York, where the 
most people are. Besides, the Polo 
Grounds is a good park for hitters 
and Me! Ott is the finest man in base- 
ball and the one I would like to have 
manage my son.’ I felt about Mel as 
my dad did. He was my hero, too.” 

The following spring, Don was at 
the Giant training camp, pitched that 
year, because of wartime travel re- 
strictions imposed by Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, at Lakewood, New 
Jersey. Consigned to the Jersey City 
club as an outfielder, he was with it 
long enough to get into only two 
games, for he already had enrolled 
in the Maritime Service. After train- 
ing, he shipped out on a mission that 
was to take him around the world by 
way of Japan, India and England. An- 
other voyage took him to Germany 
and back, and a third to Portugal and 
back by way of South America. On 
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leave of absence between voyages, he 
played in 36 games with Jersey City 
in 1945 and 1946. 

It was not, however, until 1947 that 
his baseball career really got under 
way. With the war over, the men were 
back and the boys were being put in 
their places. Carl Hubbell, head of 
the Giants’ farm system, had liked 
Don from the beginning. “Hubbell’s 
boy,” they called him around the 
Giant office. But because of his almost 
utter lack of professional experience, 
Car! thought a year below the Triple- 
A level would be good for him and so 
Don was assigned to the Jacksonville 
farm in the Class-A Sally League 
where he hit .348 in 122 games. 

For two years after that, Don 
bobbed up and down between New 
York and Jersey City or Minneapolis. 
Wherever he was with the home club, 
he found it difficult to stay in the 
lineup for more than a few games at 
a time; Durocher, who had succeeded 
Ott as manager in 1948, didn't share 
Hubbell’s enthusiasm for him, But 
every chance he got, Don hammered 
and hacked away and, by 1950, he 
finally had made the club. 

His struggles, though, weren’t over 
yet. Leo, still searching for a slugger 
who could sink drives regularly into 
the inviting right-field stand at the 
Polo Grounds, tried one after another 
in his place, and although Don took 
them on, one after another, and forced 
them back to the dugout, it wasn’t un- 
til late in 1951—the year of what car- 
toonist Willard Mullin called “The 
Little Miracle of Coogan’s Bluff’—that 
he thought he could claim right field 
as his own. 

In the rush down the stretch, as the 
Giants overhauled the tired and pan- 
icky Dodgers, Mueller was superb. 
On September 1—the day his son, 
Curt Lee, was born—he hit three 
home runs against Brooklyn in a sud- 
den outburst of raw power and, still 
out of character the following day, hit 
two more. In the final play-off game 
between the Giants and the Dodgers, 


it was a ninth-inning base hit by Don 
that kept the Giants alive and opened 
the way for Bobby Thomsen’s unfor- 
gettable home run. But before Bobby 
lost the ball and won the game, Don 
had broken his left ankle sliding into 
third base and was carried from the 
field on a stretcher. He was unable to 
play in the World Series, and many 
Giant fans still argue that was the 
main reason why their heroes were 
beaten by the Yankees. 

Yet through 1952 and 1953, though 
his batting average mounted and en- 
emy pitchers looked with increasing 
dread upon him as he stood poised at 
the plate, Mueller still hadn’t con- 
vinced Leo that he rated the right- 
field spot all to himself. He played 
in only 126 games in ‘52 and 131 in 
‘53. Even as late as the spring of ’54, 
Bill Taylor, a home-run hitter up 
from Nashville, was favored for the 
job, but, as they say around the race 
track, he never got out of the gate. 
Within the first week, Don was back 
in right field—this time, at long last, 
to remain unchallenged. 

Until last year, Mueller could be, 
and often was, faulted as a fielder, 
especially at the Polo Grounds where 
the right-field wall had baffled many 
another before him, including, until 
they mastered it after long practice, 
Ross Youngs and Mel Ott. That it was 
for so long a hazard for Mueller was 
due largely to the irregular work he 
got. Now, however, he plays the balls 
that ricochet from it as skillfully as 
ever his predecessors did. 

“It took me a while to figure it out,” 
he says, “but I got it figured now: 
Just give it plenty of room, The ball 
comes off it at such strange angles 
that if you run up too close on it, you 
can look very bad. I know, because 
I have.” 

But it is, of course, his drum-fire 
hitting and, as Leo has pointed out, 
his alertness at the plate, that makes 
him so valuable to the Giants. Re- 
member, when the catcher’s box was 
narrowed at the start of the season, 
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“Hit the showers, Lefty!” 


everybody was saying that it wasn’t 
going to be so simple any longer for 
a pitcher to give an intentional pass 
to a hitter, since he would have to 
keep the ball dangerously close to the 
plate and the hitter might reach out 
and take a poke at it? Well, Don was 
the first to demonstrate it could be 
done. In the 16th inning of a dramatic 
1-1 game between the Giants and the 
Reds at the Polo Grounds on May 1, 
Whitey Lockman opened the home 
half with a single to left off Bob 
Hooper and moved to second on a 
sacrifice by Alvin Dark, Now Mueller 
was the hitter, and Birdie Tebbetts 
was of no mind to take a chance on 
him breaking up the game, so he 
ordered Hooper to pass him. Hooper 
lobbed three pitches wide of the plate 
but his fourth wasn’t quite so wide. 
This might not have made any differ- 
ence if anyone but Mueller had been 
the hitter. But our hero, who over- 
looks nothing, reached out and 
smacked the ball over Ray Jablonski’s 
head at third base and into left field 
for a single. 

Had Lockman been as alert as 
Mueller, this hit might have ended 
the game, but Whitey was caught flat- 
footed and, starting late, had to pull 
up at third. However, it did set the 
Reds up for the knockout, for Bill 
Taylor, coming in as a pinch-hitter, 
scored Lockman with a single to right. 
The crowd, leaving the park, talked 
not only of Johnny Antonelli’s fine 
pitching over the 16-inning route, but 
of Mueller’s unexpected thrust with 
his bat. 

Off the field, as on it, Don is a quiet 
man and, save when he is with his 
close friends, such as catcher Ray Katt, 
seldom speaks unless spoken to. You 
would say, looking at him, that he is 
a thoughtful and grave man. Thought- 
ful he is, but scarcely grave. 

“One of those silence and fun guys,” 
Leo says of him. “Likes to play prac- 
tical jokes, too. Nothing vicious, un- 
derstand. But if a player is dressing 
after a game and finds his shoes filled 
with water, or one black shoe and one 
brown in his locker, or a lump of ice 
in a jacket pocket, he goes looking for 
Don—and he’s usually looking for the 
right guy.” 

Mueller is strictly a team man, in- 
tensely loyal to all his mates, believ- 
ing in them implicitly. Not long ago, 
Wes Westrum was thumbed out of a 
game with the Cardinals by umpire 
Art Gore for arguing too heatedly 
that he had put the ball on Stan 
Musial in time to retire him in a 
split-second play at the plate, apoE 
Gore had ruled The Man was safe. 
That afternoon, Frank Frisch had 
Mueller as his guest on his post-game 
TV show. 

“Too bad Wes was put out of the 
game,” Frank said. 

“Yes,” Don said. “He shouldn’t have 
been. Musial was out.” 

“Well, well!” Frank said, laughing. 
“And where were you sitting, that 
you had such an excellent view of the 
play?” 

“T threw the ball,’ Don said. 

“That's right. So you did. And, 
from right field, you thought Musial 
Was out!” . 

“T know he was.” 

“Oh, you know he was? How do 
you know?” 

And Don said, very simply and very 
firmly: “Because my catcher told me 
so.” 

—i— 


Boston's Cocky Catcher 


(Continued from page 47) 
rookie season of 1952, He had come to 
the Red Sox after three pallid seasons 
in the minors. He had started in AAA, 
had been reassigned to a C league and 
then worked his way back to A. His 
batting average had gone from .301 to 
.267. Red Sox manager Lou Boudreau, 
committed to a program of youth de- 
velopment, gave White the catching 
tools and told him to go to work, 

“T called the pitches,” Sammy says, 
“but it was strictly a guessing game. 
I was nervous and I felt I had to argue 
all the time. I was always saying the 
wrong thing at the wrong time to the 
wrong umpire. I gave them all kinds 
of nonsense. I'd hardly catch the ball 
and I'd be turning around and argu- 
ing, sometimes on a first pitch. It was 
pretty stupid of me.” 

What with his disrespect for um- 
pives and his lust for battle, Sammy 
was waved or led off the field fre- 
quently for a rookie. “I got thrown 
out three or four times , , . I guess it 
was closer to four than three,” he says 
with a wry smile. “Anyway, I had to 
stop. It was getting too expensive,” 

Although he admits he carried the 
umpire-heckling to an extreme—he is 
still a heckler but a much more tactful 
one—he says the two major fights he 
had, with Billy Hitchcock and Allie 
Clark, both of the old Athletics, were 
for worthy causes. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, he would start swinging 
again. Hitchcock gave him the horse- 
laugh, puncturing his pride, Clark 
gave him his spikes, puncturing his 
uniform. As for the challenge he 
hurled at an entire team, he concedes 
if was a bit impulsive and foolhardy. 
Two years ago, during an exhibition 
with the Phillies at Roanoke, Va., 
White was catching for Boston when 
the teams started a foolish headhunt- 
ing duel. With rival pitcher Karl 
Drews at bat, Russ Kemmerer, a 
rookie on trial with the Red Sox, 
threw a duster. The Philadelphia 
bench started growling as soon as 
Sammy caught the ball. When he 
went to the mound to speak to Kem- 
merer, the angry noises increased. 
Sammy suddenly whirled toward the 
Phillies’ dugout and yelled: “Quit 
moaning. I called it!” He couldn't 
have gotten more response if he had 
yelled “This is a stickup!” at a Police- 
man’s Ball. Even Steve O'Neill, who 
always believed a manager's place was 
in the dugout, rain or shine, fair or 
foul, joined the charge. Sammy was 
ready for the battle of his young life 
but, fortunately for him, no blows 
were struck. 

After the game, Lou Boudreau took 
White aside and said, in effect: “Look, 
Sammy, I admire your spunk and 
your motive, but — goodness! — don't 
ever say that again...” Sammy’s 
courage and motive were admirable. 
He was trying to protect rookie Kem- 
merer. Sammy had made the team; 
Kemmerer had not. 

Sammy’s eagerness to protect his 
pitchers is one of many traits he has 
that are characteristic of a fine 
catcher. He takes his role as ambassa~ 
dor to the umpire seriously and will 
protest even the slightest injustice. 
But today, a bit more experienced, he 
knows how and when to complain. 
Umpires who once considered him a 
sassy kid who needed his mouth 
washed out with soap now lend him 
their ears. The late Bill McGowan, 
then dean of American League um- 


pires, threw him out of a game two 
years ago and said afterwards, “He's 
a real smart alec, but I'll say this, he’s 
one of the finest-looking young 
catchers I’ve seen.” 

Ask around the American League 
and you can get plenty of 1955 support 
for McGowan’s endorsement of White. 
Ex-catcher Paul Richards, who has in 
Hal Smith a prize rookie receiver on 
his own club, says: “I wouldn't trade 
White for anyone in the league—ex- 
cept Berra. And when he’s been 
around for a while longer, and gets 
his feet on the ground, he could be 
the best. He can do it all.” 

“You don’t find many tall catchers 
who handle low stuff as well as Sam 
does,” points out Mickey Owen, who 
left the Red Sox’ active-player list to 
become a catching and bullpen coach 
for them this year. “He’s got good 
hands and he moves real good, He re- 
minds me of Walker Cooper a lot—he's 
long-legged, throws like him, and rips 
that bat around like Cooper. He’s got 
power, you know. I'd rate his arm as 
good; he unloads very fast. He’s a 
smart tagger and he’s death on pops.” 
(Some players say he’s the best pop- 
foul catcher in the majors.) Owen 
calls Sammy a real gambler behind 
the plate—‘‘and that’s the mark of a 
winning catcher. He’s not one of 
these self-protection guys.” In other 
words, Sammy will call for a tough 
pitch in a tough situation. 

There have been catchers with fair 
reputations and long service records 
in the majors who, in a steal situation, 
always called for a fast ball. Sammy 
would never stoop to such self de- 
fense. “If you're in a tight spot and he 
calls for a tough pitch and you miss, 
Sam takes the blame,” says Frank 
Sullivan, Boston’s six-foot seven-inch 
righthander, ‘He sure makes you feel 
good out there, You know he’s going 
to battle for you every minute. He’s a 
good psychologist and he always gives 
me a boot when I’m loafing. This is 
how I feel about him... when I win, 
it’s me and Sam; when I lose, it’s me 
and Sam.” 

Another Red Sox pitcher said: “One 
important thing about Sam. He 
catches everybody the same. He 
never plays politics. That’s more than 
I can say for some other guys I know.” 

If White is going to get the call as 
the league’s No. 1 catcher while Yogi 
Berra is still around, he will have to 
put more meat on his batting and slug- 
ging percentages. But when you con- 
sider how much he has improved as a 
batter since he first arrived in the 
league, it’s not hard to believe he can 
do it, 

In the early spring of °52, when 
Sammy was trying to make the Red 
Sox and to prove that his .267 batting 
average at Scranton the previous sum- 
mer had been a horrible mistake, Ted 
Williams watched him get his licks 
in the batting cage one day. Sammy 
had a stance that was unique for the 
width of his leg spread and the acute 
angles formed by his protruding rump 
and his 32-ounce bat, which he held 
like a fly-swatter in the ready posi- 
tion. Ted watched Sammy reach out 
for a couple of wide pitches and 
turned to radio announcer Curt 
Gowdy, saying, “Whoinell is that?” 

“The kid catcher—Sammy White,” 
Curt told him. 

‘Tl bet you a hat right now the 
guy never hits .200,” Williams said. 
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Later, when Ted got to know 
Sammy and admire his work, he con- 
ceded him 70 points in his batting 
average but he was still appalled by 
his stance. ‘You're the worst-looking 
.270 hitter in baseball,” he told him. 
“But you do some unbelievable things 
with that bat. I still don’t see how 
you throw it out there and reach wide 
s 


Sammy had to throw his light- 
weight bat around in the majors be- 
cause he had been consistently un- 
suecessful in reaching balls with a 
conventional swing in the minors. 
After recording a misleading .301 
average in 60 games in the Coast 
League, he batted .256 in the Cana- 
dian-American League. .258 in the 
Piedmont and .267 in the Eastern. Yet 
his three-season major-league aver- 
age is .278. All of which seems to 
prove that some major-league hitters 
just can’t hit in the minors. 

His batting record is as good an 
example as any of the intelligence, 
application and work Sammy has put 
into baseball in the last five years. 
Before that, as he frankly admits, he 
was inclined to fool around a lot and 
he didn’t always make the most of his 
fine natural athletic ability, After the 
1950 season, an unrewarding one at 
Roanoke, he was about to chuck it all 
and return to his first love, basketball. 
Fortunately for Sam and the Red Sox, 
he couldn’t quite keep up the pace 
the Minneapolis Lakers set in their 
pre-season exhibition games, and he 
gave up the experiment. 

How did he jump from Class A to 
the majors and manage to pack 14 
points onto his batting average? 

“In the first place, I was lucky to get 
off to a good start in '52, my rookie 
year,” Sammy says. “We had a real 
good catcher in Gus Niarhos, but he 
went 0 for 32, or something like that, 
and I got a chance. By experimenting 
around all the time, I hit .280. I used 
to wind up with the pitcher and un- 
wind with him, and when I had two 
strikes on me, I'd choke up to the 
trademark.” . 

Choking up to the trademark is 
no way to take advantage of that 
left-field wall at Fenway Park, which 
is so big and inviting that right- 
handed batters want fo lean over and 
touch it. Sammy realized that the best 
way for him to prolong his life with 
the Red Sox and to expand his salary 
figure was to start reaching and/or 
clearing the wall with base hits. So 
he experimented some more until he 
had completely se-arranged his 
stance. He closed up and moved his 
hands tighter to his body. “I’m getting 
the ball up in the air more,” he points 
out. “I'm swinging from the fanny 
and taking the full cut.” As a result, 
his home run and runs-batted-in to- 
tals have increased steadily—10 and 
49 in 52, 13 and 64 in "53, and 14 and 
75 last year. 

Two of last year’s homers came on 
the final day and, luckily, a friend 
with a movie camera was there to 
record them for posterity. “I veally 
swung from Port Arthur on both of 
them,” Sammy says, “I lived with 
them all last winter. I copied the 
exact stance and swing so I wouldn't 
forget them, and every day I'd go 
down in the basement, pick up a bat 
and hit the homers again.” Sammy 
was not only able to recreate the 
swing but the scene as well. He built 
a miniature Fenway Park in the base- 
ment of his West Newton, Mass., home, 
Jaying out the diamond and foul lines 
in a tile floor and reproducing the 


outfield signs on the walls. It is 270 
inches down each foul line in Sammy’s 
Fenway (302 and 315 feet are the foul- 
line distances in the real one). Sam 
says, “Even though I’ve got a player- 
plano in right field there are some 
people who come down to look at it 
and say, ‘Why, this looks like Fenway 
Park!’ ” 

Sammy’s winter workouts in his 
subterranean ball park apparently 
helped. Red Sox manager Mike Hig- 
gins put him near the middle of the 
batting order at the start of the season 
and otherwise showed confidence in 
him by letting him swing at 3-and-0 
pitches. “I think I can hit 25 or so 
homers before long,’ Sammy said re- 
cently. “I'll just keep on experiment- 
ing until I get the right stroke.” 

When Sammy was a grade-school 
kid in Seattle, he thought in terms of 
feints and layups and hook and pivot 
shots instead of home runs. He was a 
basketball bug at an early age. “For 
a few years there I played basketball 
the year around,” he said. 

At Lincoln High in Seattle, Sam 
played baseball, basketball and foot- 
ball (at end and fullback, “where I 
was terrible’). He was a big basket- 
ball hero and a mild headache to the 
authorities. In his junior year he 
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managed to break up the senior prom, 
more or less single-handedly, and for 
his hell-raising was suspended from 
participation in sports. He was con- 
veniently reinstated on the eve of the 
first football game the next fall, but 
he says he really sweated it out. 
Bill Nollan, his old coach at Lincoln, 
still speaks wistfully of him. ‘He came 
into my office once,” Bill said re- 
cently, “and said, ‘Coach, I suppose 
I'm in your black book after last 
night,’ He had been out late. I said, 
“You sure are. Why don’t you take a 
week off and get caught up in your 
sleep? Maybe we can use you when 
youre rested.’ Boy, could we use him! 
He was the greatest passer, playmaker 
and board man I've seen in 30 years 
of high school coaching. I never han- 
died an athlete more relaxed or better 
coordinated. Sometimes he was too 
relaxed, almost phlegmatic, He used 
to fake his drive-in shots and hit the 
other boys in the face with passes— 
until they got used to the idea that 
they had to expect anything when 
Sammy had the ball.” In 1945, Lincoln 
played Bellingham High for the state 
title. the first time since 1913 that a 
Seattle school had competed for the 
championship, “It was Sam’s greatest 


game,” coach N ollan says. “They were 
leading, 26-20, in the third quarter 
when Big Sam took over. I call him 
big hecause he was six-one and 185, 
bigger than any other of my boys. He 
controlled both backboards, scored 15 
points for himself and passed directly. 
for another 20. We won, 50-38, 

Sammy’s basketball feats at Lincoln 
earned him a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Washington, which he en- 
tered in 1946 after a nine-month tour 
of duty with the Naval Reserve at 
Great Lakes, He was a teammate of 
pro star Jack Nichols on two good 
Husky teams. As a result of a heavy 
schedule of summer baseball—he 
played for as many as three teams in 
three different leagues at the same 
time—he was rapidly being drawn 
closer to his ultimate profession. Sam 
says that if it hadn’t been for his 
basketball scholarship at Washington 
he would have started in organized 
baseball three years sooner—and been 
that much more advanced today. He 
played most of the time at first base 
for the University team but he caught 
for a few of the summer-league teams, 
one of which, the Mt. Vernon Milk- 
maids, won a state title and went to 
Wichita to the national semi-pro tour- 
ney. “I realized around this time that 
a catcher could get by without hit- 
ting,” Sammy says, “and I didn’t look 
like a hitter. But I had a fair arm 
and Torchy (Torrance), among others, 
advised me to catch,” 

Torchy Torrance, a scout for the 
Seattle Rainiers, used to let Sam catch 
batting practice for the Pacific Coast 
League club when he was in high 
school. He had stayed close to Sam 
while he was developing as a young 
athlete at Lincoln and it was taken for 
granted that he would sign him to his 
first baseball contract when the proper 
time arrived. The time arrived in 
March, 1949. Sammy had never felt 
particularly wedded to his text books 
(“T was one of those guys perfectly 
content with a low-C average”), and 
he felt an increasing need to earn 
some money. His mother had been 
widowed soon after Sam started in at. 
Washington, and for some years be- 
fore his father’s death it had been 
necessary for both parents to work in 
order to support the three children. 

His schoolboy baseball heroes were 
Fred Hutchinson and Earl Torgeson, 
local boys who had signed with the 
Seattle club and had received part of 
the sale price when they went up to 
the majors. Sam made a similar ar- 
rangement and joined the Rainiers 
that spring, gladly relinquishing his 
pursuit of higher education. 

His first time at bat in the Coast 
League, he hit a home run, For a 
month or more, he looked like the 
second coming of Joe DiMaggio. He 
tore into the pitching as if it were all 
from Pacific Lutheran and he was hit- 
ting a cool .440 when it was decided by 
the Seattle brass that there was some- 
thing radically wrong with his batting 
stance, There was, too. While he was 
receiving instruction, business man- 
ager Earl Sheely suggested that the 
Red Sox immediately exercise their 
option to buy him, accurately guessing 
that Sam and his batting average 
would never look the same again. 
After 60 games his percentage was 
.301, and sinking fast. “I didn’t belong 
in the league and I knew it,” Sam 
says. “I lasted as long as I did because 
Seattle figured I was a gate attraction 
... you know, local boy making good. 
There were plenty of sighs of relief 
when I left.” 


His friend and counselor, Torchy 
Torrance, was one whose faith in 
Sam’s ability was unruffied. He be- 
lieved the Red Sox would never regret 
the estimated $75,000 (a slice of which 
went to Sam) they paid Seattle for 
him. “I told Joe Cronin and Eddie 
Collins thal they had another Bill 
Dickey and I don’t think I was far 
off,” Torechy says. 


PRE Red Sox, either over-optimistic 
or deluded by his paper record at. 
Seattle, sent Sam to Louisville, but it 
was soon obvious thal he properly be- 
longed much farther down the line. 

€ was passed on to Oneonta in the 
Canadian-American League where, it 
was hoped, he could help himself and 
a farm club at the same time. Sammy 
says that as he flew from Louisville 
to New York he was perfectly content 
with the thought of shaping his base- 
ball future in a Class C league. In 
fact, for the past couple of months he 
had been wondering if he wouldn’t 
have been better off sticking with the 
Mt. Vernon Milkmaids. Somewhere 
between Louisville and New York, 
however, he lost the name of the 
team to which he had been assigned. 
At Grand Central Station he stumbled 
across the name of an upstate town 
called Oneida and the sound of it rang 
a distant bell with him. So he took the 
long train ride to Oneida and when 
he arrived at the station there, he 
asked for the local ball park. ‘What 
ball park?” was the reply. Sammy 
didn’t inquire further. He knew he 
had guessed wrong. He called Louis- 
ville and asked the embarrassing 
question: “What did you say the name 
of that town was?” Mike Ryba, then 
the Louisville manager, still calls him 
“The Oneida Kid.” 

Sammy caught 17 games and played 
outfield in 13 at Oneonta _and wrote 
“agonizing letters” to a United Air- 
lines hostess named Sally Jane Mal- 
lory, whom he had dated at the 
University of Washington. “She came 
up to Oneonta to see me play once,” he 
says. “She felt so sorry for me she 
agreed to marry me.” They were mar- 
ried on October 3, 1949, in New York 
City, and then they hustled back to 
Seattle where Sam enrolled at the 
University again, They shared a du- 
plex with Sam’s mother, who finally 


had been persuaded to stop working. 
Samuel eodore White was born 
May 29, 1951, and two daughters, 


Cathy and Debbie, have arrived since. 

Sammy was an anonymous onlooker 
at the Sarasota training camp of the 
Red Sox in March, 1950. After being 
completely ignored in the early ex- 
hibition games, he told his roommate, 
Birdie Tebbetts, “I don’t think I'm 
going to get in for a single inning.” 

Birdie replied: “It’s probably just as 
well. You don’t. want to make a fool 
of yourself, do you?” 

“Birdie was really a big help, 
though,” Sam says. “He gave me lots 
of encouragement but he said I was 
far from ready and he was right.” 

Sam concentrated on catching at 
Roanoke in the Piedmont League that 
summer but it was not a happy one for 
him. “I keep looking around at kids 
18 and 19 and feeling like an old man 
at 22. I thought I was far behind 
schedule.” Roanoke manager Red 
Marion dropped Sam out of the lineup 
one day and the replacement, Keith 
Schmidt, promptly drove in seven 
runs, Sam stayed on the bench for a 
while. “Not being able to play really 
bothered me,” he says, “It still does. 
T moaned and groaned about it for a 


few days and finally went to Marion 
and complained. He listened ta my 
gripe, All he said was; ‘Sam, don’t 
you want to win?’ He had me there. 
Luckily for me, Keith got hurt and 
I got back in the lineup.” 

It was after this frustrating season 
at Roanoke that Sam decided to take 
a whirl at pro basketball with the 
Minneapolis Lakers. He was well ad- 
vised against it, In telephone conver- 
sations, Torehy Torrance told him to 
stick with baseball; Joe Cronin im- 
plied the Red Sox would be displeased 
to have him play pro basketball and 
that he had better not be late for 
spring training. Sammy admits now 
that his heart was not really in the 
basketball idea, anyway. 

More recently, Sam and the Boston 
management had another disagree- 
ment over basketball. Sam wanted 
to lead a team of basketball-playing 
major-leaguers on an_ exhibition 
schedule, but the Red Sox said no. He 
was a short holdout because of this 
last spring, “I wasn’t holding out for 
more money,” he insists, “just for a 
principle. I coached basketball for a 
year at Beverly (Mass.) High and I 
played a lot harder with those kids 
than I would have on an exhibition 
run. Robin Roberts, Curt Simmons, 
and others have done it—and why 
not? I still think I’m right and Pu 
argue the point.” 

Sammy’s third minor-league year 
was spent at Scranton. It was an en- 
couraging one. The Scranton man- 
ager, Jack Burns, now a Red Sox 
coach, remembers him as “a real tiger, 
I couldn’t get him out of there. He 
wanted to catch every inning of every 
game.” Sammy, in turn, gives Burns 
generous credit for his improvement, 
“Jack was sick much of that year but 
he never complained. He helped me 
with my bat and catching, but he 
especially helped my attitude. I 
learned to bear down, to never let up.” 

Red Sox writers, fans and manage- 
ment will agree that Sammy has never 
stopped hustling since he came to 
Fenway Park, There was a time, 
though, when they didn’t know quite 
what to make of him. He appeared to 
be a hardnosed belligerent when he 
started fights with Billy Hitchcock and 
Allie Clark, the former for laughing 
at him when he was thrown out of a 
game by umpire Bill McGowan, and 
the latter for digging him with his 
spikes in a play at home. But Sam 
had also adopted the role of a clown 
in early June of his rookie year when 
he hit a game-winning, grand-slam 
home run against Satchel Paige of the 
Browns. After rounding third and 
heading for home, he dropped to his 
knees and crawled to the plate, bow- 
ing his head, reverently, as he crossed 
it. He and a big, noisy Fenway Park 
crowd had watched Jim Piersall’s odd 
antics throughout most of the game, 
but it was hard to believe that they 
had inspired Sam to his stunt. “It’s 
something I have no suitable explana- 
tion for,” he says now. “I was strug- 
gling like a dog to make the club and 
I was mighty thrilled with the homer, 
I remember that by the time I reached 
third the tension was almost too much. 
But that’s still no excuse for crawling 
home.” 

Sammy is no clown but he has a 
fine sense of humor and a rare knack 
for poking fun at himself. He habitu- 
ally wears a wide-eyed expression and 
can tell an anecdote or crack a joke 
with a vacant expression on his face. 
Once, early this year, pitcher Frank 
Sullivan was sweating his way 


through a tough, two-on-no-outs situ- 
ation when Sammy ran (he usually 
does) to the mound to talk to him. 

“What'll I do with him?” Sullivan 
said, with a worried nod at the batter. 

Sammy deliberated for a moment 
and then, raising his eyebrows, said, 
laconically, “Overpower him.” 

This was a case of Sam using humor 
to smart business advantage. He 
knows young Sullivan, as he knows 
all the Red Sox pitchers, and he is able 
to break their tension, give them an 
awakening jolt, slow them down or 
speed them up, as the occasion de- 
mands. He is a serious student of 
the psychology of handling pitchers. 

“They are a strange breed,” he says, 
reflectively, “and if I've learned any- 
thing about this business it’s that a 
catcher can’t know too much about the 
man who’s pitching to him. They’re 
all different—on and off the field. I 
had a long talk with Robin Roberts 
this spring and he impressed upon me 
the need for a catcher to understand 
his pitcher. Now, take Sully, for in- 
stance, He’s a great joker away from 
the park, but once he steps on the 
mound he’s all business. It’s impor- 
tant to know that. The other day one 
of our pitchers was daydreaming out 
there. For four innings he was com- 
pletely unconscious, didn’t know what 
he threw or why. I had a job waking 
him up.” (One way Sammy keeps his 
pitchers awake is this: Whenever he 
warms them up before a game, he 
makes them pitch to imaginary hit- 
ters, ic., he names the hitter and the 
count and the pitcher has to come 
through with the proper pitch.) 


rea says a good catcher needs 
many virtues, one of the greatest of 
which is patience. “The young 
pitchers especially are so inconsistent 
you just have to get used to the idea. 
In today’s game, for example (an 
early-season game Ivan Delock lost to 
the Yankees). I called for his slider, 
his best pitch, against Skowron. It 
was a bit off and Skowron jocked it 
(a three-run homer). In the fifth 
(bases loaded, Skowron up), the same 
pitch was thrown perfectly and we got 
him. In a game against the Yankees 
in Boston, Sully had been getting them 
out with his fast ball and I called for 
a change-up against Berra. He hit it 
into the seats. That was my fault. I 
called for the change because we'd 
had some luck with it before, but T 
should have gone with the pitch that 
was getting them out that day.” 

Sammy used to fret over every pitch 
that resulted in a hit—until he real- 
ized a catcher could go clean out of 
his mind re-calling a whole ball game. 
“Every time somebody jocked one I 
figured I was calling the wrong pitch, 
he says. “I was on the brink of an 
ulcer or something. But I've out- 
grown the habit of tearing the game 
apart and, as a result, I don’t have 
that old gnawing feeling any more. 
After the game, and after we’ve had 
a chance to cool off, I talk with the 
pitcher and we go over the high spots. 
Then we leave it there, in the club- 
house.” ; ‘ 

Sammy thinks his education as a 
catcher has only begun. “I’m going to 
know my pitchers better, to find out 
exactly what kind of a guy he is when 
he’s in trouble. I'm going to be a 
better catcher, and when that im- 
proves, my hitting will come along, 
too.” 

When it does, Sammy may_ well 
rank on the other side of Yogi Berra. 

—i— 
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WANT A STEADY JOB? 
RAILWAY 
POSTAL 

CLERKS 


and other 
Civil Service 
Positions 


WORK FOR U. S. GOVERNMENT 
START HIGH 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


AS aay eu Tal 
Controlled 
$4,205 A YEAR / Dept. E-83 
Postoffice Clerks- / Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Carriers 


Patrol Inspectors fp) Gentlemen: Rush: ito 
; me, FREE of charge, 
Railway Postal list of U. S, Govern- 


= 
S 
Clerks £ ment big pay jobs. Send 
Ss 
3 


Stenographers FREE 36-page book de- 
Accountants scribing salaries, vaca- 
Immigrant . tions, hours, work, etc. 

Inspectors / Tell me how to qualify for 
Typists J one of these jobs. 
Customs 

Inspectors J eintante Roe sateemeren 
Many Other 

early Jobs 7 Street 

Veterans See? 

Get 
Preference YL ee ee eae, nse FE Peecsars 


Bakingis oneof America’s highindustriesin wages. 
Nearly DEPRESSION ~PROOF, Thorough basic home 
course lays sound foundation. Lf you have aptitude write for 
FREE Booklet, ‘* Opportunities in Commercial Baking."" 


National Baking School, 835 Diversey Phwy., Dept. 1490 Chicago 14 


$ DLL LLL LLLP 
4 


SPORTS PHOTOS 


§ 

2 
Big genuine 8 x 10 glossy photographs of your 
favorite sports stars . . . baseball, football, 
fight, hockey, wrestlers (male-female), etc. 50c 
each, (Minimum Order $1.00) Catalog of over 
2,500 available photos included with each order. 

NATIONAL SPORTS PHOTOS, INC. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. ; 


OBS ON SHIPS 


MEN WANTED (16-55) 
HIGH PAY, Earn while you 
Travel to foreign lands, 
Experience not required, 
Choice jobs: merchants, 
yachts, luxury liners, 
freighters, ete, Adventure! 

Write for FREE information. 

WORLD-WIDE SEAMEN'’S SERVICE 

Dept. M-5, 309 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X40X60X—BRASS BOUND 
NEW! Three telescopes in one, 3 different 

* mugnifications. 20 power, for ul- 
tra-bright images with 40 and 60 power 
for extra long ze. Guaranteed 
to bring distant objects, peo- 
ple. sports events, ships, 
moon, stars, ¢le., 
60 times 25 
close. 


Most powerful 
for anywhere near 
the money Se 
Closes to 1 ft. lon: 
ground and polished lense 
as a@ powerful compound micro: 
tions included, Mass production ena us to offer 
this instrument at ROSIE REG of %: 198 complete, 
wady for immediate use. We pay postage. Get yours now, 
CRITERION co. 331 CHURCH ST. 
Dept. SST10 HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Als ed 
ype. Diree- 


$00 BUYS BEAUTIFUL 
Only 5 Down LAKE HOMESITE 


“Deep in the Heart of Texas” 


pes3 9° Send For Details FREE! 


Liquidation Sale! While they last choice home- 
sites now available on Medina Lake—just 38 miles 
on paved highway from historic San Antonio, Texas. 
Electricity, telephone, schools, churches! Warm 
summer days and cool summer nights make this 
ideal for round-year living. Ideal spot for retire- 
ment. FULL PRICE only $39.50. Terms only $5.00 
DOWN and balance over 7 months. Send for big 
colored brochure FREE. No obligation! Address 
Avalon Ranch Sales Go., Dept. 504-A, Bandera, 
exas. 


in the shops 
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MIGHTY Bite lures have “eggs” 
that look like natural salmon 
eggs, contain lure .oil. “Eggs” 
permanently attached to hook. 
$1.50 ppd. R. F. Mfg. Co., Dept. 
P, Box 453, Fair Oaks, Cal. 


SKINDIVERS: a spearfishing 
gun. with a duraluminum body, 
imported from France. It floats. 
too. $27. SportShelf, Box 116, 
Washington Heights Station, New 
York City 33, New York. 


FOR a circular saw, check the 
Gil-Bilt kit, a do-it-yourself 
10” Tilt Arbor saw. Kit, with 
combination blade, $25.90 FOB. 
From Gilliom Power Tools, Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


RECORD rack of wrought iron 
holds 200 LP records or standard 
albums. Ten separate sections. 
In black finish. $3.98. John J. 
Leslie, Jr.. 2116 Robbins St, 
Dept. 270, Philadelphia 49, Pa. 


KIWI practice golf ball for 
your lawn or living room. You 
can practice your game almost 
anywhere with it. Four for $1 
ppd. From Gaylord Wood, Dept. 
220, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


GOLF shoe in moccasin pattern, 
with storm welting, treated soles 
and detachable spikes. About 
$9.95. Made by Brooks Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 58th & Market Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sold nationally. 


For additional information, write to addresses listed, 


Here is a selection of the many interesting items 
SPORT found on its monthly tour, Check | 


this wide assortment of gadgets and accessories 


PORTABLE charcoal grille 
with two up-ended fire pans for 
simultaneous cooking of both 
sides of meat, $24.95, including 
food rack. From the Hoffman 
Iron & Steel Co., Vienna, Ohio. 


REDUCES fibbing: Scale-Knife, 
a combined fish-weigher, scaler 
and folding knife, all metal. 
Steel ball on handle is to quiet 
fish. $4.95. From J&J Sales, 
Church Road, Putnam Valley, N.Y. 


BEAR Archery catalog describes 
new archery equipment from 
glass-powered bows to new leath- 
er items. Also listed are 16 mm 
color-sound films. Write to Bear 
Archery, Grayling, Mich.. for it. 


BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorite 
with your crowd, This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Llustrated with 36 
fast-action shors and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you can master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & ae 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. I ccs 

59, Buffalo 5, New York. Vinnie Richards 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 59 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop, Tennis Book, 
“How to play Winning Tennis’ by Vinnie 
Richards. 


BIRD Wateber kit contains a 
pair of field glasses, spiral 
notebook for notes and sketches, 
manual, carrying case. $8.95 
ppd. Newark Supply, 671 Broad 
St. Dept. BF, Newark 2, N. J. 


PLAY'ur DUNLOP 


60 APPROVED EXERCISES, 68 PHOTOS 
with FAMOUS DAN LURIE 


BARBELLS 


50 Ib. set $ 8.48e (00 Ib. set $13.98 
150 Ib, set $20.48e 200 Ib. set $25.98 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Order by mail—50% with 
order Balance COD, Extra 
WTS. 13c Ib. FOB Plant. 
DAN LURIE BARBELL CO. 
52A-8BristolSt., Dept.568H,Brooklyn!2,N.Y. 
SEE DAN ON TV "BIG TOP"? SHOW 


POCKE 
AMAZING NEW "°SkET RADIO 
Really Works—Small as a Pack of Cigarettes! 

, ° NO TUBES, BATTERIES OR 
ELECTRIC *‘*PLUG-INS.'' 
“TUNES IN’' LOCAL STA- 
TIONS. Has new perma-crystal 
diode and SPEAKER PHONE— 
A marvelous real povcket ze 


DENISE Darcel on the Mopedo 
Mustang. Its lightweight (75 
Ibs.), economical (180 miles per 
gal.), easy to handle and safe. 
$265. From Mopedo Produets, | 
W. 58th St, New York City 


OWN *o="A BiG LEAGUE UNIFORM en 3 
BE 


radio to take with you any- 
re you go—GUARANTEED 
i < should last for 


AUTHENTIC 
anes REAL INSIGNIAS 


Custom tailored professional Major League Cap. All-Wool shower- 
$ 98 proof cloth with genuine leather cushion-edged sweatband, multi- 
= stitched ‘Roll Away’ peak, built-up front. True Major League 

PPD. 


Team Colors—Navy, Royal, Red, Maroon, and Navy-Red combi- 
nation. Tell us team you want also specify head size when ordering. 


——— AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE ~ {| ems es Prevent sun blindness. 
Te ANAC NCH etictia crisis | Sanaa inne dere ek aioe 
(J Cleveland () Washington CJ Milwaukee [-) New York visor. 
[] Boston (Kansas City) St. Louis (() Cincinnati 
[J Chicage [j Baltimore (_j Philadelphia{_} Pittsburgh 
CHECK TEAM CAP OR T-SHIRT WANTED 


GENUINE INSIGNIA BIG LEAGUE// SHIRTS| 


GIVEN! One shirt FREE with every 5 you buy! You get a BIG 2-Color Authentic Insignia 
of your favorite Team on fine, full-cut combed yarn T-Shirt. Wear ‘em, wash ‘em over and 
over again—the color-fast insignias on these rugged shirts won't ever run! Boys or Girls 
T-Shirts only $1.29 each: Small, 10; Med. 12; Large, 14. Men's sizes—$1.39 ea. Buy 5— 
Get one T-Shirt FREE! Order from Major League NOW, 


MAJOR LEAGUE SUPPLIERS, 58 E. 11th St., Dept. SP-855, New Yo 
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SPORTalk 


(Continued from page 7) 


shoulder. The batter will still duck 
and turn away, and as he does, a well- 
aimed pitch will nail him on the back 
of the noggin. 
* * * 
RED, Blaik, who seems to come up 
with a healthy share of personnel 
problems every season, has his usual 
crop of them with Army’s football 
team this time. For one thing, the 
coach has to break in a new staff. Paul 
Dietzel went to LSU, George Black- 
burn to Cincinnati and Bobby Dobbs 
fo Tulsa, bringing to 11 the number 
of head coaches Blaik has developed, 
Tackle Ron Melnik got married and 
had to leave the Academy. He is now 
at West Virginia. Then, for variety, 
the 1954 plebe quarterback, Bobby 
Schwartz of Jersey City, N. J., who 
had entered the Point on a special 
examination without a high school 
diploma, resigned to return to high 
school. And even before he received 
his high school diploma (in June), the 
young passer signed a four-year 
scholarship agreement with The Cita- 
del. Since Schwartz will go to The 
Citadel from high school, he will not 
fall under the one-year “bohunk” 
rule which sebles to college transfer 
students and he will be eligible for 
varsity action with the Bulldogs this 
year. The Southern Conference, of 
which The Citadel is a member, per- 
mits freshmen to play on varsity 
teams. To add a touch of irony to the 
story, the new coach at The Citadel 
is John Sauer, a former Army back. 
Sauer, who was an assistant coach 
with the Los Angeles Rams, was 
brought in to rebuild football at The 
Citadel. At last report on his bush- 
beating, Sauer had signed up nine hot 
prospects. 

Meanwhile, back at West Point, the 
Colonel remains with the problem of 
finding a replacement at quarterback 
for Pete Vann, and in typical Blaik 
fashion, has come up with a surprise 
solution. Don Holleder, an All-Am- 
erica end and the best pass receiver 
on the squad, was converted to quar- 
terback during spring football prac- 
tice. Blaik’s reason for the switch is 
that Holleder is fhe best athlete on 
the club and could play anywhere. 
It is, Blaik admits, the biggest switch 
in his career of switches. 

a = * 

AST winter a unique accident oc- 

curred at a Florida race track. It 
seems that the people who take the 
films of each race have a very precise 
system of rushing the film into print. 
An automobile follows the horses 
around, and at every tower the driver 
gets out, puts on a fielder’s glove and 
catches the can of film that is thrown 
to him. Well, one day at Hialeah, the 
cameraman threw wildly and the film 
went plop into the windshield of the 
automobile. We were so intrigued by 
the mishap that we decided to take a 
little trip to Belmont Park and delve 
further into the mysteries of the film 
patrol. 

We were assured by Mr. Walter 
Gamble, who is supervisor of the film 
patrol at Belmont, that that was the 
first such accident in his memory, and 
he has been on the job for the Thor- 
oughbred Photo Service for ten years. 
“Oh, the wind might catch the film 
sometimes,” he said, “but the towers 
are only 35 feet, high. It’s not as 
though you were trying to catch a 


82 baseball thrown from the top of the 


Washington Monument."" Mr. Gam- 
ble explained that the driver at Bel- 
mont used a standard catcher’s mitt. 
We investigated and found he was 
mistaken. The glove, as we saw it, 
deed just an ordinary, beat-up fielder’s 
mitt. 

At Hialeah, they had a handsome 
flamingo-pink automobile doing the 
retrieving, but at Belmont, in a more 
conservative atmosphere, the film 
patrol uses a plain, beige-colored 
Chevrolet station wagon. Mr. Gamble 
explained that since they put steel 
bodies on the wagons, they could get 
about two years’ service from the cars, 
The Chevvys put in about 20,000 miles 
a year, all told, and they are equipped 
with heavy-duty mud-grip tires to 
prevent slipping on a sloppy track. 

At Belmont, the film patrol main- 
tains six positions over the track. 
There is always a man on the roof, 
photographing the race from start to 
finish. A runner brings in the film 
from the roof, another runner brings 
in the film of the straight-on stretch 
run, and a third runner brings in the 
film from the rest of the track, gath- 
ered by the ballplayer-driver who 
runs the station wagon. All three of 
the runners arrive almost simulta- 
neously at the film lab. 

The lab itself is a handsome setup 
with all the latest equipment, includ- 
ing a high-speed developing unit and 
an anamorphic lens for wide-screen 
viewing. (One of the cameramen at 
Belmont previously worked for four 
years for Cinerama). After the first 
Trace was run, we decided to stick 
around the lab and see how soon the 
film would be ready and, incidentally, 
to find out what had happened to our 
horse, who had finished out of the 
money. The runners were in with the 
film two minutes after the race; in 
three minutes the film was developed; 
and in seven minutes the projection- 
ist had spliced all the film together. 
Fourteen minutes after the race had 
been run, it was shown, clear and 
sharp, on the wide screen. As we had 
suspected all along, we had bet on a 
dog. 


+ * + 

[NSIDE SPORT: Interesting note in 

this issue is that two of our profiles, 
on Sammy White and Joe Adcock, are 
about ex-basketball players ... and 
Herb Score, another of our story sub- 
jects, once broke his ankle racing to 
basketball practice . . . Incidentally, in 
explaining why he traded Adcock to 
the Braves, Cincinnati general man- 
ager Gabe Paul once said, for the 
sake of using a good line: “I felt the 
guy just had no imagination. I saw 
him throw away a Marilyn Monroe 
calendar just because it was Decem- 
ber 31st.” 
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With nothing opening up for him in 

the way of a manager’s job, Rogers 
Hornsby found himself just killing 
time in the lobby of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago this spring. 
Even for so confirmed a lobby-sitter 
as the old Rajah, this got a little dull 
after a while. Possibly on the theory 
that somebody may need him as a 
pinch-hitter if not as a manager, Rog 
doesn’t even go to the movies because 
the movies are bad for the eyes. And 
television, being on a small sereen, is 
even worse. What’s more, Rog neither 
smokes nor drinks. He does eat 
(preferably steak, well done), but, 
after all, you can’t eat all the time. 
So, in a determined effort to occupy 
himself with something besides count- 
ing the money Bill Veeck paid him 


off with, Hornsby conceived a brand- 
néw ballpark concession idea and is 
now busily engaged in trying to make 
a million. His idea is a simple one, 
Borrowing a leaf from the book of the 
night-club operator (which is a 
switch, because Hornsby hates night 
clubs), he figured baseball fans might 
be glad to pay a reasonable sum to 
have their pictures taken by wander- 
ing photographers circulating through 
the stands. This might, he decided, 
be especially true if the photograph- 
ers happened to be pretty girls. Rog 
went to work and sold the merits of 
the idea to Frank Lane and Chuck 
Comiskey of the White Sox, then to 
the Jacobs brothers, who run the 
Comiskey Park concessions. He copy- 
tighted the scheme under the name 
of “Rogers Hornsby’s Hall of Fame 
Photo Service” and he got it under 
way in the White Sox park last April. 
Tf it goes over with a bang, he hopes 
to install it in all the parks, And if 
that happens, he can’t miss striking 
it rich. But money is only money. 
The main thing Rog likes about the 
idea is that it keeps him around base- 
ball. Anybody need a good manager? 


MICKEY MecDermott’s description of 

a dream pitcher; “A guy with my 
stuff and Johnny Schmitz’s brains.” 
.., » There have been five pennant 
playoff games in the National League 
in the last 75 years, and Ralph Branca 
was the losing pitcher in three of 
them. ... Vern Kennedy, who started 
pitching in the major leagiies in 1934, 
with the Chicago White Sox, and spent 
over 16 years in the majors—he was 
with the Tigers, Browns, Senators, In- 
dians, Phillies and Reds, besides the 
Sox—is still pitching. Now 48, he 
pitches for Beaumont and is the oldest 
active player in Texas League history. 

© »* * 


MAZBE it’s because the game can 
become tedious what with three 
hour ball games and seven-month 
seasons, but baseball has always at- 
tracted practical jokers. The latest is 
Cardinal relief pitcher Frank Smith, 
who holds no rein on his imagination. 
When he was playing with Cincinnati 
he nearly caused a rookie teammate 
to collapse by “committing suicide.” 
Smith had been knocked out of a 
game and went to the dressing room 
looking thoroughly dejected. Moments 
later the rookie entered to find Smith 
hanging from a locker. The rookie 
staggered and looked like he was 
about to pass out when he heard a 
burst of loud laughter, He looked up 
and found Smith, howling with de- 
light, suspended by means of a 
wooden coat hanger which he had 
placed inside his shirt. 

If and when anyone will listen, 
Smitty tells about his gruesome war 
experiences in Europe—of how he 
had had both feet frozen in a foxhole, 
or how he captured a Nazi Messer- 
schmitt singlehanded, Frank, who is 
27, neglects to mention that he was 
too young to have taken part in World 
War II, 

The man who claims he has only 
one pitch—a fast, underhand sinker— 
likes to make spectacular catches in 
the outfield. Once he climbed to the 
top of the center-field scoreboard in 
Cincinnati, 40 feet high, reached out 
with his gloved hand and then dis- 
played the ball he had caught in the 
pocket. Of course, he made his one- 
handed catch with a ball he had kept 
hidden in his glove all the time. 

See you next month. See 


They Don't Kid Adcock About His 
Hitting 


(Continued from page 17) 
gloved hand, ever forsaking the use 
of two hands, has marked him, un- 
deservedly, as a showboat. The pat- 
tern holds at bat, too. One former 
National League pitcher told me that 
when Joe stood at the plate and the 
bench jockeys opened up on him, his 
ears lit up so that the glow could be 
seen in the bullpen. 

Thus it was that on the day Ralph 
Branca won his first game as a Detroit. 
Tiger, his former Dodger teammates 
sent him a congratulatory telegram. 
It was signed: “All the gang and Joe 
Adcock, first base.” The reference to 
Adcock was strictly for laughs. It 
meant, roughly, the same as the fam- 
ous World War II expression, “Kilroy 
was here.” Only in this case Adcock 
was the symbol of the eternal busher, 
struggling manfully but ineffectually 
to harness his questionable talents. 

Unfortunately for the National 
League bench jockeys, big Joe is no 
longer a fit subject for their taunts. 
He has simply developed into too good 
a ballplayer to make all the kidding 
worthwhile. One raspberry artist de- 
clared in exasperation, “You never 
know when the big lug is going to get 
up there and hit one of those 500-foot 
homers of his.” 

The reference was to the ball Ad- 
cock poled into the center-field 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds on 
April 29, 1953, the first time since the 
park was remodeled in 1923 that any- 
one had hit into the bleachers in a 
regular major-league game. Joe 
makes a habit of hitting the long ball 
these days. In a game against Cin- 
cinnati early this season, he belted a 
home run that Charley Grimm char- 
acterized as “the hardest ball I’ve ever 
seen hit,” and Grimm has been around 
a long time. Joe is inclined to agree 
with his manager. “I hadn’t stepped 
away from the plate,” he says, “when 
it was already out of the ball park.” 

Since joining the Braves two years 
ago, the handsome, 27-year-old first- 
baseman’s improvement has been 
something to see, In 1953, he com- 
mitted 13 errors in the field. Last 
season he cut the number to six and 
ended up only one percentage point 
behind Ted Kluszewski as the league 
leader. His hitting has picked up even 
more impressively. In 1953, he hit 
.285 for Milwaukee. Last year he was 
the team’s leading hitter, with a .308 
average and 23 home runs—and he 
was named Milwaukee’s most valuable 
player. Joe credits some of his prog- 
ress at bat to a new grip he developed 
late in the ‘53 season. “I was talking 
to Red Schoendienst before a game 
one day and Red suggested I try hit- 
ting knuckle to knuckle. Before, I had 
held my wrists the conventional way, 
left knuckles aligned with the right 
finger joints. As soon as I tried hitting 
knuckle to knuckle, I noticed a differ- 
ence. Before, my wrists seemed to be 
locked. Now I was able to move the 
bat easier. I’ve been knuckle to 
knuckle ever since.” 

Perhaps it was his spectacular per- 
formance against the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers last summer that, more than any- 
thing else, did away with the jokes 
about Adcock. In a four-game series 
at Ebbets Field, July 30 te August 2, 
Joe staged as awesome a one-man 
display of hitting power as has been 


seen in Brooklyn’s ancient hitters’ 
paradise. 

In the first game of that series, 
warming up to the task, he hit a 
single, double and home run. The 
next day he really struck his stride. 
He went to the plate five times, slam- 
ming out four home runs and a double; 
his 18 total bases in a single game set 
a new major-league record, The 
Dodgers did the only thing they could 
do with Adcock in the third game after 
he had doubled in his first appearance. 
They hit him on the head with a 
pitched ball, Fortunately for Adcock, 
it was only a glancing blow. He was 
able to play in the fourth game, and 
add another double to his streak. In 
the four-game series, Joe had a total 
of five home runs, four doubles and 
ten runs-batted-in. 

“Tt was one of those things you just 
can’t explain,” Joe says today. “Every 
time I swung the bat, I must have hit 
the ball on the nose. One thing I did 
do was switch bats. In my last time 
up in the first game I got a broken- 
bat single over Pee Wee Reese’s head. 
The next day I borrowed Charlie 
White’s bat. It’s about a 35-38, five 
ounces heavier than what I had been 
using. I think it cut dow. on my 
swing. There was more good wood in 
that bat, there’s no question about 
that. I've used the same size bat ever 
since,” 

Joe’s 22-game record against the 
Dodgers was the year’s best perform- 
ance by a major-league batter against 
an opposing team. He batted .395, with 
32 hits, nine homers and 22 runs- 
batted-in—a grand total of 64 bases. 

It’s surprising that Adcock got a 
reputation in the first place as the 
delight of the bench jockeys. He is a 
completely likeable young man, as 
mild and inoffensive a ballplayer as 
you will find. He never gets into 
fights and seldom does he get thrown 
out of ball games. As for the rap 
against his fielding, it was a bum one 
from the very beginning. 

I saw him make three brilliant plays 
in a game this year against the New 
York Giants, once diving to his left 
to spear a low liner, another time 
grabbing a shot off his shoetops and a 
third time lunging to his right to pull 
down a sharp drive that was knifing 
the right-field chalk line. Each time 
he used only his huge gloved hand, 
and each time he looked like the best 
fielding first-baseman in captivity. 

Actually, the one-hand business is 
the only way Joe knows how to play. 
“That’s the way I learned the posi- 
tion, and that’s the way it’s going to 
be,” he says. His manager backs him 
up on this. “Joe’s a good target out 
there,” Charley Grimm says. “He has 
a good pair of hands and shifts well. 
And I've never seen him drop a throw 
yet. As long as he continues to catch 
the ball, that’s all I care about.” 

Even such an exacting judge of base- 
ball habits as Rogers Hornsby has only 
good things to say of Adcock. The 
Rajah had Joe at Cincinnati in his 
brief reign as Redleg manager in 
1952. “The thing I liked about him,” 
Hornsby says, “was that he wasn’t 
a ‘satisfied’ ballplayer like so many of 
the young fellows today. He was a 
hustler, always trying to improve him- 
self.” Oddly enough, it was Hornsby 
who got stuck in the middle of the 
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only real controversy in Adcock’s 
major-league career—when Joe balked 
at playing the outfield for the Reds. 

rom the day he played in his first 
game of baseball, at Louisiana State 
University in 1945, Joe had always 
been a first-baseman, Then in 1950, in 
his first year with the Reds, Luke 
Sewell, who was managing the team, 
called Joe into his office and threw 
him an outfielder’s glove, “I felt lost,” 
Joe says. “I didn’t know how or 
where to play anyone, I didn't know 
about getting the jump on a hitter or 
how to adjust to the different outfields 
in the National League. I knew I was 
in for trouble.” 

The first ground ball hit to Adcock 
went through his legs. It was a por- 
tent, but with Ted Kluszewski holding 
down first base, there wasn’t much 
Joe could do but grin and bear it. 
Whenever Klu was out of the lineup 
with an injury, Adeock played first. 
The rest of the time he was “lost” in 
the outfield. 

In the summer of ‘52, Kluszewski 
caught his nose in Sal Yvars’ shin 
guards sliding into home plate. He 
was out of the lineup for two weeks 
and Adcock moved to first. Then 
when Klu had recovered and was 
ready to play again, Hornsby told Joe 
he’d have to move back into the out- 


field. 

“T'd like to stay at first base,” Joe 
told his manager. 

“We have a first-baseman,” Horns- 
by replied with his usual candor, “and 
his name is Kluszewski.” 

“Then I'd like to be traded.” 

“Why don’t you talk to Gabe Paul 
about it?” Hornsby replied. 

Adcock did. At the end of the ‘52 
season, after he had signed his con- 
tract, Joe told the Cincinnati general 
manager, “I'd be doing myself more 
good and maybe some other team 
more good if I could play first base. 
I’m no outfielder. If you can make a 
deal for me, I'd appreciate it.” : 

Paul agreed with Adcock’s premise 
and told him if he could make a deal 
for him that would benefit the Reds 
he would do so. 

He was as good as his word when 
the Braves, then of Boston, expressed 
their interest in getting the big first- 
baseman. They had been searching 
for a strong righthanded hitter to re- 
lieve some of the strain from Ed 
Mathews, who was being fed a steady 
diet of southpaw pitching. But the 
Reds wanted an infielder in returh and 
the Braves didn't have one to suit 
Gabe Paul. Lou Perini and general 
manager John Quinn contacted every 
club in the league. Then they set in 
motion a trade that was as complex 
as any in recent years, They found 
out that the Dodgers were willing to 
let infielder Rocky Bridges go if they 
could get a pitcher in return. Then 
the Braves discovered the Phillies 
were willing to trade for Earl Tor- 
geson. So they sent Torgeson to Phila- 
delphia for pitcher Russ Meyer. Forth- 
with, they shipped Meyer to Brooklyn 
for utility infielder Rocky Bridges. 
And Bridges moved right on to Cin- 
cinnati for cases ayerybosy was 
ha —especially the Braves. 

The Tappiest Brave of them all 
these days, excluding Adcock, is Char- 
ley Grimm. He is immensely gratified 
at Joe’s improvement as a ballplayer. 
“He’s getting better all the time,” 
Cholly says, “and he’s not even 28 yet. 
He’s the type of player who'll go 
right on improving, too, I wouldn't 
frade him for another first-baseman in 
the league.” 


All this is high praise indeed when 
you consider that Adcock never played 
a game of baseball until he was a 17- 
year-old college freshman. Like so 
many other big-leaguers, the first 
major-league game he ever saw was 
from a big-league dugout (Cincinnati’s 
in 1950). 

He was born Joseph Wilbur Adcock 
on October 30, 1927, in Coushatta, 
Louisiana, which is cotton, cattle and 
Cardinal country. Joe remembers lis- 
tening to the Cardinal home games on 
the radio as a youngster, and his two 
boyhood baseball heroes were Joe 
Medwick and Johnny Mize. His father, 
Ray Adcock, who was sheriff of Red 
River Parish for 12 years (the river 
runs directly through town) jour- 
neyed up to St. Louis for the 1934 
Cardinal-Tiger World Series. The 
whole Adcock family, including his 
mother, Helen, and his younger sister, 
Mary Ann, were Cardinal rooters in 
those days. 

“The population of Coushatta,” Joe 
Says with a straight face, “is a few 
pigs and cattle, and Clint Courtney 
has all the cattle,” Courtney, the other 
Coushatta boy who has made good in 
the majors, lives only a couple of 
miles down the trail from the Ad- 
cocks. Actually, when figuring the 
population, Joe was probably thinking 
of his high school graduating class, 


how would you call it? 


Answer: 


Dusty Bogyess, NL umpire: *Tbe 
game ended in a legal tie. The rules 
state that *if a home team shall. in 
its incomplete fifth inning, score 
a run or runs to equal the visiting 
team’s total score in its completed 
innings, it is a tie game.” 
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which numbered five boys. Today 
Coushatta has a healthy population 
of 1,700—excluding livestock. 

Growing up around Coushatta, Joe 
found boys to play basketball with, 
but never enough to get a baseball 
game going. His lone contacts with 
the sport were bouncing a ball off the 
sides of the barn or, more rarely, 
shagging flies in the cow pasture, The 
Adcocks had a gravel road on the 
side of the house and Joe used to 
enjoy hitting the gravel around with 
a spade or hoe handle. He never did 
get to knock too much around, though. 
His family took unkindly to the sight 
of all those stones lying in the pasture. 

Basketball was his game in those 
early days and he turned out to be a 
fine player. In his senior year in high 
school, in 1944, he led a seven-man 
team all the way to the finals of the 
state tournament, and he was named 
all-state that year. Incidentally, if he 
has any nickname at all (beside 
“Hoss,” which his roommate, Lou Bur- 
dette, calls him) it is Joe Bill, not 
Billy Joe as he has sometimes been 
called. The confusion comes from the 
fact that a Billy Joe Adcock (no rela- 
tion) was a basketball star at Vander- 
bilt when Joe Bill was playing for 
LSU. 

His skill with a basketball got Joe 
a number of college scholarship offers, 
but he decided on Louisiana State. He 
made the varsity soon after he en- 
tered LSU in the fall of “44, In the 
1945-46 season, when he was a sopho- 


more, his tremendous play won him 
All-America honors in several polls, 
and he was just nosed out by Ken- 
tucky’s Ralph Beard as most valuable 
player in the conference. 

The basketball coach at the time was 
Don Swanson (who was filling in for 
Harry Rabenhorst, then in the service) 
and Don also doubled as baseball 
coach, It happened in the spring of 
1945 that Swanson was looking for a 
first-baseman, He didn’t have to look 
far. He saw Joe Adcock, then a strap- 
ping six-three, 190-pounder. “I didn’t 
even own a glove at the time,” Joe 
remembers. “Swanson got me a first- 
baseman’s mitt and a tutor, a boy 
name of Bert Kouns, who’s a real 
good friend of mine today. At that 
time I was all legs. Only thing I 
could do, I could catch a ball. That 
was about it.” 

One afternoon early that spring 
when the LSU varsity was playing 
the Keesler Field nine, Swanson took 
his first look at, Adcock, playing him 
in the late innings. In his only two 
times at bat, Joe came up with two 
extra-base hits. He soon started his 
first game in conference competition, 
playing in a doubleheader against Tu- 
lane. He got six hits and a job as 
LSU’s regular first-baseman. 

In the summer of ’45, Joe sharpened 
his baseball knowledge by playing 
seml-pro ball in Camden, Arkansas. 
The following summer he played in 
Jena, Louisiana. “I was supposed to 
be working in the oil fields, only I 
wasn’t doing any work. We played 
three or four games a week and I was 
settin’ up town all the rest of the 
time.” Joe had an excellent season in 
Jena and was approached for the first 
time by major-league bird-dogs, in- 
cluding representatives from Cincin- 
nati, Detroit and the Yankees. He 
first decided he would finish his 
schooling before considering an offer, 
but he changed his mind at the end 
of his junior year. LSU’s basketball 
fortunes were at an all-time low, 
many of Joe's friends had left school 
and two of his closest buddies, Gene 
Knight and Jim Greimillion, had al- 
ready signed with the Reds. Joe went 
to Jena that summer and played until 
July, then signed with Cincinnati. 

“I guess I could have gone with the 
Yankees,” Joe says, “but they had 
about 35 farm teams and 35 first-base- 
men, and they all had the jump on 
me, Cincinnati wasn’t nearly so rich, 
so I figured Cincinnati was the quick- 
est way to the major leagues.” 

Adcock went to Columbus in the 
Class A Sally League, where he came 
under the tutelage of Gee Walker, the 
former Detroit outfielder. “He was a 
great guy,” Joe says. “I came out of 
college and had it all to learn, I knew 
nothing. Walker took a great deal of 
time with me,” Joe played the balance 
of the season and batted a meek .264. 
He started the next year on a dis- 
couraging note. Five days before the 
season opened he broke his leg. But 
he managed to hit .279 in 117 games 
after he recovered and the Reds, figur- 
ing he was ready for faster competi- 
tion, shipped him on to Tulsa in the 
Texas League in 1949. 

“That was when I really got my 
start in baseball. Al Vincent was man- 
ager and he did a job on me. I.re- 
member one day he came up to me 
and said, ‘I'm either going to make 
you a ballplayer or ruin you.’ I said, 
‘Fine, let’s get started.’ Al, he never 
told you to do anything without a 
reason.” 

Tt was Vincent who opened up Ad- 


cock’s batting stance so that he could 
get around on curve balls. The Ad- 
cock stance is probably as wide as 
anyone’s in the majors. He plants his 
feet a full three feet apart. One 
veteran National Leaguer believes the 
stance is going to get Joe killed some 
day because he can’t get out of the 
way of a ball fast enough. Joe has 
had a couple of close calls already, 
but he says as long as the hitting 
holds up, the stance stays. 

Tulsa won the Texas League pen- 
nant in 1949, thanks in no small 
measure to Adcock’s consistent bat- 
ting. He hit .298, with 19 home runs 
and 116-runs-batted-in, and at the 
ie of the season Cincinnati bought 
iim. 

Joe reported to the Tampa, Florida, 
training grounds of the Reds the fol- 
lowing spring and promptly got off to 
a woeful start.: “I couldn’t even hit 
the ball out of the batting cage,” he 
says. He has always been a notoriously 
slow starter. On the April day when 
he hit the historic Polo Grounds home 
run, his batting average was a meagre 
.150. He was under .230 in the first 
week of May this year. Joe figures he 
loses his timing over the winter 
and it takes him quite a while to 
regain it. 

The Reds stayed with him in 1950, 
though, and he was one of the rookies 
who went north with the team. Most 
of his time was spent on the bench 
watehing Ted Kluszewski develop his 
skills, which were also rather limited 
at the time. Then, two or three days 
after the season had begun, Klus- 
zewski was injured. Adcock remem- 
bers the incident as if it happened 
yesterday, it was such a pivotal mo- 
ment in his life. “We were playing 
Pittsburgh, it was late in the game and 
someone hit a pop foul down the first- 
base line. It came close to the stands 
and a little boy tried to reach out to 
get it. Kluszewski tried to keep from 
crashing into the boy and jammed his 
wrist on the railing. We went to St. 
Louis the next day and I played first. 
I got a double and a single and a 
three-run homer. I went on to play 
the whole series in St. Louis and got 
nine or ten hits, Then Ted was ready 
to play again and that’s when Luke 
Sewell asked me to go to the outfield.” 

Whenever Kluszewski was out with 
an injury, Adcock would move into 
first base, Otherwise he was an out- 
fielder, and a pretty unhappy one. “It 
was something I had to fight to play 
and maybe I wasn't giving my best,” 
Joe says. He got into 102 games his 
first year up, hit a,very acceptable 
.293 and was named to The Sporting 
News all-rookie team—at first base. 
The next year, playing almost exclu- 
sively in the outfield, he dropped to 
.243. His misery was compounded that 
year when he broke his ankle sliding 
into base. In 1952, the year he spent 
under Hornsby. he hit a steady but 
unspectacular .278. Then came the 
trade which meant his rejuvenation. 

In those early years in the majors, 
Joe was never much of a home-run 
hitter. He hit only eight in 1950, ten 
in 1951 and 12 in 1952. But that big 
blow against the Giants seemed to 
open up the gates for him, Aside from 
his tremendous four-home-run day 
against the Dodgers, his 475-foot belt 
against the Giants was the biggest 
thrill of his career, one that naturally 
stands out sharply in his memory. 

“Jim Hearn pitched'me high and 
fast on the first pitch and I fouled it to 
left field. Then I remember Charley 
Grimm yelling, ‘Get the bat out in 


front.’ The next pitch was a ball and 
the next one was it. At first I figured 
it was just another long out. When 
it went into the bleachers I still didn’t 
realize it was anything but another 
home run. Back in the dugout Walker 
Cooper told me it was the first time 
anyone ever hit a ball into the 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds. There 
are times,” he says with a grin, “when 
I’d like to cut that one up and use it 
for singles.” 

Joe’s roomie, Lou Burdette, was in 
the bullpen that day and had a pretty 
good look at the ball, “It looked like 
when it was half way up there, Lou 
says, “it liked to jump ten feet. I saw 
the guy who caught it and went over 
and traded him a new ball for it. He 
came into the clubhouse after the 
game was over, mad as hell. But 
Grimm gave him $25 and a couple 
more autographed balls and everyone 
was happy. 

The famous ball is. currently 
mounted on a lamp in the home of 
Adcock’s parents in Coushatta, along 
with various other mementoes of Joe’s 
career. Joe, who is single, lives with 
his parents in the off-season. One of 
the most unusual of his keepsakes is 
a dented plastic helmet, the same one 
which saved his hfe when he was 
conked by a Clem Labine fast ball in 
the record-making series against the 
Dodgers last year. 

“T still won't claim they were trying 
to hit me,’ Joe says emphatically. “I'd 
never say a pitcher threw at me. I’ve 
never seen a pitch thrown to hit any- 
body.” That may be true but the next 
time Adcock came to Brooklyn, early 
in September, a pitched ball put him 
out of commission for the balance of 
the season. It was a Don Newcombe 
fast ball and Joe threw up his hands 
to prevent being beaned. The ball hit 
his right wrist and ruptured some 
blood vessels. It might be coincidental, 
but soon after Joe’s injury, the 
Braves, who had made an inspired run 
at the Giants and Dodgers, sagged 
permanently into third place. 

They didn’t forget Adcock in Mil- 
waukee, though. When he returned 
with the team he was tendered a 
“day.” Fred Miller, prominent Mil- 
waukee sportsman who died in a 
plane crash last winter, flew Adcock’s 
parents and his sister to Milwaukee 
for--the occasion. Joe received a 
Cadillac from the brewers of Mil- 
waukee for being the “best of the 
Braves.” He also was given three 
hunting dogs, a motor boat, various 
other pieces of merchandise, and a 
large sum of cash, which he turned 
over to the polio fund of Wisconsin. 

The hunting dogs were especially 
welcome because Joe’s favorite recre- 
ation in the off-season is hunting and 
fishing. He also likes to “piddle 
around” his farm, which has 80 head 
of cattle and a man employed the 
year-round to run things. So far, the 
farm and his hunting and fishing are 
all Joe can handle and he has no im- 
mediate plans of getting married. 

During the season in Milwaukee, he 
lives in a three-room apartment on 
the lake front. He wanders up to the 
Burdettes’ for an occasional home- 
cooked meal. Other times, when he’s 
not at the ball park, he says he just 
sits around smoking his long “made in 
Milwaukee” cigars (which he claims 
is his only vice) and contemplating 
the fates that have transferred him 
from a much-abused butt of the bench 
jockeys into one of baseball’s best 
first-basemen. 
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What's the Score on Herb ? 


(Continued from page 15° 
sacrifices that success demands, They 
didn’t know about his personal habits 
or how he would react to the public 
acclaim that was certain to be his lot. 
aoe still they foresaw greatness for 

im. 

They’ve learned some of the an- 
Swers since. They know now that he’s 
as cool as a 20-year veteran under fire; 
that the consuming ambition of his 
life is to be a great pitcher; that he 
doesn’t drink, smoke or swear; that he 
goes fo church every Sunday and 
prays every day; that he is immune to 
flattery and praise and unaffected by 
the vocal exercises of the most tal- 
ented bench jockeys, and that he 
possesses the supreme virtue of being 
able to laugh at himself. 

“I wish,” said Hal Newhouser re- 
cently, “that I had his future instead 
of my past.” 

It hasn’t all been easy. Wildness, 
the enemy of most young pitchers and 
nearly all young lefthanders, plagued 
him in his early minor-league days. 
An injury—a shoulder separation suf- 
fered in a fall—threatened to end his 
career before it was well begun. But 
he has stayed with it doggedly, and 
now he’s on his way to proving what 
Cy Slapnicka had said about him— 
that he was a sort of Feller and New- 
houser rolled into one. He’s undoubt- 
edly closer to Newhouser than Feller. 
Judging from his early-season work, 
which was not altogether impressive, 
he has the crackling speed and good 
curye that made Newhouser a big 
winner at Detroit. But it appeared 
doubtful he could overpower the hit- 
ters as Feller and a very few others 
have been able to do. 

If he has done nothing else, Score 
would have won recognition for his 
feat of breaking in as a member of 
baseball’s greatest pitching staff at the 
outset of the present season. With 
their famed Big Three of Bob Lemon, 
Barly Wynn and Mike Garcia, backed 
by Art Houtteman and Bob Feller, 
with Ray Narleski and Don Mossi in 
the bullpen and so able a performer 
as Bill Wight wondering if he'd ever 
pitch an inning, the Indians offered 
little opportunity for a neophyte. But 
Herb Score couldn’t be ignored. His 
record-breaking year at Indianapolis, 
plus some notably good pitching 
against the Giants and Cubs in spring- 


Men. 


time exhibition games, demanded that 
he be given a chance. And a chance 
was all Score needed. 

Because Wynn was shelved by an 
attack of bronchitis that had hospital- 
ized him on opening day, the new- 
comer pitched the third game of the 
Indians’ schedule, after Lemon and 
Garcia had won the first two. He de- 
feated Detroit, striking out nine. But 
he gave nine bases on balls, too. His 
wildness had him in constant trouble, 
but it also enabled him to demonstrate 
that he wasn’f susceptible to panic 
when the heat was on. 

Four days later he pitched against 
Kansas City. Again he fanned nine, 
and this time walked only three, But 
the third of the bases on balls, opening 
the last of the ninth, was followed by 
a wind-blown hit, and Lopez signalled 
the bullpen for relief. Had he known 
then what he was to learn in the next 
few minutes, he’d have stuck with the 
rookie. For the relief failed to relieve. 
The A’s made five runs in the ninth 
and won the ball game, though the de- 
feat wasn’t charged to Score. He had 
been, by agreement of all who had 
seen both games, a better pitcher in 
that second assignment than he had 
been in the first. 

Immediately after the Kansas City 
series the Indians boarded a plane for 
Indianapolis and an exhibition date 
with their top farm team. Waiting at 
the airport when the ship taxied to a 
stop was Ted Wilks, the stocky Texan 
who won fame as a fireman for the 
Cardinals in the late ‘40s and is now 
an Indianapolis coach. He made a bee- 
line for Score. 

“You're bobbing your head again,” 
he scolded. “I watched you on tele- 
vision that day in Detroit and you 
were bobbing your head. You weren't 
keeping your eye on the target. How 
do you expect to get the ball over the 
plate if you don’t see the plate? If 
I've told you once I’ve told you a 
thousand times, and still you—.” 

He stopped abruptly and anxiously 
inquired, “You feeling all right, kid? 
Arm okay?” . 

“T feel fine,” Score said, grinning. 
“And thanks for telling me, Ted. Ill 
try to remember.” 

Apparently he remembered. Two 
starts later he struck out 16 Boston 
batters in a nine-inning game. 

The young pitcher gives Wilks full 
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credit for the coaching that enabled 
him to break an American Association 
strikeout record last year while win- 
ning 22 games and losing only five. 
and for so improving his control that. 
he walked only 140 batters in 251 
innings while fanning 330. 

Until he came under Wilks’ infiu- 
ence, Score had had an undistin- 
guished minor-league career. Rocky 
Colavito, the young outfielder who 
played as his teammate at Reading in 
1953 and at Indianapolis a season 
later, testified to the transformation 
wrought by the crafty teacher. “We 
used to hate to see Herbie pitch at 
Reading,” Colavito said. “We knew 
he’d walk everybody but the peanut 
vendor and that we’d be out there for 
about three hours and a half. It made 
everybody jittery and none of us 
could do our best in the games he 
worked. But at Indianapolis you 
wouldn't have believed it was the 
same guy. When he went out to warm 
up we knew we were going to win, 
and that we'd get it over pretty 
quickly.” 

Score won seven games and lost 
three for Reading in ‘53, but he 
pitched only 98 innings and, while he 
struck out 104, he walked the stagger- 
ing total of 126, an average of 11.5 per 
nine-inning game. 

In the spring of °54, after training 
at the Indians’ minor-league camp at 
Daytona Beach, he was assigned to 
Indianapolis. In a pre-season exhibi- 
tion game against Richmond he issued 
seven bases on balls in the first inning, 
throwing only four strikes out of 46 
pitches. That was when Wilks got 
busy. 

“For one thing,” he said, “you're 
kicking your right foot too high when 
you rear back to pitch. Throws you 
off balance.” 

“That's the way 
thrown,” said Score. 
any other way.” 

“How do you know you can’t if 
you've never tried?” Wilks countered. 
“Anyhow, you’re not going anywhere 
walking seven guys in an inning. Try 
taking a normal stride without that 
exaggerated kick. And another thing: 
You're jerking your head back, just 
before you deliver the ball. Trying to 
get more leverage, I suppose. But 
what it’s doing, it’s taking your eyes 
off the target. You're throwing at 
something you don’t even see, Hold 
your head still, keep your eyes on the 
plate, stop kicking like a chorus girl— 
and we'll see what happens.” 

Skeptical, but willing to be shown, 
Score tried the new formula, with 
Wilks watching every movement and 
mannerism. To his surprise, 1f brought 
about an immediate improvement in 
his control without lessening his speed 
appreciably. 

“Tf I ever make it in the big 
leagues,” he said last spring, “Ted 
Wilks should get the credit. Without 
what he taught me I’d never have had 
a chance.” 

Score can’t remember aé_ time 
when throwing something—anything 
—wasn't a vital part of his life. “My 
mother says I kept the family broke 
as soon as I could walk by opening the 
refrigerator door and throwing eggs 
all over the kitchen. I used to have 
a pretty bad temper, too, but I never 
thought of hitting any kid I got mad 
at. I always grabbed something and 
threw it at him.” 

The urge to throw things was chan- 
neled into baseball at an early age. 
Herb was born in the New York City 
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avea, at Rosedale, Long Island, and 
went to school in nearby Valley 
Stream. At Holy Name of Mary 
School each grade had its team, and 
young Score played the outfield and 
first base for several seasons. As a 
sixth-grader he was pressed into 
service as a pitcher one day, and 
Father Thomas Kelly, coach of the 
eighth-grade team (it also was the 
school’s “varsity” in interscholastic 
competition) was a spectator. 

“Herbert,” the little priest said after 
the game, “let us have no more of this 
outfield-first-base nonsense. You are a 
pitcher and I am going to borrow you 
to pitch for the eighth graders. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you made 
the big leagues some day.” 

“IT was “way ahead of him” Score 
says. “I had made up my mind that I 
was going to make the big leagues on 
the day I discovered that there were 
such things as big leagues.” 

On the day when he finally had 
them made—that April afternoon in 
Detroit when he started his first game 
for the Indians—Father Kelly was in 
the stands at Briggs Stadium. He had 
flown from New York at Herb Score’s 
invitation. 

Shortly after he entered high school, 
Herb’s athletic career suffered a series 
of setbacks. Next to baseball, his 
fiercest passion was basketball. As a 
ninth-grader at Central High in Val- 
ley Stream he was dashing downstairs 
in his haste to get to basketball prac- 
tice when he missed a step, fell and 
fractured an ankle. The bones were 
scarcely knit when he came down 
with appendicitis and he was back 
in the hospital again. 

It was at about that time that his 
youngest sister, Anna May, fell sick 
and his mother was told that unless 
she were moved toa warmer climate 
her life would be in constant danger, 
That warning brought about the move 
to Florida, to Lake Worth on the east 
coast, where Herb had to start high 
school all over again, losing a year. 

Because he turned 19 at the end of 
his junior year (and, under Florida 
scholastic rules, was no _ longer 
eligible for athletics) baseball’s pro- 
hibition against signing high school 
athletes was voided. By the time he 
had exhausted his eligibility, every 
club in the major leagues was aware 
of him, and most of them were pre- 
pared to bid high for his services. An 
exception was the New York Yankees. 
Their scouting report on the young 
phenom was: “He couldn't make it in 
Class D.” 

Slapnicka knew better. He had seen 
the boy pitch two one-hit games 
against Lake Worth’s biggest rival, 
West Palm Beach High School, and 
his mind was made up. As he had 
done 16 years before when he was 
competing with other eager ivory 
hunters for Feller’s agreement to pitch 
for the Indians, the wise old scout in- 
gratiated himself with the Score 
household before he undertook to talk 
business with the boy. He was firmly 
established as a friend of the family 
when, on Herb’s 19th birthday, June 
7, 1952, he produced a contract and 
check for $60,000, It wasn’t the high- 
est bid, and Herb sought his mother’s 
advice. 

“JT can’t tell you what to do,” she 
said. “This may be the most important 
decision of your life, and if I advised 
you badly I would never forgive my- 
self.” 

It was all the counsel Herb needed, 

“I never wanted to sign with any- 


body but Slapnicka,” he said. “He had 
been good to all of us, and I liked him 
as a friend. Besides, I guess I was 
impressed by the fact that he was the 
scout who had discovered Bob Feller. 
All I wanted was my mother’s assur- 
sure that it would be all right with 
er,” 

The usual thing for a 19-year-old 
who has suddenly come into money 
is to rush out and buy a fancy con- 
vertible. What Score did was to buy 
a $22,000 house in Lake Worth for his 
family. He still doesn’t own a car and 
doesn’t, in fact, know how to drive. 

Herb Score is all Irish (his mother 
was a Kelley), but his favorite food, 
Saving the ballplayers’ standard fare 
of medium-rare steaks and French 
fried potatoes, is Italian. His taste 
for spaghetti and pizza pre-dates his 
acquaintance with Colavito, the clos- 
est friend he has made in baseball. 

For amusement he is a frequent 
movie-goer, a fairly regular attendant 
at the fights, a football fan in season, 
with, through television, a particular 
attachment to the Cleveland Browns, 
and a voracious reader of western 
novels. “Once in a while,” he says, “I 
like to read a good book, but I guess 
I'm not what you’d call an intellec- 
tual. I don’t care much for who- 
dunits, either.” 

He hasn’t yet made good on his in- 
tention to complete the work for his 
high school diploma. “I went back to 
school after my first year in baseball,” 
he explains, “and when I went away 
to spring training in ’53 the school 
principal outlined a sort of correspon- 
dence course for me. But that was the 
year I was walking everybody in the 
ball park, and worrying so much I 
couldn’t sleep or concentrate on the 
books, I haven’t given up though, 
Some day I may want to coach, and 
I'd hate to go looking for a job and 
have it come out that I didn’t even 
finish high school.” 

In Cleveland, Score rooms alone in 
a hotel within easy walking distance 
of the stadium and of St. John’s Ca- 
thedral, where he attends mass regu- 
larly and often goes for prayer and 
meditation. His application of his deep 
religious feeling to life is illustrated 
by Hank Foiles’ account of the time 
he lost a no-hit game last year with 
two out in the ninth. Foiles, now with 
the Indians, was his catcher at In- 
dianapolis, 

“Herbie had a no-hitter against 
Kansas City with two gone in the last 
inning and two strikes on the hitter. 
It was Art Schult, For the third strike 
he snapped off a beautiful curve right 
in the slot, and the umpire called it 
a ball. I flipped and hollered and 
nearly got myself thrown out of the 
ball game, but Herb didn’t say any- 
thing. Then Schult hit the next pitch 
out of the park. 

“In the clubhouse I was still raving, 
but Herbie said, ‘Forget it, Hank. 
When God’s ready for us to get a no- 
hitter we'll have it.’” 

On the dresser in Score’s hotel 
room is a photograph of an uncom- 
monly pretty young woman. “Her 
name’s Bonnie and she lives in Lake 
Worth,” he said. “But I’d rather not 
tell you her last name. We're not 
really engaged, and I don’t want peo- 
ple kidding her and giving her a hard 
time whenever I get my brains belted 
out. It won’t be her fault if I walk in 
the winning run some day, so why 
should she be ribbed about it?” 

That's Herbert Jude Score. 
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The All-Time All-Star Team 


(Continued from page 13) 

up next was spindle-legged, 38-year- 
old Babe Ruth, who had struck out in 
the first inning. The Babe watched 
two of Hallahan’s wild ones burn by. 
Then, with one classic Ruthian swing, 
the next pitch was powered into the 
right-field stands. That first All-Star 
homer clinched a 4-2 victory for the 
AL, but it did a lot more, too. It 
helped insure the success of the All- 
Star venture. The fans had come out 
to see the Babe hit one and when he 
delivered, he set the keynote for fu- 
ture games—All-Star players coming 
through in all-star fashion. 

Originally, in selling the All-Star 
idea to AL President Will Harridge, 
John Heydler, boss of the NL, and the 
16 club owners, I had used a simple 
argument: That an inter-league battle 
between the game’s greatest stars 
promised more action, more thrills 
and more color than even the World 
Series. Ruth’s homer, the first of 
many All-Star thrills, typified the 
fireworks I had anticipated. 

It also earned him the first niche in 
my All-Time All-Star team. Now, as 
I go through the memories of 21 games 
to choose the players to line up with 
Ruth on this all-time team, I realize 
again that thrills have been a steady 
feature of All-Star play. 

Shortstop Joe Cronin tossing 
out Pepper Martin and Frankie 
Frisch, then making a one-handed 
stab of Chuck Klein’s liner to re- 
tire the side in the first inning of 
the first game ... Ruth backing 
up against the Comiskey Park 
scoreboard to nab Chick Hafey’s 
long drive ... Frisch’s homers in 
1933 and °34... Mel Harder hurl- 
ing brilliantly in relief again and 
again ... The electric atmosphere 
in the Polo Grounds in 1934 when 
King Carl Hubbell mowed down 
Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Simmons and 
Cronin in succession, 
That was an afternoon! Hubbell 

was greeted by an ovation when he 
came to the mound, then a sharp 
single by Gehringer. who went to 
second when Wally Berger fumbled 
the ball. Then Ol Squarepants walked 
the Senators’ Heinie Manush. Up 
came the great Ruth. He took the 
third strike. Gehrig fanned on a 
three-and-two pitch. Meanwhile, 
Gehringer and Manush_ successfully 
engineered a double steal to give Hub 


something more than Foxx, the next 
batter, to worry about. Hub solved it 
by striking out Foxx. Simmons and 
Cronin whiffed to open the next in- 
ning. Five straight strikeouts against 
the AL powerhouse attack! Press box 
occupants buzzed while King Carl 
threw two strikes and a ball to Bill 
Dickey, the Yankee catcher. The spell 
ae when Dickey poked a single to 
eft. 

By then, of course, Hubbell al- 
ready had assured himself of a berth 
on any dream team, and it was only 
briefly noticed that he fanned Lefty 
Gomez, who followed Dickey to the 
plate. In all, Hubbell appeared in five 
games, without getting a decision 
either way, and had a 2.79 earned-run 
average, 

We could not pick an All-Star line- 
up without including Lefty Gomez. 
The starter and winner in the Amer- 
ican League’s opening triumph; the 
starter in 84 (when he was nailed for 
three hits, including homers by 
Frankie Frisch and Joe Medwick); 
starter and winner in ’35 with a six- 
inning stint before 69,812 in Cleve- 
land; starter and winner in 1937, when 
Arky Vaughan’s first-inning single 
was the only safe blow he yielded; 
and the starter but loser in 1938. 
Gomez pitched 18 innings of All-Star 
competition and compiled a 3.00 ERA. 

We have to go to 1939 to pick the 
third pitcher on our staff. It was in 
the sixth inning of the game at 
Yankee Stadium, and the NL was bat- 
ting, with ideas of overhauling the 
Americans’ 3-1 lead. Only one was 
out, and the bases were loaded with 
Nationals, when Bob Feller—just 20 
years old and possessed with the speed 
of the yet unborn jet age—took over 
for the AL. 

A double-play ball ended the rally, 
and then, through the next three in- 
nings, the young Cleveland right- 
hander faced only 11 batters—yielding 
nothing except a walk and a single to 
Stan Hack—to secure the 3-1 win for 
the AL. Feller’s brilliant debut was 
followed by four more All-Star ap- 
pearances, in which he gave up one 
run for an ERA of 0.73. 

There has been a wealth of good. 
pitching in the All-Star game 
.. . Dizzy Dean, winner of the 
4-3 decision in 1936.,. Dean cele- 
brated this first NL triwmph by 
declaring afterwards: “Shucks, 
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LOU GEHRIG, Ib............ 6 18 
BILLY HERMAN, 2b.......... 10 30 
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TED WILLIAMS, of.......-,.. 10 29 
GABBY HARTNETT, c......... 5 10 
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H 2B 3B HR RBI B.A. 
4 1 0 2 5 222 
13 2 0 0 0 433 
8 1 0 2 4 364 
3 0 0 2 5 333 
2 0 0 1 2 333 
13 1 te) 3 7 333 
in 2 1 3 10 .379 
2 0 1 0 1 -200 
H R ER $0 BB ERA 
5 1 1 13 4 0.73 
VW 6 é 9 3 3.00 
8 3 3 1m 6 2.79 


anyone should be able to hit those 
American League pitchers. They 
throw nothin’ but nothin’ balls. 
Their sluggers oughta be thankful 
they don't work in our league, 
where they'd see good pitching 
every day.” .., Johnny (Double 
No-Hit) Vander Meer, chucking 
them in for the Nationals .. . 
Ewell Blackwell, the Cincinnati 
buggy whip. right-handing strikes 
past George Kell. Ted Williams, 
Lou Boudreau, and Joe Gordon, in 
“47 in Chicago’s Wrigley Field... 
Blackwell was the winner of the 
4-3, 14-inning marathon in 1950— 
Red Schoendienst’s homer finally 
settled the issue—and he had a 
1,32 earned-run average in six 
(count *em) All-Star games .. . 
Then there was Vie Raschi, an- 
other in a long line of Yankee 
stars, who drove in two runs to 
insure the AL (and his) victory, 
5-2, before 34,009 in St. Louis in 
1948 . . . More recently, who can 
forget the opening three inning 
hurling duel between Billy Pierce 
of the White Soa: and Robin Rob- 
erts of the Phillies, in 1953? 
Whatever arguments have been 
started already, we can expect a sud- 
den increase of disagreement with the 
catching selection. Some would go 
with Bill Dickey, the great Yankee 
veteran of seven All-Star games. 
Others would argue for Mickey Coch- 
rane. Roy Campanella, Walker Coop- 
er, Birdie Tebbetts, Ernie Lombardi 
and Yogi Berra each has his many 
boosters. But when you can name 
only one, it has to be Charles Leo 
(Gabby) Hartnett, the old Cub whose 
very presence behind the plate pro- 
vided us with an emotional kick in 
five All-Star games. 
Gabby Hartnett! What memories 
that name must strike in the mind 
of one of our baseball favorites. 
Dizzy Dean . . , Remember the 
Washington game of 1937? .. . 
It was the second inning .. . 
Dizzy shrugged off one of Gabby’s 
signals and was nailed with a 
single by Joe DiMaggio . . . Then 
Lou Gehrig came up, and Dean 
had a three-and two count on him 
and then shook off another Hart- 
nett signal ... Dean came in with 
a pitch of his own choice and 
Gehrig blasted it out of the park 
... That was the game, too, when 
Earl Averill’s smash caught Dizzy 
on the foot, causing the injury 
many blame for shortening of his 
brilliant career. 


Moving now to first base, where the 
freshest memory is that of Cincin- 
nati’s Ted Kluszewski batting in three 
runs, scoring twice, and hitting two 
for four (including a homer) last year 
in Cleveland. But Ted is not our 
nominee, Nor is Jimmy Foxx, a fine 
workman at first or third. Rudy York 
had a two-run homer, and made some 
fine fielding plays in the AL’s 3-1 win 
in 1941. Johnny Mize supplied a thrill 
when he homered for the NL’s only 
score in that 2-1 loss in Wrigley Field 
in °47. 

Those early years also focus atten- 
tion on Lou Gehrig, the first-baseman 
the game never will forget. Gehrig 
played in six consecutive contests and 
his homer off Dean in 1937 has already 
been tabbed as one of the game’s 
memorable incidents. But it was in 
the 1936 struggle, in Boston’s NL park, 
that Lou gave us one of our most 
vivid sport memories. Lou led off for 
the AL in the seventh, facing the 


hurling craft of Curt Davis, then a 
member of the Chicago Cubs. After 
Curt’s first two pitches—a ball and a 
strike—someone in the press box said 
wistfully: “Four All-Star games, and 
Lou’s still fishing for a hit. He cer- 
tainly deserves one.” 

Davis delivered his next pitch. We 
don’t remember what it was that Curt 
threw, but it was a mistake, because 
Gehrig blasted the ball 400 feet into 
the stands, 

Lou made his first All-Star hit a 
big one. For that, and the many other 
thrills he supplied, Lou Gehrig lines 
up at first base on our All-Time squad. 

Second base? Remember all the 
greats who have played here... 

Gehringer, who got ten hits in 

20 times at bat... We still can see 

him stealing off Hubbell in a dra- 

matic play in °34 (and Gehringer 

Stole another base in All-Star 

competition) What about 

Frankie Frisch, at second for the 

Nationals in *33? That year the 

old Fordham Flash tagged Gen- 

eral Al Crowder for the first All- 

Star homer 6b a National 

Leaguer, although it was anti- 

climactic after Ruth’s big blow. 

Joe Gordon ., . Jackie Robinson 

.,. Red Schoendienst, who lighted 

the fireworks in 50... Bobby 

Doerr of the Red Sox... No All- 

Star fan will forget the three-run 

homer that Bobby lashed off Mort 

Cooper in a night game in Phila- 

delphia 12 seasons ago... Or that 

Bobby scored the American 

League’s winning run on Stan 

Spence's single in Wrigley Field 

eight years ago... Doerr had 

singled, stolen second, and ad- 
vanced to third when pitcher 

Johnny Sain attempted to pick 

him off. Then Sain tossed the 

pitch manager Eddie Dyer had 
warned him against, Spence con- 

nected, and Doerr came home... . 

A great All-Star second-baseman 

... there also was Billy Herman. 

Billy Herman, more formally known 
as William Jennings Herman, played 
in ten consecutive All-Star games as 
a Cub and a Dodger. In these games 
he whacked the AL's prize pitching 
at a .433 clip. Herman was so good, 
in fact, that today you find many 
Chicagoans still loudly maintaining 
he was better than the current Windy 
City second-base hero, the White Sox's 
Nellie Fox. And while we're designat- 
ing Herman as our All-Time second- 
baseman, we're not forgetting that 
Little Nell wedged his way into the 
All-Star memory book by driving in 
Mickey Mantle and Yogi Berra with 
the winning tallies in last year’s 11-9 
AL win. But on our team there is 
only one choice for second—Billy 
Herman. 

Had we picked this team 15 years 
ago, the shortstop post would have 
been filled by Joe Cronin, whose bril- 
liant play highlighted early All-Star 
history. But Arky Vaughan edges out 
Joe with the dramatic display he put 
on at Detroit in 1941, and for his fine 
hitting and fielding in seven All-Star 
games. In that 41 game, Arky blasted 
a pair of homers—one off Washing- 
ton’s Sid Hudson in the seventh, the 
other against Chicago’s Edgar Smith. 
This performance, coupled with his 
general high-caliber All-Star play, 
including his .364 batting average, 
clinches the All-Time shortstop berth 
for Arky. 

Another former Pittsburgh great is 
a contender for All-Time honors at 


third base, But Pie Traynor ts only a 
eontender, like Stan Hack, current 
manager of the Cubs, and like Jimmie 
Dykes, who was serving his first 
season as a member of the Chicago 
White Sox when the All-Star in- 
augural came off. If we chose this 
team on sentiment alone, Dykes would 
be assured of a spot, because we'll 
never forget how sincerely he told us: 
“Being named to the American League 
All-Stars in that 1933 opener repre- 
sents my biggest thrill in baseball.” 

But as memories of third-basemen 
parade before us, the standout ap- 
pears to be Cleveland’s Al Rosen, who 
played two All-Star games at third, 
and wound up at third in the final 
inning of Jast year’s contest after the 
nation’s voting fans had named him 
the AL’s starting first-baseman. Rosen 
last season rose to All-Star greatness 
despite an injured right index finger 
which he scarcely could wrap around 
the bat. Rosen fanned the first time 
up, then became a whirlwind in swat- 
ting two home runs and batting in 
five runs. Although it remained for 
Fox to drive across the deciding 
scores, it was Al who sparked the 
Americans to a victory which ended 
the NL’s four-game streak. Rosen 
passed the test of greatness when he 
ignored injury to play, and then went 
on to deliver some clutch hitting. Al 
now has a .333 batting average in 
three games. 

Now for the outfield, where Babe 
Ruth already has been placed. We've 
recounted the reasons why we put the 
Babe ahead of every other contender 
for All-Time All-Star recognition. 
You will agree that our second out- 
fielder, Boston’s Ted Williams, like- 
wise is a front runner who, without 
argument, belongs on any man's Allj- 
Time team, Ted probably has given 
this department a greater chain of 
thrills in sport than any other athlete. 

He first played in the All-Star game 
in 1940 in St. Louis, going hitless in 
two at-bats. The next year he came 
into his own, overshadowing such vets 
as Mel Ott, Joe Medwick, and Billy 
Herman, each of whom was making 
his eighth All-Star appearance. He 
even overshadowed Arky Vaughan, 
who hit that memorable pair of 
homers, 

The Nationals held a 5-4 edge, 
thanks to Vaughan’s big bat, and were 
one out from victory when Ted strode 
to the plate in the ninth. Joe Di- 
Maggio and Joe Gordon were on base. 
Pitching was the Cubs’ Claude Pas- 
seau, who could be as tough as they 
come. The count was two balls and a 
strike when Ted buggy-whipped a 
Passeau pitch into the stands. Defeat 
had at the last moment been turned 
into victory. 

Williams had another great All-Star 
day in his own Fenway Park in 1946. 
He walked in the first inning and 
scored on a homer by Charley Keller. 
He hit a 410-foot homer off the 
Dodgers’ Kirby Higbe in the fourth, 
singled in both the fifth and seventh, 
and in the eighth parked one of Rip 
Sewell's blooper pitches in the bull- 
pen beyond right field for another 
home run. No wonder the American 
League recorded a 12-0 rout! 

That Ted Williams is an All-Time 
All-Star was never more evident than 
in 1950, when he insisted on playing 
until the waning moments of the game 
after fracturing his left elbow in a 
crash into the Comiskey Park left- 
field wall while hauling down a first- 
inning drive by Ralph Kiner. Ted's 
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boss, Red Sox owner Tom Yawkey, 
proved himself a champion in that 
incident, too. 

We wrote Yawkey, one of the 
owners who had okayed the original 
All-Star game, and expressed regret 
that his valuable athlete had been lost 
to the team at such a crucial time, We 
were most upset, we told Tom, that 
Williams had been injured while doing 
his best to continue the rich tradi- 
tion of an event that Yawkey had 
helped us establish. In reply, Yawkey 
told us to have no misgivings, because 
he was always eager to cooperate in 
the All-Star venture and regarded the 
mishap as one of those things that 
could happen any time two baseball 
teams meet. 

That America’s fans regard Ted 
Williams as an All-Time All-Star was 
proven three years after the injury, 
when the game was played before 
30,846 people in Cincinnati, On this 
afternoon, though Williams was not 
even in a baseball uniform, he re- 
ceived the most thunderous acclaim 
ever roared by an All-Star crowd. He 
was wearing one of Uncle Sam's uni- 
forms, you see, and was introduced as 


Capt. Ted Williams, back from the 
Korean war front. 

The names of such Hall of Fame 
heroes as Al Simmons, Mel Ott, and 
Joe DiMaggio are recalled when we 
search memory of past All-Star games 
to fill out our All-Time All-Star team 
with a third outfielder, We also recall 
Max West (how many remember 
him?) of the Boston Bees (and how 
many remember the Bees?). Max was 
the gent who got a three-run homer 
off Red Ruffing in the first inning 
leading a 4-0 NL triumph in 1940, 
Max never finished even two innings 
of All-Star competition, because he 
crashed into a concrete wall while at- 
tempting to bring down Luke Ap- 
pling’s double in the second inning of 
that 1940 meeting, and had to leave 
the game. 

But though West wrote a memora- 
ble page in All-Star game lore, less 
than two innings of play do not 
qualify him for All-Time consider- 
ation. We must even pass up Joe Med- 
wick, the powerful Cardinal who 
batted in six runs and made some 
brilliant fielding plays during ten 
games. Medwick, like DiMaggio, was 


an All-Star great, but when you are 
choosing the men to line up with Ruth 
and Williams, it has to be the Cardi- 
nals’ Stan Musial, of course. Musial, 
who last July appeared in his 11th 
All-Star game and celebrated with a 
pair of hits. Remember his home runs 
in the 1948, 1949, and 1951 battles? 
Another treasured contribution Musial 
made to our All-Star memories came 
in the dressing room in Brooklyn in 
49. after the NL had lost, 11-7. A 
well-wisher told Musial he had played 
a great game. 

_ We lost, didn’t we?” Musial said 
in disappointment. 


Hartnett . . . Hubbell, Gomez, 
Feller . . Gehrig, Herman, 
Vaughan, Rosen... Ruth, Wil- 


liams, Musial. 

Those are the athletes who have 
given the All-Star game founder his 
biggest thrills. But there have been 
so many that the founding of the All- 
Star game was simple compared to 
the assignment of singling out 11 
standouts from the scores of head- 
liners who haye played in 21 inter- 
league classics. 
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Ten Ways for the Duffer To Save Strokes 


(Continued from page 29) 
know you can make, wisely and 
safely, You probably have seen some 
of the well-known pros play in a big 
fournament and been impressed by 
the all-out effort on every stroke. 
Gambling for birdies is part of our 
business although, actually, it isn’t 
too much of a gamble when you con- 
sider the hours we spend in practice. 
We can afford to go for the pin, even 
when it sits high up on a shelving 
green just a few feet from a trap. 

In your mind’s eye you know just 
exactly where you'd like the ball to 
hit and where you'd like it to stop. 
Don't try it. The smart thing for the 
occasional golfer is to hit the shot you 
are absolutely sure you can make. 
For example, let’s say you are on a 
400-yard hole with no trouble near 
the tee, Well, you bang one out there 
200 yards and now you are only 200 
yards from the green, But in front of 
the green is a narrow opening with 
wide, inviting traps on both sides, In 
most cases, you would shoot the works, 
just hoping to lay it up there on the 
carpet for that elusive par. 

What happens? That's right. You 
wallop away and the ball trickles onto 
the beach. You take a couple getting 
out of there and, maybe, hit across the 
green into a trap on the other side. 
So you putt for, at best, a five—and 
more than likely a six, seven or eight. 
Sure, it would have been great if that 
second shot had reached the green. 
But you're thinking like a pro and 
hitting like a hacker, You should have 
popped that second shot up in front of 
the opening to the green and then 
made a nice little pitch to the flag for 
a possible one putt and almost cer- 
tainly no more than two. You might 
have had a par, with a five virtually 
assured. 

One of the best golfers at blueprint- 
ing a course I’ve known was Walter 
Hagen. 

“T always figured the margin of 
error,’ I remember hearing him say 
onee. “Anybody can blueprint a course 
and shoot a passable game of golf if 
he doesn’t knock himself out taking 
chances. Many times I deliberately 


play short rather than go for the 
green.” Once, when Hagen found him- 
self in an impossible lie, a spectator 
turned to him and said: “Tough luck, 
Walter,” 

“Tough luck?” Hagen replied. “I 
put it there, didn’t I?” 

So he did and so will you have no 
one to blame but yourself whenever 
an improperly planned shot leaves 
you in the ditch. 

2. Don't try to kill the ball. If you 
really concentrate on swinging the 
clubhead, you'll be surprised how, 
with less effort, the ball will go 
farther and straighter. In all my 
years in golf, ’'ve never seen an occa- 
sional golfer who didn’t try to “kill 
it.” You feel so good when you finally 
get out on the course that you can’t 
resist the urge to knock the cover off 
the ball. So you go into all sorts of 
whirlwind contortions which would 
shame a hula dancer with her skirt on 
fire, and you hit it—nowhere. 

I'm a fine one to talk. All my life 
I've doted on really walloping the ball, 
and while I've had my thrills, I've 
suffered from time to time the penalty 
of having tried to belt the ball out of 
sight—even as you have, On the credit 
side, I'll] always remember winning 
the 1937 North American Driving 
Championships by averaging 316 yards 
with ten balls, the longest drive being 
386 yards. On the 475-yard fifth hole 
at Iola, Kansas, in 1935, with a hard 
following wind, I hit one just ten yards 
short of the green. 

But there were bad moments, too, 
because of that inclination to really 
unload on the ball. One was in the 
$25,000 Centenary Open at Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1933. I was a youngster 
then and my woods were really wild. 
In fact, I was so erratic that on a num- 
ber of holes I drove with a four iron. 

Playing it safe and easy, I came up 
to the 450-yard final hole with the 
prize money in my pocket. All I had 
to do was get less than a nine. But I 
wanted to give the crowd a drive they 
would really remember. I put every- 
thing into it with my driver—and 
dumped it into the woods. When the 
caddy finally found the ball, I couldn’t 


do anything but play straight back 
toward the tee to reach the fairway, 
I did, and was now 200 yards from the 
tee in two and still 250 yards from the 
green. An octogenarian could have hit 
two feeble five irons down the middle 
and been exactly even with me, And 
I was being billed as “the world’s 
longest driver,” or so the sportswriters 
claimed. Well, I still wanted to give 
them something to remember, so I 
unloaded on a three wood and my 
heart almost stopped. The ball was 
headed for the trees. But then it 
kicked out on the fairway and there 
I was, only 60 feet from the green 
with five shots left to win the tourna- 
ment. I hope this experience of mine 
will serve as an object lesson in re- 
straining yourself from the temptation 
of murdering the ball. What I did on 
the next shot. emphasizes the point 
even better. Swinging smoothly and 
easily, I pitched it right into the cup 
for a really scrambled four. 

Any time you try killing it, and be- 
lieve me, I’ve seen some of the best. 
pros in the business do it again and 
again, you’re going to start pressing 
and lose your rhythm and timing, If 
it can happen to the best of golfers, 
the odds are even greater that it will 
happen to the worst, 

3. Stop hurrying your shots. There 
has been a great deal of criticism of 
our tournament players for taking too 
long to play a shot. As Jimmy Dem- 
aret explains it, “they aren't only 
studying the grass but they're also 
reading the roots.” Don’t stop to “read 
the roots” but take your time. There’s 
no tournament committee breathing 
down your neck. 

Consider the case of the average 
businessman who is a weekend player. 
He has a foursome arranged and he 
simply can’t wait to get going. With 
caddies, spiked shoes and the finest 
equipment, he has everything neces- 
sary—except patience. He rushes out 
to the first tee, probably gives the 
driver a few hurried whips, and then 
hunches over the ball for the start of 
a three-hour sprint. He makes a hasty 
pursuit of that first drive, charges up 
to the ball, whips out a club and gives 


it another fast belt, Then he’s off 
again, and this goes on until the final 
aggravating putt is holed. 

There is no need for this careless- 
ness. When you pull out the first club, 
take a few half swings to loosen your 
muscles, then gradually increase the 
tempo of your practice swings until 
you are really loose and ready to go. 
When you come up to your ball on the 
fairway, stop and take a deep breath. 
Choose your next club carefully and 
give your body time to prepare to 
make the shot. 

4, Never underclub yourself. How 
many times do you walk up on the tee 
of a short hole and ask your com- 
panions?: “What are you hitting 
here?” 

Maybe it’s a six- or a seven-iron 
shot for them. That doesn’t mean it’s 
the same for you, but you'll grab a 
six iron, too, even though you honestly 
feel you need a five iron or maybe a 
four. So one of them hits the ball as 
well as he ever did in his life and 
goes right to the wicket. That settles 
it for you. You press, knowing it’s a 
long shot for you with a six iron, and 
you flub it completely. How much 
better off you would have been if you 
had used your five and swung easily. 
If you know you need a five, or a four 
iron, don’t use a six just because the 
other members of your foursome do. 

5. Don’t elevate your close pitch 
shots any more than necessary. One 
glaring fault I’ve noticed in most er- 
ratic players is their tendency to use 
one favorite club on their pitch shots, 
and it seems to me that in most cases 
it's an eight iron. Remember this: 
The pro golfers run the ball instead 
of pitching it. All the more reason 
why you should get into the habit of 
using anything from a four to an eight 
iron on your pitch shots. The closer 
you are to the green, the closer you 
should get to the four iron, barring, 
of course, those instances in which 
you have to clear a hazard. Start us- 
ing a straighter-faced club on the 
short pitches instead of an open-faced 
one. Especially when you're just off the 
green, give the ball less loft and more 
run. Blevation increases the hazard. 

6. Avoid the difficult clubs like the 
driver and No. 2 iron. This tip is di- 
rected only at the occasional golfer, 
not those who play frequently and 
who should learn to use every club in 
the bag. But the once-a-week man 
will reduce his chances of flubbing one 
by leaving the driver and two iron 
in his bag. These are the two toughest 
clubs to master and the ones with 
which you're most likely to make 
mistakes. Don’t be ashamed to drive 
with the brassie, because a lot of pros 
do, too, when they want to be certain 
that the drive will be straight, Of 
course, on a wide-open fairway, you 
can satisfy that urge to belt away 
with the driver, but be sure to pick 
your spots with care. 

7. Aim those long putts for an 
imaginary circle around the pin in- 
stead of trying to hole owt, One of the 
most frustrating moments for any oc- 
casional golfer comes when he reaches 
the green. Putting can be an agony. 
While much has been written and 
said about “reading” the grain of the 
green, it’s more important for the 
weekend golfer to remember that dis- 
tance is actually much more important 
than the line. When you three-putt a 
hole, it usually isn’t because you are 
off to one side or the other; usually 
it’s because you are too long or too 
short. If you have the correct dis- 
tance, you can be three feet off line 


and stil] haye a fairly certain two- 
putt green. So, in making that ap- 
proach putt, especially if it’s some- 
where between 35 and 80 feet, imagine 
there is a ten-foot circle around the 
pin and try to get your ball inside of 
it. Don't do as the pros do and at- 
tempt to hole out with one big putt. 

8. Put a wedge in your bag and ua 
weighted practice club in your closet. 
The terror of the golf course long has 
been the sand trap, but if you add a 
wedge to your equipment, you'll find, 
with a minimum of practice, that this 
club is a life-saver off the beach or 
out of deep rough. When you're blast- 
ing out of the sand, pick out a spot 
from one to three inches behind the 
ball, open your stance slightly, and be 
sure to take sand before striking the 
ball. The further you have to hit the 
ball, the less sand you should take. 
The shorter the shot you have to 
make, the more sand you should take, 
since it will help increase the resis- 
tance of your stroke. This is the only 
time when you hit anything but the 
ball first. In hitting out of the rough 
with your wedge, or in any other shot, 
you must hit down and through the 
ball. Never uppercut the ball, as most 
learners are tempted to do. Those 
divots you see flying up from the turf 
are the result of the follow-through 
of your clubhead, not from your 
downward stroke. 

If you practice swinging a weighted 
golf club around the house, your reg- 
ular clubs will feel that much lighter 
and be that much easier to handle 
when you do play. This is a good 
idea especially in the winter-time 
when you aren’t likely to be getting 
out to the course. 

9. Close your stance to prevent a 
slice. (This, and point No. 10 on hook- 
ing, are the only purely mechanical 
tips I am offering. They are, there- 
fore, more difficult to apply to the 
individual.) In the case of a slice, try 
bringing your left foot to more of a 
closed stance, which means advanc- 
ing it more toward the line of flight. 
Slicing can also be due to taking too 
wide a stance; your feet should never 
be any farther apart than the width 
of your shoulders. Faulty grips, too, 
ean be the cause of a slice, and so can 
the habit of getting the hands into the 
ball too soon and dragging the club- 
head through the ball. Try turning 
your left hand over more on top of 
the club and opening the right hand. 
A half-hour on a driving range with 
your local pro should show you where 
the fault lies. 

10. Open your stance to avoid hook- 
ing. Correcting a hook is just the 
reverse of the cure for a slice. Try 
opening your stance or drawing your 
left foot back more from the line of 
flight. You also might try playing the 
ball a bit farther forward off your left 
foot. Again, the fault could be due to 
the grip, so experiment with opening 
your left hand and turning your right 
hand more toward the top of the club, 

Slicing and hooking are not always 
unintentional invitations to disaster 
on a golf course. Pro golfers find these 
as valuable aids to their game and 
learn to perfect their ability to fade 
and hook a ball. But for the occa- 
sional golfer, there is no substitute for 
a straight ball. 

Like any coach would say after a 
classroom lesson: Now you’re on your 
own. If you can learn to apply these 
ten suggestions, you'll soon be pleas- 
antly surprised by the steady decline 
in your score. 
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NOBODY NOTICES A GOOD UMPIRE 


not heard. The rules are even stricter for a good 
umpire; he should be neither seen nor heard. 
Naturally, the man in blue can’t very well work out 
of a foxhole behind the plate, so it’s hardly possible 
for him actually to keep out of sight. But it’s a fact 
that if he intrudes conspicuously upon your conscious- 
ness, the umpire is doing a bad job. Even so great an 
individualist as the late Bill Klem, controlling the ball 
game with a sure touch and an iron will, went about 
his work with such smoothness that except in rare 
moments of crisis you hardly noticed he was around. 
Unfortunately, not all the men who have taken up 
Mr. Klem’s profession have been as single-minded 
about their work. All too many of them seem more 
interested in showing off than in running a good ball 
game. It’s doubtful if television has caused this, but 
it certainly hasn’t done anything to subdue it. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the umpires just took advantage 
of their normal big moments in the ball game to run 
through their repertoire of fancy gestures and dra- 
matic poses, but things have gone far beyond that 
stage. Like a confirmed crapshooter, the show-off um- 
pire doesn’t wait for opportunity to knock at his door; 
he goes way out of his way to look for action. Like the 
ump who was working behind the plate in an early- 


( Kees say that a good child is one that is seen but 


season game between the Dodgers and the Phillies. 
Annoyed by certain comments he picked up on his 
short-wave antenna, comments which he shrewdly 
traced to the Philadelphia bench, the umpire in ques- 
tion gave a virtuoso performance of a man snapping 
his cap. Time and again he stepped away from his 
position, advanced angrily toward the Philadelphians, 
and with breast-beating gestures designed to make 
it clear to everyone in the park (and the millions 
watching on TV) exactly how terribly hurt he was 
by the rudeness of the Phillies, threatened all kinds 
of dire reprisals. Finally he attacked all the way to the 
dugout, where, moving shoulder to shoulder among 
the crowded ballplayers, he yelled louder and waved 
his hands more vigorously. 

Exactly how this invasion of the ballplayers’ domain 
Was supposed to restore the peace was at the time, and 
still is, a mystery to us. It was obvious that all the 
umpire accomplished was to stir up more trouble. In 
the end, he had to banish several Phillies to the cooler 
atmosphere of the shower room. Which emphasized 
the fact that he had the power to do so, but which did 
nothing to make it a better ball game. 

Nobody expects an umpire to expose himself with- 
out protest to unlimited abuse. But it seems reasonable 
to expect him to keep his own mouth shut—and his 
ears discreetly stoppered—unless his authority or his 
reputation is being improperly challenged. It seems 
reasonable to expect him to refrain from engaging in 
shouting matches with managers or bench jockeys. It 
seems reasonable to expect him to try his level best to 
avoid delays in the playing of the ball game and not 
to cause them. 

It was interesting to see, as the votes came in for 
SPORT’s survey of the press-box ratings of the major- 
league umpires, how consistently the writers respected 
qualities of restraint and efficiency. Not many top- 
blowers or television hams rated near the top. Appar- 
ently the writers see no reason why a good umpire has 
to be a spectacular one. It’s a point the umpires ought 
to take to heart. 

Everybody who follows baseball closely agrees that 
the umpires are too little appreciated and too much 
taken for granted. It seems a pity that the measuring 
stick of a good umpire should be almost complete 
self-effacement, but that’s the way it is. If he works a 
good game, works it quickly, and works it without 
stirring up any fireworks, nobody pays any attention 
to him aft all. 

It isn’t much of a reward, but it’s the reward every 
umpire ought to covet. Everybody squawks about a 
bad umpire, but nobody notices a good one. 
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